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AUTHOR 
ILLU 
HE is very fair, my little 
sister. 


| mean not only she is good 
to look upon. 

| mean that she is white 
and golden, and always 
seemed to bring a shining 
where she went. 


| have not been able, I see, 
to set down these few sen- 
tences without touching the 

quick. 
| have used the present 
and then fallen into the 
past. I say she “is’”— and 
then she “‘seemed.”” And | 
know whether | 


do not 
should have written “was” 


or “seems.” 
And that, in 


story. 


sum, is my 


We were both so young 
when we went to Duncombe 
that even | can not clearly 
remember what life was like 
before. 

Whether there was really 
some image left upon my 
mind of India, or of my 


father in a cocked hat, looking very grand on 
or whether these were a child’s idea 


a horse, 
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not tell. I do 
imagined the 
dark 


seen, | can 
not think | 
confused picture of 
faces and a ship. 

My first clear imrression 
of the world is the same as 
Bettina’s. A house which we 
did not yet know as small, 
set in a place which still is 
wide and green. 

As far back as we remember 
it at all, we remember roam- 
ing this expanse — always, in 
the beginning, with our 
mother. A region where we 
played with the infinite pos- 
sibilities of existence — from 
the discovery of a wheatear’s 
hidden nest, to the appari- 
tion of a pack of hounds on 
the horizon, followed by men 
in red coats and ladies in 
sober habit, on horses that 
came galloping out of the 
vague, up over the green rim 
of the world, jumping the 
five-barred gate into Little 
Klaus’ meadow, and vanish- 
ing in a pleasant fanfare 
of horn, of baying and 
hallooing — leaving us stand- 


ing there in a stirred and wonderful stillness. 
We seldom met any one afoot in those days, 
of what a cavalry officer’s daughter must have except, now and then, the cottager who lived in 
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a thatched hut down in one of the multitude of 
hollows. We called him ‘Kleiner Klaus” be- 
cause he had one horse of his own, but some- 
times in the paddock four others grazed and 
kicked their heels. And he was little and 
shrewd-looking, and used to smile at Bettina. 

To be sure, every one smiled at Bettina. 

And Bettina would show her dimple, and nod 
her shining curls, and pass by like a small prin- 
cess, scattering gold of gladness and good will. 

Though we children looked on Kleiner Klaus 
as a friend, years went by before we dared so 
much as say good morning to him. Any one 
else found at large in our green dominions was 
an enemy. 

So much we learned before we learned to 
speak our mother tongue. And all in that first 
lesson, so far as | was concerned: a lesson typi- 
fied in the figure hurrying to the rescue down 
the flagged path toward the gate. My mother, 
who had moved through all our days with 
changeless calm! And now she was running so 
fast that her thick hair was loosened. A lock 
blew across her face. 

Mélanie, our nurse, stood inside the gate 
with Bettina in her arms. A lady leaned over, 
asking the way to the Dew Pond. Mélanie 
could not even understand the question. But I 
knew all about the Dew Pond. I had been 
there with my mother to look for caddis-flies. So 
| pointed to the knoll against the sky, and 
stammered a direction. Bettina was of no use 
to any one looking for the Dew Pond. But she 
quickly took her place as the centre of interest. 
All that she did to make good her divine right 
was to show her dimple and point a meaning 
finger at the jewelled watch pinned to the 
stranger’s gown. The lady held out her hands to 
our baby. Bettina consented to be taken nearer 
to the sparkling toy. 

Then our mother — as | say — hurrying out 
of the house as though it were on fire; — taking 
the baby and the nurse and me away in such 
haste I had no time to finish telling the lady 
how to find the Dew Pond. 

I heard my mother, who was commonly so 
gentle, telling the nurse in stern staccato French 
if ever it happened again she would be sent 
away. Never, never was she to allow any one 
to touch our baby! Had the strange woman 
kissed Bettina? 

The new nurse lied. And | said no word. 

But the impression was stamped deep. No 
one, outside the family at Duncombe, was ever 
to kiss Bettina. 


There was one lasting cloud upon a childhood 
spent as close to our mother as fledgelings in 


a nest. 
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Our mother was the most beautiful person 
we had ever seen. Even as quite young chil- 
dren, we were dimly conscious of the touch of 
pathos in the beauty that is frail — as though 
we guessed it was never to grow old. But this 
was not the cloud. The presentiment was too 
undefined, it came in a guise too gentle, to give 
us present uneasiness. 

In the unquestioning way of children, we ac- 
cepted the fact that one’s mother should be too 
easily tired to join in active games. But she 
taught us how to play. She was as much a fac- 
tor in our recreation as in our lessons. So much 
so, that we were a long time in finding out the 
dividing line between work and play. I think 
that must have been because our mother had a 
genius for teaching. The hard things she made 
stimulating, and the easy things she made 
delight. 

No, there was an exception to this. Not even 
my mother could make me good at music. 

Years after | was still able only to practice, 
Bettina “played.” And better even than her 
playing was Bettina’s singing. That began when 
she was quite a baby. I see her now, a small 
figure all white except her green shoes and her 
hair of sunset gold, singing; — singing a nursery 
rhyme to an ancient tune my mother had found 
in one of her collections of old English songs: 


Where are you going to, my pretty maid?" 


We thought this specially accomplished, be- 
cause it was Bettina’s first English song. 

We found out, by and by, that the walks we 
thought so adventurously long were little walks. 
We also found that our world was less uninhab- 
ited than we thought. Duncombe, we discov- 
ered, stood midway between two large country 
houses. Besides the cottage of Kleiner Klaus, 
there were other small peasant holdings, dotted 
like islands in our sea of green — brave little 
inclosures made by the few who refused to be 
wholly dispossessed when, in the eighteenth 
century, the open heath, as we heard later, had 
been taken from the people. 

Our own Duncombe, which we thought very 
grand and spacious, had been only a superior 
sort of farm-house. 

Every one has marked the shrinkage in those 
nobler spaces we knew as children. In our 
case, not all imaginary the difference between 
what we thought was “‘ours” and what, for the 
time being, was. We never doubted but 
the boundless heath belonged to us as much 
as our garden did. We were confirmed in our 
belief by the attitude of our mother toward 
those persons detected in daring to walk “our” 
paths, or touch our wild flowers, or, worst crime 























MOTHER’S VOICE. 


‘BUT 


‘WHAT 
SHE 


“IT HEARD MY ARE 


TIRED 


Is 


of all, disturb our birds. 


The proper thing 
to do, on catching sight of any stranger, was 
to start with an aversion, suggested by our 
mother’s, but improved upon, more pictorial. 
We would all three stare at the intruder, and 
then allow our eyes to travel to the nearer of the 


signs, ‘‘ Trespassers,” etc. | was twelve before | 

realized that we ourselves were trespassers. 
The heath belonged to Lord Helmstone. 
That was a blow. 


AND 





YOU DOING THE WINDOW INSTANTLY.’ 


WET!’ I 


SHUT 
CRIED” 


Still worse the later knowledge that Dun- 
combe House and garden were not our own. 
The laying out of a golf course and the cheapen- 
ing of the motor-car forced the facts upon our 
knowledge. But I am glad that as little chil- 
dren we did not know these things. We saw 
ourselves as heiresses to the prettiest house and 
garden in the world. And no whit less to those 
broad acres rolling away toward London and 
the Future. 
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THose early days, as I have said, were happy 
and warmly sheltered. Yet there was all about 
us, or hovering near, ready to swoop down, a 
sense of fear. 

| hardly know how we came first to feel it as a 
factor in life. A thousand impressions stamped 
the consciousness deep and deeper still —a 
thing as close to life as the flesh to our bones. 
We were safe there on our island in the heathery 
sea, only as people are safe who never trust 
themselves to the treachery of ships. 

My mother seemed to hug the thought of 
home as those in old days who heard a wolf 
howl gave thanks for the stout stockade. More 
times than I can count, I have seen her coming 
home from one of our walks with that look, 
half dreaming, half vague apprehension. | 
have seen her turn that look back on Bettina, 
lagging: “‘Soon home, now, little girl. Soon 
safe in our dear home.” 

I remember the look of the heath at dusk on 
winter days. The forbidding grey of the sky. 
The clammy chill. A white fog coming out of 
the hollows —a level mist; not rising high at 
first, but coming nearer, nearer, like the ghost of 
an inundating sea. All the familiar things taking 
on an unreal look. A silence, and a shivering. 
Sometimes the dull oppression broken by a bird’s 
note. Harsh and sudden. A danger signal. 

I see us linking arms and, with our mother 
between us, so mend the pace that she would 
reach home almost breathless. Nevertheless we 
would hurry indoors and shoot the bolt behind 
us like people who knew themselves pursued. 

Perhaps my mother’s fear had grounds we 
children never knew. But we knew that the 
sound of a door shut, and a bolt shot, was music 
in her ears. Her changed “‘home”’ face was like 
summer come again. She would help us to 
strip off our wraps, and, all in a glow, we would 
go flying to the haven of our pretty fire-bright 
room with its gay chintzes, its lamps and 
flowers. One of us would ring for tea. An- 

other would draw chairs about the blaze. My 
mother’s part was to close the heavy inside 
shutters, to let down across the panels the iron 
bar, and draw the curtains. 

“* Now we are safe and sound!” she would say. 

I do not pretend to explain, for | do not know, 
how it was that, though we loved our walks, 
Bettina and | came to share her sense of danger. 

There is no more characteristic picture of my 
mother in my mind than that which shows her 
to me with needle arrested over work slipping 
off her knee, or holding a page half turned, her 
lifted face wearing that look, listening, fore- 
boding. And yet, there was nothing the least 
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tragic about my mother’s usual looks or moods. 
She was merely gentle and aloof. 

She helped us to be very happy children; 
and, if she made us sometimes most unhappy, 
she did so unconsciously. And she did so only 
at times when she must have been unhappy too. 

She played for us to dance, and she played for 
us to sing. But after Bettina and I had gone 
through our gay little action songs, and after 
we had sung all together our glees and catches, 
we would be sent to do lessons in the morning- 
room — which was our school-room under the 
cheerfuller name. 

Then, sitting alone, between daylight and 
dark, our mother would sing for herself songs of 
such sadness as youth could hardly bear. Oh, 
we were glad when Martha Loring’s face ap- 
peared with the lamp and consolatory sugges- 
tions of supper. 

Better still the blessed times when the music 
was too sad even for our mother — when she 
would break off and come to find us — help us 
to hurry through our task, and then for reward 
(hers or ours? . . . I never quite knew) open 
the satinwood cabinet and take out the treas- 
ures and let us see and handle them. All but 
two. We had been allowed to hold our father’s 
order and his watch. We had turned over the 
pretty things he had given her; we knew that I 
was to have the diamond star when | grew up and 
Betty the pearl-and-emerald pendant. Only 
the two brass buttons we might never touch. 

We never knew why the brass buttons were 
so precious. She held thefh wonderfully — as 
though they were alive. 

And we too — we were always happier after 
we had seen them. 

We knew that she felt, somehow, safer. 

So did we. 

We had come early to know that our mother’s 
refusal to take any part in such meagre “life” 
as the scattered community offered was indeed 
founded upon “‘indisposition,”’ as we had heard; 
but an indisposition deeper than her malady. 
We never knew her to say, “ These card-playing, 
fox-hunting people are our inferiors.”” But she 
might as well. We read her thought. 

Betty was two years younger than I, but no- 
body would believe I was not the elder by five 
years or even six. My thoughtfulness and 
gravity as a child, my being cast in a larger, 
soberer mould, lent validity to my assumption 
of the right to take care of Bettina — even to 
harry her now and then, when her feet out- 
strayed the paths appointed. 

Bettina was not only younger. She was deli- 
cate. She had to be protected against colds, 
against fatigue. 

There is in almost every house one main con- 























cern. When | look back, | see that in ours the 
main concern was Bettina. If she had been less 
sweet-natured she would have been made intol- 
erable. But the great need of being loved kept 
Bettina lovable. 

I can not remember that we ever spent half a 
day away from each other, or away from our 
mother. 

I feel still the panic that fell on us after the 
excitement of seeing the good-natured Mrs. 
Reuter drive up in her motor-car — the first 
we had encountered at close quarters, a jarring, 
uncanny, evil-smelling apparition in our peace- 
ful court. Mrs. Reuter leaned out and unfolded 
her dreadful errand. To invite us children to 
come and stay at her house in Brighton from 
Friday to Monday. 

We stood there, blank, speechless. 

Our mother, with a presence of mind for 
which we blessed her, said she could not spare 
us. She was not well. I was a famous little 
nurse. Relief and pride rushed together. | 
could have kissed my mother’s feet. My own 
could hardly keep from dancing. 

“Let me take the little one, then,” said this 
brutal visitor. 

The “little one”’ burst into heartrending sobs. 

Twenty times that afternoon the little one 
made my mother say: “I will not let any one 
take you away.” “No, never.”’ ‘“‘You shall not 
pay visits.” 

And Betty, 
never?” 

“Not never.” 

Oh, mother, mother! would you had kept 
your word. 


suspicious, insistent: ‘“‘Not 


WHEN I was thirteen years old we lost our 
ally, Martha Loring. She had been with us 
since she was fifteen — at first a little scullery- 
maid. Later she was promoted and became a 
person much trusted, in spite of her youth and 
her love of fun. We had all sorts of games and 
private understandings with Martha. She was 
a genius at furnishing a doll’s house. She got 
another friend of ours to make us a dresser for 
our doll’s kitchen. This other gifted person was 
Peter, who was almost twenty, and who used to 
bring the vegetables. We did not know why he 
could never bring us our presents at the same 
time — perhaps out of fear of the cook, who 





was elderly and who held strict views upon the 
wickedness of eating between meals. 

She never knew that that clever Peter cir- 
cumvented her by climbing over the orchard 
wall with our red apples and with pockets full of 
the hazel-nuts we loved. 


Martha Loring told 
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us that if ever we spoke of these gifts they 
would be forbidden, and Peter would never 
come any more. So we were most careful. 

So was Peter — so careful that he brought 
his gifts after dark. Martha used to have to go 
down the garden and wait for them — wait so 
long, sometimes, that we fell asleep and only 
got Peter’s presents in the morning. 

Martha had laughing brown eyes and full 
scarlet lips. No wonder we were impressed by 
the transformation of this cheerful and familiar 
presence into something heavy-eyed and secret. 
One morning she came out of our mother’s room 
sobbing, and went away without saying good- 
bye — though she wasn’t ever coming back, 
the cook said. 

Our mother was so unwell that day she did 
not want even me in the room. 

In the evening Bettina and | went into the 
kitchen to ask Mrs. Ransom what had become 
of Martha. Mrs. Ransom was in a bad temper. 
She said roughly that Martha had gone under. 

“Under? Under what?” 

Mrs. Ransom said, “Sh!” 

| went back to the kitchen alone, and begged 
the cook to tell me what had happened. She 
was angrier than ever, and said the young ladies 
where she lived before never asked questions, 
and would never have fashed themselves about 
a housemaid who was a horrid person. | was 
angry, too, at that, and told her she was jealous 
of Martha. She chased me out with a hot 
frying-pan. 

We felt justified in disbelieving all Mrs. Ran- 
som had said when we found out that Martha 
had not “gone under” at all. She had gone to 
stay with the family of Little Klaus. But our 
mother said Little Klaus’ wife ought not to have 
taken Marthain. She wrote Mrs. Klaus a letter. 

As for us, we were never to speak to Martha 
again. And we were not to go near Little 
Klaus’ cottage as long as Martha stayed there. 
Very soon she went away. 

We were reminded of Martha whenever a beg- 
gar came to the back door, or a dusty man on 
the heath road asked us for his fare to Brighton. 
Martha would have told the beggar to go and 
wait in the first clump of gorse. And she would 
smuggle food out to him. She would borrow 
our threepenny bits to make up the dusty man’s 
fare. But she always paid us back. 

I was not a secretive person, but | had learned 
years before that my mother was unwilling that 
we should ever go into any of the cottages. Not 
even for shelter in a storm were we to cross one 
of those thresholds. I felt sure that this pre- 


caution was on Betty’s account. 
I never let Bettina go into the Klaus cottage. 
Indeed, she never wished to. 


That instinctive 
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shrinking from ugliness and suffering seemed 
quite natural in a rose-leaf creature like Bettina. 


But | was made of commoner clay. And long 
after she had left us I missed that other piece of 
common clay, Martha Loring. 

The thought of Martha was especially vivid 
in my mind on one occasion two years or more 
after she “went under.” 

Bettina caught one of her dreadful colds. But 
we had made her well again — so well that she 
insisted on going for a walk. My mother 
wrapped her warmly, and | knelt down and put 
on her leggings and overshoes. 

But, after all, we only stayed out about ten 
minutes. My mother said the air was raw — 
“not safe.” 

At luncheon Bettina was urged to eat more. 
Though, as | say, she seemed quite well again, 
she had not recovered her appetite. Her nor- 
mal appetite was small and fastidious. Often 
special dainties had to be prepared to tempt 
Bettina. And I remember, for a reason that will 
be obvious later, | remember we had delicious 
things to eat that day. Unluckily, Bettina 
wasn’t hungry, and she grew rather fretful at 
being urged to eat more than she wanted. 

My mother remembered a tonic that she some- 
times made Bettina take. When she _ had 
helped us to pudding, she went upstairs to find 
the tonic — because she was the only one who 
knew where it was. 

While we sat waiting, a face looked in at the 
window. A pinched, unhappy face with hun- 
gry eyes. A woman stood out there, holding a 
baby wrapped in a shawl. The window was 
shut, for the rain had begun as we sat down — 
heavy leaden drops out of a leaden sky. 

| ran and opened the window. “What is it?” 
I said, quite unnecessarily. The woman told us 
she had started for the hop-fields that morning. 
She had no money to pay railway fare, but a 
man had given her a lift as far as the vil- 
lage. She did not know how she was going to 
reach the hop-fields. 

At that moment I| heard my mother’s voice. 
“What are you doing? Shut the window in- 
stantly."”". And, as | did not do so quickly 
enough, she came behind me and shut the win- 
dow sharply. What was I thinking of! Had I 
no regard for my little sister sitting there in the 
current of raw air? Really, she had thought 
me old enough by now to be trusted! 

Seldom had I been so scolded. | forgot, fora 
moment, about the woman — | remembered her 
only when I saw my mother make a gesture over 
my head: “Go away.” 

“Oh, but she is tired and wet!” I said, 
and | tried to tell her story. My mother inter- 
rupted me. Hop-pickers were a very low class. 
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They were dirty and verminous and spread infec- 
tious diseases. 

“Go away,” she said; and again that gesture. 

| felt myself choking. “She is hungry,” I 
whispered. 

My mother measured out the tonic. 

My first misgiving about her shook the 
foundations of existence. Other, lesser in- 
stances came back to me — strange lapses into 
hardness on the part of so tender a being. What 
did they mean? If I scratched my arm she 
would fly for a soothing lotion, and. help healing 
with soft words. If Bettina pinched her finger, 
the whole house would be stirred up to sympa- 
thize. No smallest ache or ailing of ours but 
our mother’s sensitiveness shared. And yet —— 

The woman with her burden had moved 
away — a draggled figure in the rain. 

A horrible feeling sprang up in my heart — an 
impulse of actual hatred towards my mother — as 
the hop-picker disappeared. | kept thinking of 
Martha Loring. If Martha Loring had been in 
the kitchen, she would somehow have got food 
to the woman, and a few pence. The image of 
Martha Loring shone bright above the greyness 
of that wretched time. 

Looking back, I say to myself, Not all in vain, 
perhaps, the life of the little servant who had 
been turned out of doors. At Duncombe, 
where she had had her time of happiness, where 
she had served and suffered, something of her 
spirit still survived. 

Martha Loring sat that day in judgment on 
my mother. 

And I was torn with the misery of having to 
admit the sentence just. 

With unloving eyes | watched my mother lift an 
ugly black spider very gently in a handkerchief 
and put thecreatureouttosafety. But that hag- 
gard hop-picker — no, | couldn’t understand it. 

The hop-picker haunted me. Then I made a 
compact with her. For her sake I would con- 
trive somehow to give bread to any hungry man 
or woman who went by. And so I| addressed 
the hop-picker in my thoughts: ‘‘ Though you 
had no bread for yourself, you will be the means 
of giving bread to others.” The hop-picker ac- 
cepted the arrangement. Peace came back. 

In the vague pagan fashion of the young, | 
thought, too, that by kind deeds | might pay off 
my mother’s score. Her fears for us somehow 
prevented her from feeling for other people’s 
children. Something I didn’t know about had 
made her like that. In my struggle to resolve 
the discord between a nagging conscience and 
my adoration for my mother, | seemed to leave 
childhood behind. 

Still, very dimly, if at all, could I have real- 
ized there was any connection between her con- 
































‘THE GREEN FROCK WAS ALL BUT FINISHED. BUT MY MOTHER WOULD NOT COME TO SEE 
THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER PIN IT ON, .. . ‘I CAN NOT SLEEP WITH 
THAT WOMAN IN THE HOUSE,’ SHE SAID” 
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tinued shrinking from our fellow creatures, and 
that old nameless Fear we used to bar the door 
against. Yet, in one guise or another, Fear 
still was at the gate. Yesterday the menace of 
Bettina’s illness. To-day a hop-picker, bringing 
a whiff of the sick world’s infection through our 
windows. 
To-morrow? 


IV 


WHEN to-morrow came, we knew. We had 
been using up our capital. Another year, at this 
rate, and it would be gone. What was to be- 
come of us? Should we have to sell Duncombe 
House? I asked. Only then we learned that 
Duncombe belonged to Lord Helmstone. But 
the rent was low. My mother said that, at the 
worst, we would go on living at Duncombe. 
Yes, even if we kept only one servant instead of 
three. For we would still have the tiny pension 
granted an officer’s widow. 

And should we always have the pension? 

Yes, as long as she lived. 

Not “always,” then. A horrible feeling of 
helplessness, a sense of the bigness of the world 
and of our littleness, came down upon me. We 
seemed to have almost no relations. We knew 
our father had a step-sister, a good deal older 
than he. We heard that she lived in London and 
-was childless. That was all. My mother had 
been an orphan. She never seemed to want to 
talk about the past. When we were little we 
took no interest in these things. As we grew 
older we grew afraid of paining her with ques- 
tions. In some crisis of house-cleaning a photo- 
graph came to the surface. Who was this with 
the hair rolled high and the pear-shaped ear- 
rings? Oh, that was Mrs. Caterham. 

“Aunt Josephine?” 

“Well, your father’s step-sister.”’ 

All hope of better acquaintance with her was 
dashed by learning that she had opposed our 
father’s marriage, opposed it bitterly. 

“She couldn’t have known you,” Bettina said. 

“That | was not known to her was crime 
enough,”” my mother answered, with unwonted 
bitterness. 

Just as we were made to feel that questions 
about Aunt Josephine were troubling, I felt now 
that to inquire into our precise financial condi- 
tion was to harass and depress my mother. The 
condition was bad; therefore it was best cov- 
ered up. 

“We shall manage,” she said. 

| was sixteen when this thunderbolt de- 
scended. I knew that to “manage” was just 
what my mother, at all events, was quite incapa- 
ble of doing. We still kept three servants and 
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no accounts. 


Lawyers’ letters were put away. 
Out of sight, they seemed to be out of mind — 


out of my mother’s mind. | thought constantly 
about these things. 

One day, months later, | blurted out a hope 
that we should all die together. My mother 
was horrified. 

“But if we don’t,” I said, “how are we going 
to live, Bettina and I, without the pension?”’ 

“You will have husbands, I hope, to take 
care of you.” 

| went over the grounds for this “hope”’ with 
no great confidence. 

My mother went alone into the garden. She 
came in looking tired and white. Compunction 
seized me. I persuaded her to go upstairs and 
lie down. I would bring up her tea-tray. I ex- 
pected to have to beg and urge. But she went 
upstairs “quite goodly,” as we used to say. She 
looked back and smiled. She was still the most 
beautiful person we knew. But it was a very 
waxen beauty now. I must learn not to weary 
her with insoluble riddles. | went into the 
dining-room to make her tray ready — | liked 
doing it myself. Bettina’s voice came floating 
in. She had grown tired of playing proper 
music. She was singing the nursery rhyme 
which my mother had set to variations of the 
tinkling old-world tune: 


“Where are you going to, my pretty maid?’” 


| thought how strange and wonderful was the 
simplest, most ordinary little life. There must 
always be that question: what is going to be- 
come of me? I had long known what was the 
proper thing to happen. | ought to marry Lord 
Helmstone’s heir. And Bettina should marry 
a prince. 

We began to see the Helmstones. My mother 
even went to them once or twice. Lady Helm- 
stone and the two unmarried daughters came 
home from a tour round the world in their cous- 
in’s yacht.: Lady Barbara was the plain daugh- 
ter. She was twenty-two, and wrote poetry, we 
heard. But we thought the youngest of the 
family much the cleverest. Hermione was strik- 
ing to look at, and the fact that she laughed at 
Barbara, and at pretty well every one else, made 
her seem very superior. Also, she had an air. 

She made a deep impression on Bettina. I, 
too, found her wonderful. But my mother said 
she was crude. We thought that was only be- 
cause, in spite of “being who she was,” Her- 
mione Helmstone put pink stuff on her lips and 
darkened the under lids of her green eyes. Just 
a little, you understand. Enough to give her a 
look of extraordinary brilliancy. She took a 
great fancy to Bettina. In spite of Bettina’s 



































being so young, Hermione used to tell her about 
her love affairs. 

There seemed to bea greatmany. But one was 
serious. She was “as good as engaged,”’ she said, 
to Guy Whitby-Dawson. He was in the Guards. 

We were all agog. When was she going to be 
married? 

She didn’t know. It was dreadfully expen- 
sive, being in the Guards. 

Being a peer seemed to be very expensive, too. 
Hermione’s father had so many places to keep 
up, and so many daughters, he couldn’t afford 
to give Hermione more than the “‘merest pit- 
tance.” When we heard what it was, we thought 
it very grand to call such a provision a mere 
pittance. I wished we three had a pittance. 

For those two to try to live on it would be 
madness, Hermione said. Soshe and Guy would 
have to wait. Perhaps some of Guy’s relations 
would die. Then he would have plenty. 

Meanwhile, in spite of being ‘“‘as good as en- 
gaged,” Hermione flirted a good deal with her 
cousin, Eddie Monmouth, and with the various 
other young men who came to the week-end 
parties and for the hunting. Bettina and | were 
rather sorry for Guy, until the day when Her- 
mione brought over some of his photographs for 
us tolook at. We did not admire him at all. 

But we never told Hermione. 

All this time, Bettina was less in my thoughts 
than she had been since she was born — till one 
afternoon when | began to think furiously about 
her again. 

Lord Helmstone had “looked in for a mo- 
ment” with Eddie Monmouth, and then, as | 
thought, gone on to the links. 

I went indoors and wrote a note for my 
mother. Then I escaped to the garden. “I 
will go down in the orchard,” | said to myself, 
“and wait by the gap in the wall fora glimpse 
of the golfers playing the short round.’”’ The 
espaliers on the wall were dropping their petals; 
but the gnarled apple tree, this side of the gap, 
was tufted all over with pink and white. It stood 
there, brave and smiling in the last rays of the sun 

- | started, and stood as still as the apple tree. 

Under the low branches two figures: my sis- 
ter’s raised face, the other bending down. He 
kissed her — Eddie Monmouth. I turned and 
fled back to the house. The kiss might have 
been on my lips, so effectually it wakened me 
out of my dreaming. 

Bettina! — old enough to be kissed by a man! 

So she was the first to be engaged . . . my 
little sister? 


I tried that night to lead up to a confidence. 
But I had neglected Bettina too long, appar- 
ently, for her to want to tell me her great secret, 
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just at first. Solwaited. Then a dreadful day 
when Hermione came over to say that she was 
going up to London for Eddie Monmouth’s 
wedding. Yes, most unexpected. All in hot 
haste, just before his sailing for India; the bride, 
a girl they had never heard of. 

| dared not look at Betty for some minutes. 
When at last | mustered up courage to steal a 
glance, not a cloud on Betty’s face. Here was 
courage! But what the poor child must be 
going through! I could not leave her to bear 
this awful thing alone. . . . 

When Hermione had gone | told Bettina that 
| knew. She looked at me out of her innocent 
eyes, and reddened just a little. Then she 
laughed. “Oh, | don’t mind like that,’’ she 
said. ‘‘He was very nice; but | think I prefer 
Herbert Dallas.” 

At first | was sure this was just a brave at- 
tempt to bear her suffering alone. But I was 
wrong. Bettina did like Herbert Dallas best! 
He liked Bettina, and flirted with her. 


V 


[HE Helmstones had come down for the last 
week-end before going to Marseilles to join their 
yacht, the Nautch Girl. 

Lady Helmstone called one evening, very 
smart and smiling, and without preamble pro- 
posed to take Bettina along as one of her party. 
Equally without hesitation, my mother said the 
idea was quite impracticable. 

Lady Helmstone was a person accustomed to 
having her own way. “You can not expect,” 
she said, “‘ you can not want to keep your girls at 
home forever.” 

““N-no,”’ my mother agreed, with that old look 
of shrinking. But Bettina was far too young. 

A niece of Lord Helmstone’s, just Bettina’s 
age, was to be of the party. 

Ah, well, Bettina was different. Bettina was 
the sort of child who had never been able to face 
the idea of a single night away from home. And 
this was a question of a cruise of — how many 
weeks? 

‘Six months,” said Lady Helmstone cheerfully. 

My mother stared. Lady Helmstone could 


not have meant the proposal seriously. “‘Bet- 
tina would die of homesickness.”’ 
Lady Helmstone ventured to think not. As | 


have said, she was ill accustomed to seeing her 
invitations set aside. She spoke of Heimione’s 
disappointment — they were all so fond of Bet- 
tina. She would have every care. 

My mother made her acknowledgments — 
the suggestion was most kind, most hospitably 
meant. But Lady Helmstone had only to put it 
to Bettina. She would soon see! 
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Her ladyship smiled. “I think you will find 
Bettina would like to come with us.” 

| was annoyed at her way of saying that 
as if she knew Bettina better than we. | went 
into the next room. | left the door open in case 
my mother should need me, and | heard them 
talking about “daughters.”’ 

There was much to be said, Lady Helmstone 
thought, for the way they did things in France. 

My mother preferred the English way. 

“And yet, you will not take it,” said the 
other, with that suavity that allowed her to be 
even impertinent without quite seeming so. 
“| don’t think, living as you do, you quite real- 
ize the trouble mothers take to give their girls 
the sort of opportunity you are refusing.” 

There were changes — “great and radical 
changes,’”’ she said — changes which my mother, 
leading this life of the religieuse, was possibly 
not aware of. 

My mother deprecated as much as she had 
heard of these changes. 

“Ah, but necessary — a question of supply and 
demand. You can afford to disregard them only 
if you do not expect your daughters to marry.” 

My mother said stiffly that she saw no reason 
to suppose her daughters would not marry 
“all in good time.” They were very young, 
Bettina a child. 

“She is very little younger than | was when | 
married, or than you were yourself, if | may 
hazard a guess.” My mother was silent. She 
was still silent when Lady Helmstone laid down 
the law that a girl’s best ““opportunities”’ came 
before she was twenty. In these davs of Gaiety 
girls and American heiresses, the whole question 
had grown incomparably more difficult. “‘ Mo- 
thers with a sense,of family duty — I may say 
of patriotism — have to think seriously about 
these things.” She herself, having married off 
three daughters and two nieces, might be con- 
sidered something of an expert. Indeed, she 
was so regarded; she had advised hundreds. .. . 

The interview ended stiffly. 

Che only part of my mother’s share in it that 
| regretted was her suggesting that Lady Helm- 
stone should not, after all, let Bettina know 
there had been any question of her going. 
“The child is already disturbed enough at the 
prospect of losing Hermione.” 

When Lady Helmstone had gone, my mother 
sat up with flushed cheeks and said: “If Betty 
never went anywhere, | should not want her to 
go away in the care of a woman like that.” 

The next night the Helmstones gave a dance. 
Bettina and I were asked, but my mother was 
less well than usual and it was not difficult to 
persuade her to send Bettina alone. 

I put the finishing touches to Bettina’s dress 
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in our mother’s room, so that she might have the 
pleasure of lying there and looking at Betty, all 
white and golden in the candle-light. While | 
tied her sash | noticed her frowning at herself 
in the glass. 

“T look dreadfully missish,”’ she said. 

When I protested, she said: “Worse, then 
Like a charity child at a school treat.” 

We were amazed. My mother asked where 
she had got such ideas. I heard Hermione be- 
hind Betty’s voice. 

She turned round and faced our mother with 
her most beguiling air: “It’s going to be mine 
some day. . . . Lend me the pearl-and-erfferald 
pendant.” 

That my mother should be surprised at the 
suggestion seemed only natural. But I could 
not see why she should be so annoyed. I, too, 
begged her to let Bettina wear the pendant 
\fter all, Bettina was in her seventeenth year, 
and she was going to a real party. 

“A girl of sixteen wanting to wear a thing 
like that!” 

Bettina frowned. How old must she be be- 
fore she could wear the pendant? 

My mother wouldn’t say. 

After Bettina had gone, | asked about the 
market value of jewels. My mother seemed to 
think the inquiry very odd, and somehow offen- 
sive. I asked if she thought the big diamond 
star was worth as much as L600. She said | ap- 
peared to have a very sordid way of looking at 
things whose real value was that they were sym- 
bolic of something that was beyond price. | 
said| knewthat. But did she not think that, for 
some great and important end, my father would 
have been the first to say, let the jewels be sold? 

My mother put her hand up to her eyes. | 
blew out one candle and set a shield before the 
other. She spoke my name, and | started. The 
voice sounded odd. | went back to the bedside. 
“Are you ill?” | said. She shook her head and 
motioned me to sit down. 

Then she told me. We were living on the pro- 
ceeds of the diamond star. 

Che pendant had been sold the summer be- 
fore. There was nothing more worth selling 
except the furniture; possibly a few prints. 

We owed Lord Helmstone six months’ rent. 

The conversation about the jewels goaded my 
mother into taking a step which even we, blind as 
we were, felt to be epoch-making in our history. 

That same evening she began to talk about 
Aunt Josephine —toexcuse her. She had beenso 
wrapped up in her brilliant young step-brother 
(and Aunt Josephine would never allow the 
step”) that any other person’s coming in must 
inevitably have been resented. “She idolized 
your father.””. A woman of high character; given 
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to good works; busied about the redemption of 
longshoremen and about country treats for jam- 
factory girls; knee-deep in philanthropy. And 
childless. She could not, especially now, after that 
old first anger had long cooled —she could not be 
indifferent to the fate of her brother’s children. 
‘Are you thinking of writing to her?” | said. 
She explained that for her to address Mrs. 
Caterham was, under the circumstances, hardly 
possible. But there was no reason in the world 
why I should not. 
| felt there were reasons, but I could not 
think what they were. My mother, meanwhile, 
grew almost cheerful, outlining the sort of thing 
| might say. No requests, in this first communi- 
cation. A letter — if it found Mrs. Caterham 
so inclined — merely to open a long-closed door. 
I did not like my task. The next morning, in 
a mood of deep dejection, | dated a sheet of 
paper, and began: 


My dear Aunt Josephine: 


| got no further that day. 

When Betty came back from seeing the 
Helmstones off, it was a Betty we had never 
seen before. Hermione had told her that she 
might have gone yachting, too! It was like a 
stab to see my mother’s face, now, and to re- 
member the confidence with which she had 
quoted the old story about Bettina’s insisting 
on the promise that she should not be made to 
pay visits. “Not never?” “‘Not never.”’ 

| had hated Lady Helmstone for saying that 
Bettina would, in her ladyship’s opinion, be 
found to have outgrown her reluctance. It was 
true. Bettina wanted to go! 

My mother — unwiselv, | felt — reminded 
Betty of the old pledge. ‘I was a baby then. 
What did | know?” 

And now there were tears in Bettina’s eyes 
because she was not going to leave her mother. 


| don’t like to think of those next days. 
They were all a strain and a tangle. The way 
in which Bettina took her disappointment made 
my mother positively ill. 1 lost patience more 
than once. But my mother, never. 

“You will see all the beautiful places some 
day, my darling.” 

Bettina was sure she never should. This had 
been her one chance. Who else was likely to 
take her? 

“The fit and proper person. Your husband 
will take you, as your father took me.”’ 

That answer surprised us both. 

| could not blame Bettina for feeling that it 
seemed to postpone the delights of travel over- 
long. The strange new Bettina went about the 


house, settling to nothing, at once restive and 
idle — all on edge. The worst sign of all was 
that she neglected her music. My mother re- 
monstrated. 

“What's the use?” 

“You will find your music a very important 
part of your equipment.” 

“Equipment!” said the new Bettina scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Equipment for what?” 

“For taking your place in the world.” 

“The world!” Bettina exchanged looks with 
me. 

Yes, the world seemed far away. Inaccessible. 

“If we never go anywhere, never see any one, 
there is no use in being equipped.” 

| think Bettina was sorry she said that. The 
effect of it was as though some rude hand had 
thrown down a screen. My mother, looking up 
with hollow, startled eyes, must have caught a 
glimpse of something that she dreaded. . . . 

“Don’t put it off,” she whispered. ‘Get that 
letter off to your Aunt Josephine to-night.” 

| composed it very carefully. 

My sister and | had often wished, | wrote, 
that we had some acquaintance with our only 
relation, especially as she and our father had 
been so much to each other. Our mother was 
in poor health. We lived very quietly. But 
we all hoped if ever Aunt Josephine came to this 
part of the world —a very pretty part — she 
would come to see us. | was nearly nineteen 
now. And I was her “affectionate niece.” 

Feeling myself very diplomatic and “deep,” 
| inclosed the last photograph Hermione had 
taken of Bettina. | wrote on it: “Betty at six- 
teen — but it does not do her justice.” 

If anything could win her over, it would be that 
snap-shot of Betty dancing on Duncombe lawn. 

I posted the letter in an access of remorse and 
wretchedness — afraid I had left it too long. 
For my mother had said: “After all, instead of 
your leaving me — | shall have to leave you.” 

That same night our doctor told me that he 
had sent to London for a heart specialist. He 
would be down on Thursday — which was the 
day after to-morrow. | saw in the doctor’s face 
that he was anxious at the delay. He admitted 
that he was “afraid” to wait. He would wire 
for another man. 

“You don’t,” I whispered — “you don’t 
mean — quite soon?” 

He repeated that he was “afraid.” 

Then I felt | knew all that any specialist could 
tell me. 


Vi 


BETTINA came into my mother’s room and 
handed me a letter. 
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“THE COLONEL SAID THEY WERE SICK, IN LONDON, OF SOPHISTICATED DANCING, WHAT 
THEY WANTED WAS BETTINA’S SORT. BETTINA SHOOK HER HEAD” 
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“Mrs. Caterham?” My mother drew her- 
self up on the pillow with an animation I| had 
not thought to see again. 
| opened and read: 


My dear Niece: 


““Aha!”” My mother brought out the ejacu- 
lation with an effect of having doubted if the 
relationship would be owned. 

That introductory phrase turned out the 
most comprehensible part of the first half of 
Aunt Josephine’s letter. As for me, | was com- 
pletely floored by the “Dynamism of Mind,” 
after stumbling over a cryptic reference to my 
mother’s “‘state — which you must not expect 
me to call sickness. There is no such thing. 
There is only harmony or unharmony, whether 
of the so-called body or the soul.” 

On the third page, the writer descended from 
these Alpine heights to say that it had been 
“inspirationally borne in upon her that the time 
was come for her brother’s daughters to widen 
their horizon, and, incidentally, to see something 
of their father’s world.”’ 

lhe implied slur upon our mother’s world was, 
to my surprise, not resented. “Goon. Goon.” 

The letter ended by saying that, in spite of 
very grave and urgent preoccupations, Aunt 
Josephine would endeavour to draw a little of 
the old life round her if her nieces would come 
and stay with her in Lowndes Square for the 
month of June. 

‘“‘A London season!”’ Bettina cried. 

| looked up from the letter and saw my 
mother watching with hungry delight Bettina’s 
face of rapture. Bettina had not looked like 
that since the Helmstones went away. 

But the most marked change, after all, was in 
my mother herself. 

When the doctor came, he was staggered. 
“T’ll believe in miracles after this.” 

My mother had taken it for granted that both 
Bettina and | would accept Aunt Josephine’s 
invitation, though I| said at once / could not 
leave home. My mother put this aside with: 
“Bettina go alone! A wild idea.” 

Her strength came back in the most wonder- 
ful way. We were positively gay again, she and 
I and Bettina, the three of us laying plans. 

We talked about clothes, and planned how 
we should look very nice on very little money. 

When the specialist came, he found my mother 
sitting up in a bed covered with old evening 
gowns, old laces, and embroidered muslins, 
things she had worn long ago in India, and which 
should help to make us brave for our first London 
season. Smart little blouses, morning gowns, 
and afternoon gowns could be made in the house 
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or in the village. But who was worthy to make 
an evening frock fit for London? My mother 
was much more interested in this than in the 
Great Specialist. 

She made me write to Aunt Josephine on the 
evening of the same day her second letter came. 
I did not tell any one, but | put off posting my 
answer till the London doctor had gone. 

My letter was not only thanks and accept- 
ance. I felt | ought, in common politeness, to 
try to make some more or less intelligent rejoin- 
der to the odd part of my aunt’s letter. And 
this modest effort seemed not to displease her. 
For she replied in eight pages of cloudy meta- 
physic and a highly lucid cheque. The cheque 
alone supported us in our attempt to grapple 
with those eight bewildering pages. The first 
introduced me, by way of the psychology of 
the Solar Plexus, to the Self Superlative. 


If this viewpoint interests you, | will later explain 
to you — in terms of inclusiveness and totalism — the 
mystical activities of the Ever Creative Self. 


“Isn't she awfully learned!”’ said Bettina in a 
scared voice. 

Aunt Josephine thought it “only fair to tell 
us that she herself had seen almost nothing of 
general society for the past ten years. She had 
her work. She had her classes, in which we 
might take some interest.” I was to tell “‘the 
musical one”’ that Self Expression, through 
voice culture and pianoforte-playing, was one 
of the Keys to the Biosophian System. 

She had already taken opera tickets for the 
And we should go to as many concerts 
as we liked. We should see pictures and we 
should see people. We should “learn to use 
the plus signin thought.”” We should “recognize 
the cosmic truth that ALL Is GooD.” 

This concluding phrase was underscored three 
times. And still, despite its provokingly ob- 
vious aspect, I felt that | had not a notion what 
Aunt Josephine meant by it. My mother said 
the reason was that I knew nothing of Mysti- 
cism. The pressing question still was: Who this 
side of London could be trusted to make our 
frocks? The seriousness of the consideration 
brought the cheque dance to an end. We sat 
and thought. 

The more plain and simple the gown, the 
more important was style and cut. Nobody in 
the country-side was competent for such an 
undertaking. 

Suddenly Bettina clapped her hands. 

“The littlke French dressmaker Hermione 
told us about.” 

The very person! Only we remembered she 
was said to be “not strong.” She didn’t care, 
as a rule, to work out of London. But she had 


season. 
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come to sew for those horrid people Lord Helm- 
stone let the Pond House to the year before. The 
people turned out to be badly off, and, after 
doing some damage, they had gone away with- 
out paying their rent. A law-suit was pending 
between them and Lord Helmstone. We had 
never known them, but we could not help no- 
ticing theirclothes. They were beautiful. Even 
my mother said so. 

Hermione had played golf, once or twice, 
with the boy and girl. One day she had admired 
openly something the girl was wearing. 

“Yes; looks quite Bond Street, doesn’t it?” 
the girl said. “‘And all done at home, by a 
little dressmaker at four-and-six a day.” 

Hermione had got the woman’s address spe- 
cially for us, she said — meaning for Bettina. 
Hermione was always advising Bettina about 
her clothes, and making the child discontented 
with what she had. 

We had not wanted any “little tame dress- 
maker” at the time, but now we were enchanted 
when Bettina turned up the card inscribed: 


MADAME AURORE 
87 Crutchley Street, W. C. 


‘ 
**Aurore!”’ my mother echoed. ‘“‘No doubt a 


cockney of the cockneys!”’ 


She was not a cockney. And she was a great 


surprise. 
Vil 


MADAME AURORE was little and wasted and 
shrill. She had deep scars on her neck, and dead- 
looking yellow hair. She was drenched in cheap 
scent. Her untidy, helter-skelter dress gave no 
hint of the admirable taste she lavished upon 
others. She saw at once what we ought to have, 
and she talked about our clothes with an en- 
thusiasm as great as Betty’s own. 

“Ah, but, Madame!”’ she remonstrated dra- 
matically, when my mother showed her the new 
white satin which was for me, and a creamy 
lace gown which was to be modernized for 
Bettina. ‘‘ Not bot’ vhite!”’ 

My mother explained that my gown was to 
have rose-coloured garnishing. 

“Mais non! mats non!” Madame must 
pardon her for the liberty, but she, Madame 
Aurore, could not bring herself to see our chief 
advantage thrown away. 

What, then, was our chief advantage? Betty 
demanded. 

What, indeed, but the contrast between us? 
The moment she laid eyes on the hair of Made- 
moiselle Bettine, she had said to herself the frock 
of Mademoiselle Bettine should be that tender 
green of filleul, with just a note of blew de ciel. 
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Oh, a dress of spring-time 


an April dress! — 
a gay little dress, for all its tenderness. A dress 
to make happy the heart of all who look thereon. 


But green! We had sent to London for the 
white satin, and we had no green. 

Then ’twas in truth une bonne chance that 
Madame Aurore had! She often bought up 
bargains and gave her clients an opportunity to 
acquire them. She rushed out of the room, and 
returned with a piece of silk chiffon of the most 
adorable hue. She showed us the effect over 
white satin. My satin. But then, as Madame 
Aurore said, we could so easily send to Stagg 
and Mantle’s for more. 

She looked at me out of snapping black eyes 

-eves like animated boot-buttons. “Yes, 
ves; for vou, Mademoiselle, ze note s’all be 


sérénité— hein? Zis priceless old lace over 
ivory satin. Ah!” She struck an attitude. “|! 
see it, so . and so. <A ceinture panne, couleur 


de feuille d’automne touched with gold broderie. 
Hein? Oh very distingué— hein?” 

“It must not be expensive.”” We had to say 
that to Madame Aurore all that first day, at reg- 
ular intervals. But she had her way. She sewed 
hard, and she chattered as hard as she sewed. 

Bettina ran across her in the passage that 
first evening as Madame Aurore came up from 
supper. And they began instantly on the fruit- 
ful theme of the green gown. My mother called 
out to Bettina that she had talked enough about 
clothes for one day, and in any case had left us 
to go early to bed. Bettina regretted her rash 
promise — wasn’t the least tired, and could have 
talked clothes till cock-crow! There was some 
argument on this head, in which Madame 
Aurore joined, with too great a freedom and an 
elaborate air of ranging herself on my mother’s 
side. This pleased least of all the person 
Madame Aurore designed to propitiate. Ma- 
dame Aurore, | am sure, had not been in the 
house an hour before she had taken the measure 
of our main preoccupation. Mademoiselle Bet- 
tine ought to be grateful, she said, to have a 
mother so devoted, so solicitous. Standing near 
the open door, she piled up an exaggerated case 
of maternal love. There was nothing in life like 
the love between mother and child. Ah, didn’t 
she know! Her own little girl —— 

My mother said she must have the door shut 
now, and | was sent to undo Betty’s gown. 

Bettina thought it angelic of Madame Aurore 
not to resent the lack of interest in the small 
Aurore. It showed a wonderfully nice disposi- 
tion to be interested in us after that — to seem 
to imply: “Very well; you don’t care about m\ 
child; but I am still ready to care about yours.” 

Everybody else, including the servants, liked 
Madame Aurore. No wonder. She spent her 
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life doing things for people. Sewing for us all 
day like mad, so that our two best frocks might 
be finished, in spite of the shortness of the time; 
and still ready at nightfall to show the cook how 
to make p’tite marmite, or sauce a la financiére; — 
equally ready to advise the housemaid how to 
give the Bond Street — not to say the Rue de 
la Paix — touch to her Sunday alpaca, and chic 
to old Ransom’s beehive hat. 

Bettina, with her little air of large experience, 
said Madame Aurore was the most sympathetic 
person she had ever met. Madame Aurore’s 
benevolent concern about our clothes, our soups, 
sauces, and servants, and everything that was 
ours, extended to our friends and relations and 
everything that was theirs. She had never, she 
said, known people — let alone such charming 
people as we—with so few acquaintances. 
Bettina thought Madame Aurore was sorry 
for us. 

She asked a great deal about the Helmstones. 
“Ze only friends, and zey are avay for seex 
mont’!” Ah, it was well we were going to Lon- 
don. We should die, else, of aloneness. Aunt 
Josephine plainly was the one ray of light in our 
grey existence. Where did she live? Lowndes 
Square! Ah, but a very expensive and splendid 
part of London! And what was she like — this 
Aunt Josephine? We must have a picture of 
our only and so valuable relation. 

Bettina went and rooted about in the deep 
print-and-photograph drawer, till she brought 
Aunt Josephine to light. Very faded and 
old-fashioned-looking, but Madame Aurore 
regarded the face with respectfu! enthusiasm. 
“Ob, une grande dame! une vraie grande dame!” 
Madame Aurore understood better now what 
was required. 

We repudiated, on our aunt’s behalf, the idea 
that she was so much grande dame as philan- 
thropist, thinker, recluse. We did not deny her 
grandeur. We but clarified it —or, at least, 
Bettina did. 

“Bettina talks too much to that woman,” 
my mother said to me privately. She sent for 
Bettina and told her she was not to speak to 
Madame Aurore about anything except her 
work. 

When my mother heard that Bettina had 
been discussing Aunt Josephine, and had un- 
earthed the photograph to show to Madame 
Aurore, she was annoyed. ‘Go and bring me 
the picture,” she said. 

Bettina went into the morning-room, and 
looked about for some minutes. The little 
dressmaker sat there, in a litter of white and 
green, sewing furiously. Bettina said at last 
that she hated dreadfully to bother Madame 
Aurore, but where was that old photograph? 
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Madame Aurore looked up absently. 
Mademoiselle Bettine not taken it out? 


“Perhaps I did.” Bettina scoured the 
house. 
Aunt Josephine’s photograph was never 


found. 

The green frock was all but finished. We had 
brought the cheval-glass out of my mother’s 
room. She was “not strong enough to stand 
the patchouli,” so she missed the great moment 
of the final trying on. Bettina stood before the 
glass, locking somehow more childish than ever, 
or rather seeming less of common earth and 
more of fairyland, in the tunic frock of green, 
her short curls on her neck. 

I wrote to Aunt Josephine to say that if my 
mother were not much better by Monday 
morning | should bring Bettina, as arranged, 
but I would stay only one night and go home 
the next day. 

The question rose on Friday as to whether 
Madame Aurore should return to London Sat- 
urday night, or some time on Sunday. 

“Saturday night,” said my mother with de- 
cision. 

Bettina ventured to urge the Sunday alterna- 
tive. “The poor little thing is so tired after 
sewing all day ——” 

To which my mother responded by ordering 
the cart for Saturday evening. 

“I can not sleep with that woman in the 
house.” 


Bettina ran in to say Madame Aurore was 
ready to say good-bye. To our embarrassment, 
our mother would not permit Madame Aurore 
to enter the room, even for the purpose of taking 
leave. 

We went out and did what we could to soften 
the refusal. “She has not been sleeping! . . . 
She is trying to rest.” ‘She is so much obliged 
to you.” 

Ah, Madame Aurore understood. Our poor, 
poor mother was undoubtedly failing. We were 
adjured to take every care. Certainly we 
should not both leave the poor lady. 

Bettina told Madame Aurore that we should 
never forget her. ‘I shall take good care of the 
address,” she said. 

No, Madame Aurore would send us a new ad- 
dress. She was looking for larger rooms. She 
believed she was going to be stronger, now. 
She meant to take on two or three hands. In 
that case, she would not be able to go out any 
more to people’s houses. She would let us 
know. 

She filled the hall with her patchouli and 
shrill vivacity, and presently was gone. 

When we went back into my mother’s room, 
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we found her telling the housemaid to hang our 
gowns in a draught, “to purify them.” 
Betty was moved to some final remonstrance. 
My mother cut her short: “That was a hor- 


rible woman.” 


“Well — well,” I said. “‘She’s gone.” 

“Yes. That is the best that can be said of 
Madame Aurore. We are done with her for- 
ever.” 


But what did it matter? — since she turned us 
out dresses that we were sure Hermione would 
have characterized as ‘‘dreams.”’ 

Bettina’s singing filled the house: 


“*Where are you going to, my pretty maid?’ 
‘Going to London, sir,’ she said.” 


Vill 


My mother seemed in no worse case than 
many a time before. Indeed, Bettina and | 
agreed that she began to improve the moment 
Duncombe air was no longer poisoned for her by 
the presence of poor Madame Aurore. | had 
brought my mother to agree that my absence 
was to be a matter only of hours. 

And still | was not spared a profound sinking 
of the heart, at the moment of leave-taking. | 
put my misgiving down to the fear that parting 
from Bettina, for four long weeks, would be 
more than my mother’s scant reserve of strength 
could bear. 

As for Bettina — oh, when I remember that! 

Bettina showed the bravest front, calling 
back from the door: “I shali write you every 
blessed day.” 

“Yes,”” my mother steadied her weak voice 
to answer; “I shall want to hear everything. 
The good, and — the less good.” 

“There won’t be any ‘less good.’ 
going to be glorious.” 

I took my seat in the train between Betty and 
an old gentleman, she and I both too stirred 
and excited to talk. Betty, half turned away, 
looked out of her window. 

The people about us were all looking at Betty. 
| looked at her, too. I could not see her eyes, 
but the nearer cheek was that lovely colour 
whose name she gave, once, to an evening sky. 
We had come up on the top of a knoll, and stood 
a moment breathless. My mother had said no 
painter could get such a colour. And neither 
were there any words in the language to describe 
it. For it was not red, not flame, not pink, nor 
orange. But Betty, looking steadily, found the 
right words for it: “A fiery rose.” 

And that was the colour in Betty’s cheeks on 
the way to London. 

No wonder people looked at her. 


It’s all 


There was 
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a man who got out_of the first-class carriage 
next us, at every station, and walked by our 
window. He looked in at Bettina. I was glad 
our carriage was full. I felt sure, if it had not 
been, he would have come in. I could see Bet- 
tina did not resent the staring. And then I saw 
her look out of the corner of her eyes. 

“Bettina!” | whispered. ‘Don’t encourage 
that strange man to stare in here.” 

“Me?” she said. “What am | doing?” 

I told her again that she encouraged him. 
But I was handicapped by not being able to say 
just how. I admitted that what she did was 
very slight. Butit wasenough. “It was what 
you did to Eddie Monmouth.” Then, because 
she pretended not to understand, | told her 
that she was falling into bad, deceitful ways. 
I knew she had had a letter from Herbert 
Dallas! 

Betty was not so conscience-stricken as | 
expected. “I knew you would be horrified,” 
she said calmly, “and that was why I kept it 
from you. You area sort of nun. You never 
feel as if all your blood had been whipped to a 
syllabub. And, besides ——” 

“Besides?” 

“TI do like nice men. I don’t mind their 
knowing. And I don’t mean to be an old maid. 
You wouldn’t care.”’ 

“You think I wouldn’t?” I had no time to 
say more, for the train stopped. We thought at 
first we had reached Victoria Station, but it was 
only Clapham Junction. The man passed once 
more, with a porter behind, carrying golf clubs 
and portmanteau. Our carriage, too, was 
emptying. The people stood, and reached 
things down from racks, and then filed out. 
When the train went on, we were alone. 

Betty was still excited, but more grave, even 
harassed — a look that sat rather pitiful on her 
babyish face. 

I moved up close to her again, and | told her 
there was something | had to say before we got 
to London. “You and I, you see, we don’t 
know very much and we get carried away.” 

“You mean me,” said Betty. ‘You are 
thinking about Eddie Monmouth and Her- 
bert ——” 

Then I told her I did not mean her alone. 
“I don’t know how it is,” I said. “I don’t 
know how it is, but girls seem to ‘care’ more 
than men do.” 

“T’ve thought that, too,”’ Bettina said. 

I said I was sure it was true. Men had so 
much to do. Life was so rich for them — per- 
haps that took their minds off. I put my arm 
round Bettina and held her close. ‘But you 
have got nobody, now, but me. And I have 
nobody but you. We must help each other.” 























“| shall have Aunt Josephine,” Betty re- 
minded me. 

“A stranger. Tooold, besides.” | dismissed 
Aunt Josephine for the particular purpose in 
view. 

The train was slowing. The light grew grey. 
We were in a dim place, between a low, smoky 
wall and a rattling train going out as we came in. 

Bettina started up. 

“Aunt Josephine!” 
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SHE was an imposing figure, beautifully 
dressed in black. She was handsomer than her 
picture, and younger-looking than we expected. 
It occurred to me that bio-vibratory sympa- 
thism had a thinning effect. 

Her manner was more decisive than | had ex- 
pected from a dreamer. Very commanding and 
important, she stood there with her liveried 
servant behind her. Bettina had known her 
instantly by the grey hair rolled high, and the 
pear-shaped ear-rings. 

She kissed us, and said | was more like my 
mother. And were our boxes labelled? 
She hardly waited for us to answer. 

not wait at all for our little trunk. 

“A footman will attend to the luggage,” she 
said. She put on a thick motor-veil over the 
lace one that was tied round her hat — her 
lovely hat, that, as Betty said afterwards, was 
“boiling over with black ostrich feathers.” 

A wonderful scent had come toward us with 
Aunt Josephine. Nothing the least like that 
faint garden-smell that clung to our linen, from 
the sprays of lavender and dried verbena our 
mother put newly each year under the white 
paper of our wardrobe-shelves. Such a ghost of 
fragrance could never have survived here. But 
this perfume of Aunt Josephine’s— not so 
much strong as dominant — routed the sooty, 
acrid smell of the station. When she lifted 
her arms to put the chiffon over her face, 
fresh waves of the rich, mysterious scent came 
towards us. 

She seemed in haste to leave so mean a place 
as Victoria. We were hurried into her shining 
car. The footman spread a silken thing with a 
fleecy lining over our knees, and we whirled 
through crowded streets. 

Presently we came to a quiet quarter. The 
houses stood back from the street, in gardens. 
Our aunt’s was one of these. 

| was too excited to notice much about the 
outside. But the inside! 

Betty and I exchanged looks. We had no idea 
Aunt Josephine was so rich. There were more 
big footmen: foreigners — very quick and quiet. 


She did 
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The entrance-hall and stairs were wide and 
dim. When the front door was shut, the house 
seemed as silent as a church on week-day and 
the soft-footed servants rather like the sidesmen 
who show strangers to their places. The very 
window was like a window in a church. It had 
stained glass in it. And black lines divided it 
from top to bottom into sections, like church 
windows. 

If | had ventured to speak, | should have 
whispered. Not even at Lord Helmstone’s had 
we trodden such carpets. No wonder our foot- 
steps made no sound. Going upstairs, we 
seemed like a procession in a picture. That 
was because the walls were immense mirrors 
separated by gilded columns. 

Aunt Josephine had taken off her motor-veil. 
She had certainly grown much thinner since she 
had the photograph taken. That accounted for 
her being a more “aquiline” aunt than we ex- 
pected. Her nose curved down — especially 
when she smiled. And her eyes were not sleepy 
at all: a full yellow eye—the iris almost 
black. 

We followed her along a corridor till she 
threw open a door. “This is yours,” she said, 
in a voice that was both sharp and thick. 

I looked into the wonderful pink-and-white 
room. Instead of two little beds, as we had at 
home, was one very large one. It looked like an 
Oriental throne with rose-silk hangings. 

“| will send you up some tea,” she said. 
“And you must rest. I am having a friend or 
two to dine. So wear your smartest gown. 
Come,”’ she said to Betty. 

“Betty is the one who ought to rest,” | said. 

“And so she shall,” our aunt said. “I will 
show Betty her room.” 

Betty looked blank. 

“We are not to be together?”’ she asked. 

“Together!” Aunt Josephine repeated the 
word with the smile that drew her nose down. 
“Oh, you . iall have a room of your own.” 

Betty moved a little nearer me. 

I explained that she and | always had the 
same room. 

“Yes, in a small house. 
need.” 

| wanted to tell her that it was not need that 
made us share things. But, though poor Betty 
looked cast down, all | said was that | should 
come to her in plenty of time to do her hair. 

“A maid will do that,”’ my aunt said. 

But I managed to tell her quite firmly that | 
must show the maid how. 

Aunt Josephine looked at me a moment. 
“She doesn’t like me,” I thought. And | felt 
uncomfortable. As she followed her out, Betty 
made a sign over her shoulder that | was to come 
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now. But, after that look Aunt Josephine had 
given me, I felt | must walk warily. So I only 
signalled back as much as to say “ Bye and bye.” 


A woman in cap and apron brought me tea. 
| asked if she would mind taking the tray to my 
sister’s room, so we could have tea together. 
The woman said Madam’s orders were that the 
young ladies should rest. I reflected that Bet- 
tina would probably rest better if she did not 
talk, so | said no more. The woman had a face 
like wood. 

[wo of the big footmen brought in our little 
trunk. I got out Bettina’s dressing-gown and 
slippers, and asked the wooden woman to take 
them to my sister. I was so tired with all the 
excitement that | went to sleep on the pink 
satin sofa. 

The wooden woman waked me. 

“Time to dress,” she said, and she had the 
bath ready. I looked round for our little trunk. 

“Oh, you couldn’t have a thing like that 
standing about in here,”’ the wooden woman said. 

And, indeed, | had felt, as I saw it coming in, 
how out of keeping its shabbiness was with all 
the satin damask, the gilding, and the lace. 
She had done the unpacking, the wooden woman 
said. And there were my white satin frock and 
silk stockings on the bed. ‘ But half the things 
in the trunk are my sister’s,”’ I said. 

She had taken the other young lady what was 
needed, the woman answered. And whatever | 
wanted I was to ring for. 

I felt that this was no doubt the way of Lon- 
don ladies. But | longed for our shabby little 
trunk. It seemed the last link with home. | 
looked round the beautiful room with a sense 
of distaste. This feeling must be the home- 
sickness I had read about. 

I went to the window. The lines that divided 
the long panes into panels, the lines that I had 
thought of as purely decorative, were rods of 
iron. 

“You'll be late,” the wooden woman said, 
and she drew the silk curtains over the lace 

ones, and switched on the electric light. 

She came back while I was brushing my hair. 
She offered to do it for me. I was glad to be 
able to do it myself. I would not have liked 
her to touch me. 

I hurried with my dressing, so that I could go 
to Bettina. 

The woman tried to prevent me. 


But | was 


firm. ‘“‘Show me the way, will you? Or shall I 
ask some one else?” 

She hesitated, and then seemed to think she 
had best do as she was told. 

Half way down a long, soft-carpeted passage, 
she asked me to wait an instant. 
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She knocked at one of the many doors. 

I heard my aunt’s voice inside — and whis- 
pering. Only one of the electric lights was 
turned on. The air was heavy. The “Aunt 
Josephine” scent, foreign, dizzily sweet, was 
everywhere. A light-headed feeling came over 
me. I longed for an open window. They must 
all be shut as well as curtained. Between the 
many doors paintings were hung. I had been 
vaguely conscious of these as we came up. | 
saw, now, they were pictures of women. Most 
of them seemed to be in different stages of the 
bath. One was asleep in a strange position, 
with nothing on. I was going past that one 
when I noticed the opposite door was ajar. | 
stopped and listened. 

“Bettina!” | said softly. 

A voice very different from Bettina’s an- 
swered, in some language I did not know. | 
started back, and, as | was going on, the door 
was opened wide. A lady stood on the thresh- 
old in a flood of light — a lady with a dazzling 
complexion. Her lips were so brightly red they 
looked bloody. She had diamonds in her ears, 
and a diamond necklace on a neck as white and 
smooth as china. Her yellow hair was disar- 
ranged as though she had been asleep. She was 
wearing a kimono of scarlet silk embroidered in 
silver. 

She asked me something, not in French, not 
German, and not, | think, Italian. I said I was 
afraid I did not understand. 

My aunt came noiselessly down the long cor- 
ridor — and the foreign lady hastily shut her 
door. 

This other guest must be some very great 
person! 

My aunt was dressed for dinner in a gown all 
covered with little shining scales, like a snake- 
skin. 

“What are you doing?”’ she said in an odd 
tone, as if she had caught me in something 
underhand. I explained that I was looking for 
Bettina. And I found courage to say that I was 
sorry our rooms were so far apart. 

She took no notice of that. “You will see 
Bettina at dinner,” she said, and it struck me 
she could be very stern. 

| felt my heart begin to beat, but I man- 
aged to say that | was sure Betty would wait 
for me to help her to dress. 

“| have told you she will have a maid to do 
all that is necessary.” 

“T hope you won’t mind,” I said, “just for to- 
night. It is always my mother, or me, who 
dresses Bettina.” 

She seemed to consider. I said to myself 
again: “Oh, dear, she doesn’t like me at all!”’ 

“Take her, Curran,” she said. 























The hard-faced woman came and piloted me 
round the angle of the corridor to Betty’s door. 


We fell into each other’s arms, and laughed and 
kissed, as though we had been parted for weeks. 


I was determined not to let her know that 
Aunt Josephine and I were not liking each 
other. I only said | didn’t jike her taste in pic- 
tures. Betty tried to stand up for her. Sne 
reminded me of the statues, and casts from the 
antique, at Lord Helmstone’s. She asked me 
suddenly if | wasn’t well. | complained a little 
of the air. I thought we might have the window 
open while | did her hair. But Betty said, no. 
She had tried, and found she didn’t understand 
London fastenings. So she rang for the maid, 
and the maid had said, “‘ This isn’t the coun- 
try,” and that people didn’t like their windows 
open in London. Betty thought it quite reason- 
able. London dust and “blacks” would soon 
ruin this pretty white room. 

Betty defended everything. 

When I complained that the scent every- 
where was making me headachy, Betty said she 
liked it. She wished our mother would let us 
use scent. The only thing Betty found the 
least fault with was the way I was doing her 


hair. She wanted it put up, “in honour of 
London.” But she looked such a darling, with 


her short curls lying on her neck, that | was do- 
ing it in the every-day way. And there wasn’t 
time, now, to do any more than fasten on the 
little wreath; for the woman came to say 
Madam had sent up for us. So I hurried Betty 
into her frock, the woman watching out of those 
hard eyes of hers. Nobody in the whole of 
Betty’s life had looked at her like that. The 
woman didn’t want us to stop even to find a 
handkerchief. And, after all, just as Betty was 
coming, the woman said, “Wait a minute,” and 
wanted to shut the door. | stood on the thresh- 
old, waiting. A gentleman was coming up- 
stairs. With his hat on! He stared at me, as 
he went by, and so did the footman who fol- 
lowed him. I drew back into the room, and the 
woman shut the door. 

“Who was that gentleman?” | asked. 

She seemed not to hear; so | asked again. 

“That — oh, that is the doctor,” she said. 

Naturally, we asked if somebody was ill. 

“Not very,” she said, in such a peculiar way 
we said no more. 

She stood, and watched us, as we went down- 
Stairs. 


“Our first London dinner-party,” Bettina 


whispered. 
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We took hands. We were shaking with ex- 
citement. 

We saw ourselves going by in the mirrors 
between the golden columns. 

The whole place was full of tall girls in white, 
and little girls in apple-green, wearing forget- 
me-not wreaths in their hair. 


X 


Down in the lower hall were the men-serv- 
ants with their watchful eyes. 

They showed us the drawing-room door. 

As we came in, I was conscious again of Aunt 
Josephine’s appraising look; then of the elabo- 
rate grey head turning toward an old man as if 
to ask, “Well, what do you think of my nieces?” 
He had a red, blotchy face — the kind of red 
that is crossed by little purple lines, like the 
tracery of very tortuous rivers on a map. The 
lines ran zigzagging into his nose, which was 
thick at the end, round and shining. He had no 
hair except a sandy fringe, and his eyes, which 
had no lashes, looked as if he had a cold. He 
was introduced as “An old friend of mine’”— 
but she forgot to tell us his name. We heard him 
called “‘Colonel.”” Through all the scent we could 
not help noticing that he smelled of brandy. 

I looked round for the beautiful foreign lady. 
But I was prepared to find her late, after seeing 
her idling at her door in a dressing-gown so 
near the dinner-hour. 

There was only one other person — a man of 
about thirty-six: good-looking, | thought, and 
not happy. He had a clear, sallow face. The 
skin was very smooth and tight, like “‘cream- 
laid” paper. His dry, brown hair was thinning 
on the crown. He had nice hands. I noticed 
that when he stroked his close-cut mustache. 
I did not like him because of his manner. | did 
not know what was wrong with it. Perhaps he 
was only absent-minded. But when I tried to 
imagine him talking to my mother, | could not. 

He was introduced first to Bettina. The 
others treated him as if he were very important. 
They talked about his new motor-car. The 
Colonel tried to get him to say how many times 
he had been fined for “exceeding speed limit.” 
Then they talked about “the Tartar’’— how 
he was always late; it would be a chance if he 
came atall. “Aunt Josephine” was positive he 
would appear. “I wired to say it was all right.” 

“Just as well, perhaps, if he doesn’t come to- 
night,” the good-looking man said. “He would 
be in a devil of a temper.” 

Betty asked why would he? They said be- 
cause his favourite horse had been “scratched.” 
Betty thought it was nice of him to be so fond of 
his horse; but if it was only a scratch - 
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We did not know why they laughed, but we 
laughed too. We tried not to show how unintel- 
ligible the talk was. [listened very hard. I felt 
like a learner in a foreign tongue. | understood 
the words, but not the sentences. 

Che Colonel looked at his watch in a discon- 
tented way. Then we went in to dinner. 

| don’t think we sat in the order Aunt Jo- 
sephine had meant. But the absent-minded 
man, who had taken me in, refused to change, or 
to let me. I had the old Colonel on my left. 
Aunt Josephine, of course, at the head. The 
empty place was between her and Betty. 

The table was glittering and magnificent. 
We had little helpings of strange, strong-tasting 
food before the soup; and caviar. 

“You like caviar?” the Colonel said. 

| said I didn’t know, for in my heart I felt it 
looked repulsive. * 

“ Don’t know caviar!” 

| said of course I had heard of it. He asked 
where. And | said, “In Shakespeare.”” The old 
Colonel choked, and they all laughed to see how 
apoplectic he looked — all except Betty and me. 

I caught Betty’s éye. She had that fiery rose 
in her cheeks. I felt excited, too, and “strange.” 
But | hoped they didn’t notice. Betty and I 
had agreed that we must try not to show how 
unused we were to the ways of a great London 
house. Sol madeconversation. I asked about 
the absent guest. 

My good-looking man pretended to be an- 
noyed. He called, in his slightly husky voice, 
across the table to Aunt Josephine: ‘Already 
she wants to talk about the Tartar!” I ex- 
plained that I meant the foreign lady — the 
very beautiful lady I had seen upstairs, looking 
out of her door. 

Again my man exchanged glances with Aunt 
Josephine. He was smiling disagreeably. Aunt 
Josephine did not smile at all. But the old 
Colonel laughed his croaking laugh and said the 
lady upstairs expected people to go to her. 

“Does she expect dinner to go to her, too?” 
Betty asked. And something in their faces 
made Betty blush, though she didn’t know why, 
as I saw. I believed they were teasing Betty, 
just for fun, and to see that beautiful colour in 
her cheeks flicker and deepen. 

So I leaned towards her, and across the 
flowers and the dazzling lights | told her the 
foreign lady was not very well. That was why 
she was not coming down. 

The Colonel asked me why I thought the lady 
wasn’t well. So I said: “Because I saw the 


doctor going up to her.” 

They were all quite still for a second or two. 
| looked at Aunt Josephine. 
to mention the doctor’s visit? 


Why was it wrong 
Was she afraid 
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of making these friends of the beautiful lady 
anxious about here My man still was smiling, 
but not pleasantly. 1! couldn’t tell whether the 
strange noises the Colonel made were choking 
or laughing. But I| felt more and more miser- 
ably shy. And I had no clear idea of why I 
should feel so — unless it was that nothing these 
people said meant what it seemed to mean. 

I could see that Betty was bewildered, too. 

We knew we should feel strange; we did not 
know we should feel like this. 

I was thankful when they all turned round and 
called out. The Tartar had come, after all. 

He made no apology for being late, nor for not 
having dressed. He strolled in as if the place 
belonged to him —a great, broad-shouldered 
young man in a frock-coat. He had a round 
black cannon-ball of a head, and his eyebrows 
nearly joined. His mustache was like a little 
blacking-brush, laid back against the lip, with 
the bristles sticking straight out. But he 
seemed to be making this effect deliberately, by 
pushing out his mouth like a pouting child — or 
even more like a person with swollen lips. | 
felt sure | could not have seen him before, but 
there was something oddly familiar about him. 

He nodded to the others. 

When Aunt Josephine said, “My nieces,” he 
said, “‘Oh,”’ stared a moment, and then — as he 
lounged into the empty place — said it had been 
a rotten race. I thought how astonished my 
mother would have been at such behaviour. 
Betty must have been thinking of her, too, for 
she put on our mother’s manner. It was a 
beautiful manner, but it sat oddly on my little 
sister. It made her seem moréself-possessed 
than she was. She turned and said: “I think 
you must be Mr. Whitby-Dawson.” 

The young man stared. 

Everybody stared. 

He turned sharply from Betty to his hostess. 
She shook her head. But the yellow part of her 
big eyes had turned reddish. She looked very 
strange. A creepy feeling came over me. | 
remembered she had been “most eccentric” 
twenty years ago. Was eccentricity the sort of 
thing that grew worse as people grew older? 

I looked round at the company, and met the 
eyes of the neighbour on my right. They were 
unhappy eyes; but they reassured me. 

“What put such an idea into your head?”’ 
Aunt Josephine was asking Betty. 

“‘Because,”’ Betty said — and she looked at 
the young man again—“only because | saw 
so many of your—of Mr. Whitby-Dawson’s 
photographs.” 

“Really?” the young man satd in a bored 
voice. “That was no doubt a great privilege. 
My name’s Williams.” 




















In her embarrassment, Betty turned to the 
man who sat between us. ‘“‘He has even the 
little scar,” she said, like a person defending her- 
self. “Mr. Whitby-Dawson got his scar in a 
duel with a student at Heidelberg. He studied 
at the University there.” 

“Studied duelling?” the Colonel chuckled. 
Our absent-minded man was not absent-minded 
any more. He was listening with a look | could 
not understand —as if he took a malicious 
pleasure in poor Betty’s mistake. Such a tri- 
fling slip, to have taken the young man for Guy 
Whitby-Dawson, and yet it seemed to have put 
the company out of tune. Or perhaps it was 
the loss of the race. All except my man seemed 
to care very much about the lost race. The 
Tartar, in his annoyed voice, told his hostess and 
the Colonel how it happened. He leaned his 
elbow on the table and almost turned his back 
on poor Bettina. 

I thought I could see that my man seemed not 
to like the Tartar; and that gave me a kindlier 
feeling towards him. | wondered what had 
made him unhappy: 

I felt I wanted to justify Bettina to him. | 
felt, too, that she would recover herself sooner if 
we broke the silence at ourend. So! said — in 
a voice too low, | thought, for the others to hear 
— that I also had noticed the resemblance to 
Mr. Whitby-Dawson. Lower still, he asked 
me how we came to hear of Mr. — of — the 
gentleman in question. Then Betty and I, 
between us, told about Hermione Helmstone’s 
engagement; only we did not, of course, give 
her name. 

“The faithless Whitby!” our man said, with 
the tail of his eye on the young gentleman oppo- 
site. As for him, he tried to go on talking about 
“Black Friar” as though he heard nothing of 
the history being retailed on the other side. 
But I had a feeling that he was listening all 
the time. 

Bettina’s loyalty to Hermione made her ob- 
ject to hearing Guy called faithless. ‘They 
would have had only £400 a year between them. 
And he said — Mr. Whitby-Dawson said — 
they couldn’t possibly live on that. He was 
miserable, poor man.” 

“| should say so! Miserable and poor.” 

“Oh, you laugh,” Bettina protested. “But 
| saw a heart-broken letter about the poverty 
that kept them apart and condemned him to 
‘run in single harness.’”’ 


a4? 


“Single harness’!” the husky voice said. 

And he repeated it. ‘‘‘Single harness,’ eh?” 
Bettina was recovering her spirits. She said 

something about Duncombe, and | don’t know 


what reminded her of the collie-dog story. But 


she told it very well, though she did pile it on. 
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She made me out an immense heroine, and | am 
afraid I looked sheepish. 
The husky voice said, “Good!” and, “Pretty 


cool.” The story seemed to remind him of 
something. He looked at his plate, and he 
looked at Bettina and me. 

Betty was amused at having made me feel 
shy, and she laughed that bubbling laugh of 
hers. 

The Tartar turned his head. 

He did not take away his elbow; but he 
looked over his shoulder down on Bettina’s 
apricot-colored hair. The fillet showed the 
shape of her head. It defined the satiny crown 
where the hair lay as close as a red-gold skull- 
cap. The forget-me-nots and the little green 
leaves held all smooth and tight except the 
heavy shining rings. They fell out and lay on 
her neck. 

The Tartar stopped talking about the race. 

He still ate his food condescendingly — 
with one hand; but he drank with great good 
will. 

He called to the butler, who had been going 
round with a gold-necked bottle in a napkin. 
He was to come back, the Tartar said, and fill 
the ladies’ glasses. 

| said, no. Bettina said she, too, drank 
water. ° 

The Tartar said, “‘ Nonsense,” quite as though 
the matter were for him to decide. The servant 
filled Bettina’s tall, vase-like glass. Bettina 
looked alarmed. Already she had displeased 
this dreadful Tartar once. 

“Ought I?”’ she telegraphed across tome. I 
shook my head. 

“There is one woman in London,” the Tar- 
tar made a motion towards the head of the table, 
“one woman who’s got a decent cellar.” The 
Tartar was almost genial. He raised his glass 
to my aunt. “I approve of the new coiffure, 
too. Rippin’.” 

The Colonel was not to be diverted from the 
subject of the wine. ‘‘Take an old man’s ad- 
vice,” he said to me. “It’s a chancy sort of 
world. Make sure of a little certain bliss.” 
He lifted his own glass and drained it. 

The Tartar said something to Bettina which 
| could not hear. She looked up at him with a 
kind of wonder in her eyes, and with that fiery 
rose suddenly overspreading her face again. 
She put out her hand to the tall glass, hesitated, 
and then looked at the head of the table. Per- 
haps Bettina saw what all of a sudden was clear 
to me. Aunt Josephine was like a huge grey 
hawk: the head craning out; the narrow fore- 
head all grey crest; the face falling away from 
the beak. How she had changed from the days 
when she had a double chin! The tilt of the out- 
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stretched head was exactly like a_ bird’s — 
watching sideways. Watching — for what? 

The eye made me shrink. It made Bettina 
set her lips, obedient, to the glass. She looked 
apologetic over the rim at me. 

Mine stood untouched. 

“1 see you have a will of your own,” the voice 
on my right said in my ear. 

The London way seemed to be that ladies did 
not leave the table while.men smoked. The 
talk was about wines, but it flagged. The Tar- 
tar kept looking at Bettina. The fitful colour 
in her cheeks had paled again. The scent of 
flowers, and that other all-pervading perfume, 
mixed with the tobacco, was making Bettina 
faint. 

My man noticed it. “You aren’t accus- 
tomed to smoke,” he said to Bettina, and he 
twisted his cigar round on his fruit-plate till he 
crushed out the burning. But the others took 
no notice. 

| was sure Bettina was trying hard to throw 
off her oppression. | thought of our mother. 
And the thought of her sent sharp aching 
through me. Bettina and | looked at each 
other. I knew by her lip she had great trouble 
not to cry. 

“Do you think,” I whispered to my man, 
“vou could ask to have a window opened?” 

He said we would be going into the drawing- 
room “Drink that black coffee,” he 
recommended. 

He seemed not unkind, so I tried to think why 
he would not do so small a thing for us as ask 
to have a window opened. 

“Are the downstairs windows barred with 
iron too?” 

He looked sharply at me. 

“| believe so,”’ he said. 

I thought it must be because of all the silver 
and valuables in the house. But he looked at 
me again as if he thought I was still wondering 
and might ask some one else. Then he said 
he had heard “it used to be a private mad- 
house.” 

“This house?” 

He nodded. ‘You needn’t say | told you.” 

That, then, was what I had been feeling. The 
poor mad people who used to be immured here 

they had left this uncanny influence behind. 
A strangeness and a strain. 

The Colonel was speaking irritably to one of 
the footmen. Something had gone wrong with 
an electric-light bulb over the sideboard. 

“Send for Waterson to-morrow to attend to 
that!” 

No one but me seemed at all surprised to hear 
the Colonel giving orders in my aunt’s house. 
As | sat there in the midst of all the contend- 


soon. 
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ing scents, with the soft clash of silver, glass, 
and voices in my ears, a train of crazy ideas 
raced through my brain. 

All these windows were still barred. 

What if it were a private mad-house still! 
Before my eyes the watchful big footmen 
turned into Keepers — to the Grey Hawk and 
to the lady upstairs. The Doctor! — for those 
too dangerous to trust downstairs. That was 
why they had laughed at my inquiry — such 
callousness had familiarity bred. The Colonel 
might be the proprietor of the house. My aunt 
was well off; no doubt they humoured her. 
With a keeper dressed like a footman, they al- 
lowed her certain liberties: to write crazy let- 
ters; in her harmless intervals, friends to dine; 
nieces to divert her. They would do almost 
anything to keep that red look out of her 
eyes. 

“There is one thing I don’t understand,” | 
began to say to the man at my side. 

But he was nervous, too, and jumped down 
my throat: “‘Don’t ask me questions! I never 
passed an examination in my life.”” He pulled 
out his watch. “And I’ve got an engagement 
to keep in exactly three minutes’ time.” 

No wonder I stared. One man comes when 
dinner is half done, and one wants to go before 
the hostess has risen. For my part, I wanted 
him not to go. I told him so. 

“Why?” He turned suddenly and faced 
me. 

I said it was perhaps because | felt I knew 
him best. “Anyway,” I persisted, “don’t go!” 
He hesitated. ‘Please don’t go,”’ | said. | was 
relieved when he said, very well, he would “sce 
it out.” For I knew, had he gone, my aunt 
would think I had driven him away. 

There was a rustle, and I saw Aunt Josephine 
rising. My man left me instantly. He went 
and opened the door. As wediled out he turned 
toward my aunt. I heard him whisper, “ /e 


vous fais mes compliments, Madame.” He 
looked at Betty. 
Aunt Josephine nodded. “But—” Her 


face changed. 

What was wrong? For whom was that 
“but”? I turned quickly, and caught the yel- 
low eyes leaving my back. I was “but.” But 
why? What had I done? 

The Colonel talked to Betty and the Tartar, 
as he led the wav back to the drawing-room. 
The other man still was behind, with my aunt. 
He seemed to be reassuring her. His curious 
low voice kept going off the register. At a 
break I heard the word “‘doucement,”’ enun- 
ciated with an emphasis that carried. 

I kept thinking how all the softly draped win- 
dows had iron bars behind the silk. 
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XI 


In the drawing-room | heard my aunt saying 
to the Tartar: “Oh, yes, Bettina sings and 
dances.” 

“‘She sings,” I said. 

“Don’t you skirt-dance?” the Tartar asked. 

Bettina looked sorry. “I can dance ordinary 
dances,” she said. “But what sort is a skirt- 
dance?” 

The men made a semi-circle round her to 
explain. 

Betty said she hadn’t done any skirt-dances 
since she was a little girl. 

“Oh, and what are you now?” the Colonel 
said, grinning horribly. 

They made Bettina tell about the action 
songs our mother had taught us in the nursery. 
They asked her to do one. 

Of course Beftina refused. ‘‘ They’re only for 
children,” she said, with that little air borrowed 
from our mother 

The Tartar threw back his bullet head and 
roared. The Colonel said they were sick, in 
London, of sophisticated dancing. What they 
wanted was Bettina’s sort. Bettina shook her 
head. 

The Grey Hawk said it was too soon after 
dinner. But they went across the room toward 
the piano. 

I was following, when the man who had taken 
me in to dinner said: “This is a comfortable 
chair.” So I sat down. 

He said something about the strangeness of 
London “‘just at first.” It would pass away. 

I told him I hoped Bettina would find it so. 
As for me, | was only staying till to-morrow. 

He looked so surprised, I explained that I had 
to go back and take care of my mother. 

“You have never been to London before — 
and you come all this way just for a few hours?” 

“| came to take care of Betty,’ I said. ‘She 
has never traveled alone.” 

He looked. at me: ‘And you?” 

“Oh, I haven’t, either. To-morrow will be 
the first time. But then, I am older.” 

He said nothing for several moments. | 
looked across the room to where | could see the 
back of Bettina’s head between the bare crown 
of the Colonel and the Tartar’s black bullet. 
The Tartar was bending over towards Bettina. 
Aunt Josephine sat near them, facing the door 
and us. 

My man looked up suddenly, and saw the eyes 
of the Grey Hawk on us. 

“We must talk!” he said, with a laugh, “or 
they will think we aren’t getting on. That isn’t 
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a comfortable chair, after all.” He stood up. 
I said it was quite comfortable. While he was 
insisting, a servant came in to speak to my aunt. 
I caught a glimpse through the door of a foot- 
man going upstairs with a short, fattish young 
man. Another doctor? 

We went to the end of the room, and we sat on 
a sofa near the fireplace — one of those sofas 
you sink down in till you feel half buried. | 
didn’t like to say I hated it, for he was taking 
so much trouble. He put a great down cushion 
at my back, as if I were an invalid. 

“There! Now, can you sit quite still for a 
few minutes? As still as if | were taking your 
picture?” 

I said | supposed | could. “And must | look 
pleasant?” I laughed. 

He hesitated, and then, “‘ How good are your 
nerves?’”’ he asked. 

“Very good,” I boasted. 

But he was grave. ‘‘Have you ever fainied?”’ 

“Never!” I said a little indignantly. 

“Could you hear something very unexpected, 
even horrible, and not cry out?” 

“You know something!” I thought of an 
accident to my mother. “You have news for 
me.” 

“Careful,’”’ he said in a sharp whisper. ‘‘ You 
told me you could keep perfectly still. If you 
can’t, | won’t goon.” I begged him to go on, 
and I kept my face a blank. He turned his 
head slightly and took in the group at the other 
end of the room. He sat so a moment, with his 
eyes still turned away, while he said: “‘Every- 
thing — more than life— depends on your 
self-control during the next few minutes.” 

I sat staring at him, as still as stone. 

“Have you any idea where you are?’”’ — and 
still he looked, not at me, but towards the 
others. 

My first bewilderment was giving way to 
fear. No fear, now, of anything he could tell 
me. Fear of the man himself. I saw it all! 
Not that iron-grey woman who had left the 
room with the servant, not the brilliant lady up- 
stairs, but the person who had set me thinking 
wild thoughts at dinner about iron-barred win- 
dows and private lunatic asylums. The man 
sitting not three feet away from me — was mad. 

I calculated the distance between me and the 
other group, while I answered him: “I am at 
my aunt’s, Mrs. Caterham’s.”’ 

“Where does your aunt live?” 

“At 160 Lowndes Square.”’ 

“You are twenty minutes from Lowndes 
Square by taxi. You are in one of the most 
terrible houses in Europe.”’ 
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**PERHAPS IT IS THAT I INTRUDE,’ HE MANAGED TO SAY. ‘YES,’ SHE REPLIED CALMLY, ‘YOU DO’”" 
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E can’t leave the girl alone 
—in Shanghai,” pro- 

tested the thin woman. 
“But she'll be right here 
in a hotel full of white 
folks,” insisted the stout man. As he spoke, his 
eyes wandered despairingly to the heap of lug- 
gage on which a Chinese porter was pasting 
Astor House labels. ‘‘ Bob’s certain to get here 

before long.” 

All three — the fat man, the stout woman, 
and the thin woman — stood for a moment in 
the silence of perplexity. Outside, the early 
October twilight was settling over the strag- 
gling, polyglot city that likes to term itself ‘the 
Paris of the East.” Within, in the roomy 
“lounge” that adjoined the hotel office, there 
were lights, and tourists sipping tea, and the 
chatter of many tongues. Close at hand, seated 
alone by a wicker table, idly fingering a cold 
tea-cup, was a girl — an extremely pretty girl, 
obviously American, with a jaunty traveling 
turban set down on her fluffy brown hair. She 
had a firmly pointed chin, a straight and rather 
long nose, clear skin that had been slightly 
tanned by the winds of the Pacific, and wide, 
demure hazel eyes that appeared to be gazing 
out at the clamorous line of ’rickshaw coolies in 
the shadowy street. By not so much as the 
twitch of a muscle did her fresh young face 
betray that she was listening intently to the 
conversation of the trio. 

“But, Rufus dear,””—it was the stout woman, 
— “you don’t seem to understand. It is nearly 
six now. Unless Lieutenant Carver comes 
soon, it will be too late to get Edith back to the 
ship for dinner. Her aunt and uncle will be 
worried to death.” She paused for emphasis. 
“We assumed some responsibility when we 
brought her ashore to-day. And you don’t 


leave nice young girls like her unprotected on 
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the China Coast. You know well enough the 
dreadful code of this part of the world.”’ 

The thin woman shuddered. “Between now 
and eight anything might happen!” 

The fat man sighed. ‘Look here,” he said, 
“this is an emergency; and I can’t see but what 
she’s got to do her part init. I must straighten 
out the tangle with the Hankow Line people, or 
we simply can’t leave to-night. You two must 
collect the things you’ve bought before the 
shops close, or lose ’em; I certainly can’t let 
either of you knock around Shanghai alone after 
dark. And if you take her with you, she’ll miss 
Bob when he comes. No; it will be best for her 
to sit quietly here. Don’t tell me that an 
American girl who’s twenty if she’s a minute 
can’t take care of herself in a pinch!” 

“You might explain it to the clerk, Rufus.’ 

The fat man glanced at the desk and pursed 
his lips. Probably the one person on earth 
least able to comprehend the Occidental motive 
in such an explanation would be a Malay hotel 
clerk in Shanghai. 

“No,” he said decisively, “nothing like that! 
She can read a magazine, or something. And, 
if Bob should fall down altogether, she could 
dine with us at eight —or whenever we get 
back — and I’ll take her back to the ship my- 
self. There’s a launch out at niné¢-thirty, and 
our Hankow boat doesn’t leave until midnight.” 

Miss Edith Ellis, when the matter was put 
before her, assured them that it didn’t matter in 
the least. She even produced a smile — a smile 
that faded before they were out of the room. 
Then she went to the window and with wistful 
eyes watched them ride off into the mystery- 
laden dusk of Shanghai. 

A few moments later she became aware that 
a certain foreigner, who had for an hour been 
hovering near, had come quietly to her side — a 
young man who wore good clothes over a com- 
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pact, athletic figure; a man with bold, attrac- 
* tive eyes, light waxed mustaches, and on his 
alert young face the first indescribable marks of 
dissipation. She had thought him German, but 
his accent and his odd use of idiom, when he 
spoke, were more suggestive of Parisian back- 
grounds. She wondered, with a slight quicken- 
ing of the pulse, whether he were one of the 
cosmopolitan adventurers about whom center 
so many travelers’ tales of the Coast. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle,”” he said in a soft 
voice, “but perhaps, if you are waiting, you 
would read my magazine.” 

“Thank you — no,” she replied, facing him. 

It was amusing to see him hesitate, even flush 
a little, under her direct gaze. “He isn’t used to 
American girls,” she thought. She knew noth- 
ing of the horrible connotation that has grown, 
at Shanghai, about that fine phrase, “ American 
girl.” 

“Perhaps it is that I intrude,” he managed to 
Say. 

“Yes,” she replied calmly, “‘you do.’ 

Well, that little episode was over. She was 
almost sorry. The remark of the thin Miss Old- 
ham came suddenly into her thoughts: “Be- 
tween now and eight anything might happen!” 
If only anything would happen! 


Again she looked out into the gathering night. 
he ‘rickshaw coolies were lighting their gaudy 


paper lanterns. She was glad to know that the 
Chinese really use paper lanterns; in a world of 
continuous disillusionments, this bit of romantic 
color, at least, was really so. 

Somewhere off beyond the low buildings of 
the other side of the street, somewhere beyond 
the sluggish stream that bounds the American 
Quarter, lay, she knew, a city that for color and 
drama and the sheer quality of adventure sur- 
passes the Baghdad of ancient fable —a city 
where the white race meets the yellow race and 
struggles with it for gold; where the tourist or 
the business man rubs elbows with soldiers of 
fortune, with broken noblemen from Europe, 
with stranded soldiers and sailors, mandarins, 
diplomats, opium-smuggling Parsees, over- 
dressed women of uncertain livelihood. Fellow 
tourists talked largely of Shanghai; the navy 
men had a hundred tales of it: but it appeared to 
be a city of which girls were shown only a fewun- 
interesting rows of shops, and that by daylight. 

For the thousandth time in her unruffled 
young life, she fell to resenting her sex. “‘ They 
pass me around,” she mused, “wrap me up and 
lay me aside, as if | were a cloisonné vase or a — 
a jade teapot!” 

A Chinese boy glided down the room and 
handed her a chit that had been hastily ad- 
dressed in pencil. She tore it open and read: 
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Dear Edith: 

Mighty sorry to fail you, but three hundred French 
sailors are raising Cain in the French city. 1 was with 
de St. André when the word reached him, and volun- 
teered to pitch in and help him round up his men. At 
the moment it looks rather messy. I guess you'll have 
to forgive me and sit down to dinner with the Old- 
hams. I'l! surely be there in time to get you safely 
back to the ship. . I’m sending another chit to your 
aunt and uncle by the first launch, so they won’t be 
dragging the Woosung for you, or, worse, hauling the 
consul-general away from his dinner. Bos. 


She turned the paper over two or three times, 
very slowly; then re-read it. Bob was like the 
others; she must stay put until he could deliver 
her “safely” to those other guardians on the 
ship. 

Suddenly her chin came up — a faint touch 
of color glowed through the transparent brown 
of her cheeks — her eyes stared at the swinging 
red-and-yellow lanterns on the ’rickshaws. The 
Oldhams would not be returning for an hour or 
so; Bob would be even later; there was no 
one. . . . She held her breath. In her eyes 
was the fire that passes only when youth passes. 

Resuming her habitual girlish composure, 
she calmly buttoned her gloves, took her wrist- 
bag from the table,— on which (she noted with 
some amusement) the adventurer person had 
left his now useless magazine,— walked through 
the office to the street, stepped into the first 
‘rickshaw that offered, tucked the robe about 
herself, and waved a vague hand. “The Bund,” 
she said. 

And, as it did not occur to her to look around, 
she failed to observe that an athletic-appearing 
young foreigner with waxed mustaches and 
bold, admiring eyes followed in another ’rick- 
shaw not twenty yards behind. 


The mile-long Bund was gay with the lights 
and the traffic of early evening. On her right 
were the imposing brick and stone buildings that 
hide the huddled city from the eyes of the in- 
coming tourist. Banks, insurance companies, 
newspaper and steamship offices, clubs — they 
were solidly designed to convey to an ancient 
and slumbrous civilization a sense of the brisk 
but solid West. All about her, passing along the 
broad, well-paved street in two swift, opposite 
currents, were motor-cars, pony victorias, 
passenger wheelbarrows, and ‘rickshaws. On 
her left were the trees and the grass-plots of the 
narrow park that borders the water-front; and 
beyond these the dim outlines of ocean tramps 
and junks and opium hulks, the movement of 
sampans and launches in and out among the 
shipping, and the broken, dancing reflections of 
a myriad of colored lights in the water. 

She settled back comfortably, with an out- 
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ward complacency that belied the turbulence 
within. Her pulse was beating high. “Just to 
the end of the Bund and back,” ran _ her 
thoughts; “just to the end of the Bund.”’ She 
looked down at the ragged shoulders and the 
bare, muscular arms and legs of her coolie; he 
was running with an easy, springing stride. 
She drew a long breath, and her hands closed 
tightly on the bag that lay in her lap. 

On and on they went. At a bumpy little 
stone bridge the coolie pulled up and looked 
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around inquiringly. She waved him on. “Just 
a little farther,” she thought. The park ended 
here, and between the pavement and the river 
stood a row of warehouses. Beyond them she 
caught glimpses of a big river steamer with 
lights shining from a hundred windows. The 
coolie turned again; again she waved forward. 
lhey were past the stone buildings now, past 
the warehouses. They had left behind them the 
ibsurdly European Bund; they were in another 
land. She looked about with a little gasp of 
sheer delight. On the right were low frame 
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buildings, all lighted, and nearly all hung with 
signs in French and Chinese. Crowds of Chi- 
nese were moving to and fro on the sidewalk, 
many with hands slipped into capacious sleeves, 
for the evening air was brisk. At the curb were 
venders of queer things to eat, calling their wares 
in a singsong droning. Along the water-front, 
dimly lighted by lanterns, were hundreds upon 
hundreds of matting-roofed sampans, packed in 
so closely that one could have walked far out on 
the river merely by stepping from boat to boat. 


LET MI 
HERE 


STAY WITH 
AT NIGHT.’” 


YOU. A BEAUTIFUI 


ON! 


[There were no motor-cars here, and only a few 
‘rickshaws and carriages. The air was filled 
with the chatter and laughter of the most talka- 
tive race in the world. And it all smelled —a 
strange blend of odors that is the smell of the 
East. 

This, surely, was China. This was the mys- 
terious land of a thousand enchantments. She 
felt rather than saw that groups of the yellow 
men were staring at her, and her nerve-tips 
tingled with the sheer excitement of it. Of 
course, now that the experience was becoming 
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really interesting, it was time to turn back; and 
she suppressed a sigh as she called to the coolie. 

A little way behind her, above the casual hub- 
bub of the street, sounded a new noise —a 
shouting, a scream or two, loud laughter, and 
snatches of song. She called again to the coolie, 
and turned in sudden alarm. 

A crowd of sailors had poured out from one of 
the low buildings and taken possession of the 
street. A brief glance was enough to assure even 
an extremely inexperienced young American 
girl that they were very drunk and in a dis- 
tinctly riotous mood. At the moment they were 
amusing themselves by upsetting the carts and 
stands of the food venders, and pelting one an- 
other and the bystanders with fruit and cakes. 
One was singing in a frenzied manner and beat- 
ing time with a bottle. Three others had ad- 
vanced close to her ’rickshaw, and, for some 
reason of their own, were savagely thrashing a 
yellow man. . 

Edith felt herself growing cold and faint. 
Looking hurriedly about, she saw that another 
‘rickshaw was drawing near through the crowd. 
Its occupant was a man who lifted his hat and 
bowed ceremoniously. She peered eagerly at 
him through the uncertain light; then her 
heart sank. It was the young foreigner who had 
offered her the magazine. He was smiling, now, 
in a way that was perhaps meant to be reassur- 
ing but that in fact was subtly alarming, and 
was bobbing his head toward the brawling sail- 
ors as if in emphasis of her need of him. 

Somehow she must get back to the Bund. 
Her frightened eyes sought an opening through 
the surging crowd that nearly filled the street. 
There was a clear space close to the farther curb. 
She urged her coolie toward it. He hesitated. 

The young foreigner stepped down from his 
‘rickshaw and made his way to her side. “ Par- 
don, miss,” he said, “but not that way. If you 
will permit, | will show you how to get around 
by another street.” 

She shook her head. 

“But it is not safe, mademoiselle. You must 
let me stay with you. These men are mad with 
bad whisky. If you have escort, it is something. 
Buta beautiful woman she must not be alone 
here at night. They will not understand it, 
these men.” 

With white face and compressed lips, she 
again shook her head and waved him aside. “‘Go 
there!” she called again to thé coolie. 

The bare-legged Oriental wavered, glanced 
about, then wheeled and made an effort to obey 
her. But the opening she had indicated was 
suddenly closed by a tall sailor with a flushed 
face and a drunken light in his eye. His white 
cotton cap was pushed far back on his head, dis- 
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closing a scar that ran from his right temple 
nearly up to the middle of his forehead. His 
nose was crooked and flattened. His lips were 


thick and shapeless above a heavy chin. He 
laughed insolently at her; then turned to shout 
at his companions — and she saw that his ear 
was a filled-out solid thing like a small pin- 
cushion on the side of his head. 

He was shouting in a foreign tongue — French, 
she thought, though it was rougher and more 
guttural than any French she had heard. He 
sang in a booming voice snatches of a gay little 
song; and the others laughed boisterously and 
looked at her. 

The coolie had stopped again, and she was 
calling to him to goon. Suddenly the big sailor 
with the scar and the pin-cushion ears came 
swiftly forward, gripped him by the shoulders, 
and, swinging his feet clear of the ground, threw 
him sprawling into a group of Chinese who were 
timidly gathering the contents of a demolished 
cake-booth. Then the big sailor stepped in be- 
tween the shafts of the ’rickshaw and made a 
speech in his booming voice, bowing extrava- 
gantly before her, and gesturing with a primi- 
tive sort of grace. The.others closed in about 
them, cheering and waving their caps and the 
bits of loot they had picked up. One grimacing 
little man brandished a cloisonné opium-pipe so 
close that she had to draw her head back. 

The big sailor wound up his speech in what was 
evidently a wild peroration. It sent the jostling, 
drunken group into an ecstasy. They doubled 
over with laughter; they embraced one another; 
they shouted with delight. Then the leader 
bent forward, threw aside the ’rickshaw robe, 
seized one small foot, held it up in his twisted, 
knotted fingers, and kissed the toe of her shoe. 

She tried to draw it away. He raised his head, 
fixed his bloodshot eyes on hers with a gaze that 
was horribly hypnotic, and, grinning, let her 
struggle. She could not so much as move his 
hand. He bowed with mock courtesy, and 
slowly relaxed his grip. Shuddering, she 
wrapped the robe about herself and sank back 
in her seat, limp, white of face, her tortured eyes 
looking about, this way and that, over the white 
caps of the sailors. She wanted to scream, but 
could not have uttered a sound. Some China- 
men on the sidewalk were laughing. Was it 
true, then, that a girl must not appear alone in 
Shanghai . . . the dreadful code of this part of 
the world . . . “anything might happen.” .. . 

A young man with athletic shoulders and 
waxed mustaches was elbowing through the 
crowd. He reached a wheel of the ’rickshaw, 
gripped it with one hand, and, with an aston- 
ishingly quick and powerful thrust and swing 
of the other arm, swept the crowding sailors 
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back. Then he came leaping over the step of 
the vehicle in a rush sosudden and so determined 
that the big sailor simply gave way before it. 
There was the sound of quick, clean blows driven 
straight to their mark; and the sailor fell back- 
ward over the shafts. The Parisian was after 
him and on him like a bulldog. 

“Quick, miss!” he was shouting, without for 
an instant turning his head. ‘Your coolie — 
try to get away!’ 

She looked helplessly shout The coolie had 
disappeared. All around the ’rickshaw the sailors 
were pressing, struggling to get at the fighters. 
Certainly it was better to stay where she was 
than to step down into that little riot. Here 
was a situation, indeed, with which she could 
not pretend to cope. It had passed far beyond 
her experience and capacity, and was now de- 
veloping much more rapidly than she could 
think. She felt a perverse impulse to laugh. 
Surely it was not so, this extraordinary bit of 
melodrama. Such things do not happen. She 
passed her hand slowly across her eyes. 

In some way the fight was stopped, and there 
was an argument in which everybody appeared 
to be talking at the top of his lungs. The Pari- 
sian was gesturing vehemently; the sailors were 
jeering at him and waving their loot in his face. 
All was confusion. It made her head ache. 

The Parisian appeared close at her side, talk- 
ing rapidly in English. She caught a phrase 
here and there, looking the while at a bruise 
under his eye from which a little blood was 
trickling slowly down upon his cheek. 

. If you had been with me... . they 
know you were alone. . . . The big man says 
you will dine with him . . . spend all his pay 

. | can not make them understand — it is 
no use while they are drunk. . Itisas I have 
said to you — no good woman is alone at night 
here in Frenchtown. . . . They think it is | 
who seek you for myself... . It is that we 
fight, the big sailor and |. If | win it will be 
permitted that | take you—that you dine 
with me... .” 

Then his face expanded in an almost boyish 


smile. “It is not, I think, so serious,” he added 
gently. “But it is that I simply can not take 
you away now. They will not understand. 


They will not permit. It will not be so bad. 
You will see that they, though so drunk, are 
what you call the good sport.” 

lhe sailors who had been arguing and gesticu- 
lating now set up a wild shout, apparently of 
agreement. Edith placed her hands over her 
ears for a moment. 

“But,” she tried to say, when it was quieter, 
“| can’t — you mustn’t — 

rhe Parisian smiled again. 
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“Tt will not be so much,” he said. “We can 
do nothing. We will humor them.” 

With that same queer sense of unreality, she 
sat passively while a dozen hands seized the 
‘rickshaw and ran with it a little way along the 
street. Her Parisian handed her out; she could 
feel him close at her side, gripping her arm and 
fending off the crowding sailors as they crossed 
the sidewalk and entered one of the low build- 
ings. She was hurried down a long passage and 
into a large, low-ceiled room, a dimly lighted 
room that was hazy with smoke and close with 
an odd, choking odor. 

“Wait,” she found herself saying, with a 
sense of grotesque inadequacy to the occasion — 
“| can’t breathe! Won’t they open a window?” 

Along the walls of the room and grouped 
about the pillars in the center were couches. On 
many of these lay men — Chinese and white — 
sunk in slumber, or propped on an elbow putter- 
ing over little lamps with steel instruments like 
knitting-needles. She saw one man raise what 
she knew to be an opium-pipe, and with the 
knitting-needle work up a soft brown pellet on 
the flat surface of his pipe-bowl. 

The sailors were routing the smokers from 
the central couches and clearing the floor. From 
somewhere appeared ropes, which were run 
rapidly around the four central pillars and made 
fast, forming a roped-in square. Into this arena 
was tossed a clustereof thin brown boxing-gloves. 

The Parisian was speaking into her ear: 

“It is a famous place for the fights of sailors, 
Each ship, you will know, has its cham- 


miss. 
pions. It will not, perhaps, be easy for me, but 
1 will win. Indeed, | must. This man is a 


heavy-weight, and he is a fighter of experience; 
he has the bearing, and the — what do you say? 
—the cauliflower ear. | am but a middle- 
weight. I must give him twenty — thirty — 
pounds. But he is drunk; that is it — he is 
drunk. I am not in condition. It is so, here at 
Shanghai; one is not careful. But’ — his 
quick, eager talk was beginning to reach her con- 
sciousness and find a response there — “but, 
miss, though but an amateur, | am, | may say, 
truly expert at the box. I think’”— his eye 
roved across the ring and slowly measured his 
adversary, and a touch of vanity came into his 
voice and manner — “I think it will not be 
difficult. He is so drunk. And I —I have, as 
you say, stayed six rounds with the great Car- 
pentier — at Paris.” 

She looked, with a curiosity that was strug- 
gling out through her dazed mind, about the 
ring. Within the ropes all was clear. But 
pressing against them stood a crowd of jostling, ° 
shouting, laughing white and yellow men. They 
were betting, evidently, and were arguing hotly 
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over the odds. As she looked about, a man here 
and there caught her eye and suddenly became 
quiet. Others gazed at her with frank interest. 
A surprising fact was the unmistakable and 
growing sense of order displayed by the more 
sober of the sailors and the five or six Americans 
and Englishmen who appeared to be tacitly in 
charge of the arrangements. They were all men 
so rough as to be wholly out of the world as she 
knew it—opium-smokers apparently, drunk- 
ards certainly; yet all seemed to take pride in 
arranging the fight according to certain set rules 
of procedure. Lacquered stools were brought 
and placed in two opposite corners. Pails of 
water appeared, and bottles, and towels. 

She glanced over toward the big sailor, then 
dropped her eyes and for a moment held her 
breath; for his seconds were in the act of remov- 
ing the last article of clothing from the upper 
half of his body. Then, despite fluttering lids, 
she looked again. 

At that moment the sailor ducked through 
the ropes and seated himself on the stool, and 
she knew that his body was beautiful. Beneath 
the battered face and head, beneath those pain- 
fully fascinating “cauliflower” ears, were a pair 
of broad shoulders with great ropes of muscle 
curving down over them. The breasts were 
hard and prominent, standing out like a cornice 
over the solid, muscle-ridged trunk beneath. 
Even as he sat quietly on his stool, his out- 
spread arms resting easily on the ropes, there 
was a constant play of delicately responsive 
knots of muscle beneath the surface of his 
smooth skin. The entire body cavity seemed to 
expand and contract rhythmically with his heavy 
breathing. His trousers were drawn in tight 
about the waist and secured with a bit of light 
rope. He had kicked off his shoes, and his stock- 
inged feet were feeling the floor as if searching 
for the box of powdered resin that was not there. 

“Pardon, miss; but it is to be a fight. I must 
do the same.” 

She turned. The Parisian had thrown aside 
coat and waistcoat, and was jerking at his neck- 
tic. His negligé shirt followed. Then he worked 
his singlet up about his head and struggled with 
it for a moment. She caught hold of it with 
both hands and pulled it over his head. 

“Thank you,” said he simply. 

He unlaced his shoes and handed them to an 
unkempt young cockney,—a_ beach-comber, 
doubtless,— who at once, with sudden and im- 
mense self-importance, assumed a guardianship 
over the little heap of discarded clothing. 

“You might ’old ’is watch, miss,” said this 
person. And Edith took the watch and fob, 
and placed them, for safety, in her wrist-bag. 

Another unprepossessing young man now 
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spoke to the Parisian. He was many days from 
the barber, and his hands appeared to be none 
too steady; but there was assurance in his eye. 

“T’ll look after you, mister,” he said. “‘ You'll 
be all right with me. Worked three vears at 
Brown’s Gym in New York — Twenty-third 
Street, you know, just off Sixth Avenue. And 
they use me around here some.” 

With a thrill of sheer excitement, Edith stole 
a glance at her champion — and then another 
He was distinctly smaller than the big sailor who 
was sitting so calmly and confidently in the op- 
posite corner. From neck to waist his skin was 
fairly pink and white. He was not, like the 
sailor, ribbed and ridged with muscle; but there 
was wiry strength in his arms and solidity in 
the smooth shoulders and the firm back. 

“| will be cautious,” he was saying, in an 
eager low voice, to the New Yorker. “I must, 
as you say, feel him out. It will be, I think, 
strength against cleverness.” : 

The second, like the guardian of the clothing, 

showed signs of self-importance. He looked his 
principal over critically, worked his arms, 
kneaded his shoulders and chest, and struck him 
lightly here and there about the body. “I guess 
you’re quick enough,”’ he said. 
“It is that with me,” replied the Parisian; 
it is quickness.” And again he proudly uttered 
the sentence that seemed, as he spoke it, to have 
an almost mystical import: “Though but an 
amateur, I have, you see, stayed six rounds 
with the great Carpentier — at Paris.” 

Edith was impressed by the expression of 
frank admiration that suddenly illuminated the 
unshaven face of the man who had worked three 
years at Brown’s. 

“You don’t say!”” was the reply. 
you’re sure some fighter.” 

The seconds met in the center of the ring and 
gravely discussed the problem of a referee. 
From among those who volunteered, or who 
were put forward by friends among the specta- 
tors, a big Englishman was selected as being on 
the whole the least drunk and the most im- 
pressive in appearance. He, in his turn, called 
the two principals to him; and again Edith was 
struck by the astonishing sense of order that 
ruled this wild proceeding. Evidently, in the 
minds of these rough men there was a common 
acceptance of the traditional rules of the sport. 

The referee stood, coat off, watch in hand, 
one arm raised. The two fighters were seated in 
their corners. Edith stood by the post, directly 
behind her champion, quite unconscious of the 
fact that the crowd had respectfully withdrawn 
a little way from her on either side. 

“Keep him off,” the man from Brown’s was 
saying, in staccato whispers. ‘“‘ Make him lead. 
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Don’t let him get in on you. He'll clinch if he 
can. Don’t let him lay that beef on you.” 

“ Ready, gentlemen!”’ called the referee. The 
confusion of voices died out. The referee 
dropped his arm, stiffly. “Time!” he shouted. 

The two half-naked men leaped forward; 
sparred a moment; then crouched and circled, 
their feet padding softly on the wooden floor, 
their brown gloves moving swiftly in feints and 
in sudden shiftings of defense. Their faces were 
keen and hard, and they watched each other 
with the alertness of tigers. Round and round 
they circled. The sailor’s face slowly expanded 
in a crafty, drunken smile, and he looked down 
on his slighter opponent with an expression of 
humorous contempt. One of the spectators 
shouted something in French. The sailor’s in- 
tent gaze relaxed for the fraction of a second, 
and he turned his head. Instantly the Parisian 
flew at him, just as he had before flown at him 
over the step of the ’rickshaw, and his left glove 
landed on the sailor’s face in three quick,’ solid 
blows, like the tap-tap-tap of a hammer. The 
heavy-weight spat out an angry exclamation 
and launched a right swing. But his great arm 
thrashed the air. The middle-weight, on the in- 
stant, bent nearly double —so nearly double 
that his forehead all but brushed the floor — 
then caught the sailor about the waist and 
gripped him, clinging close. The alert referee 
stepped between them and forced them apart. 

Each was breathing hard as they fell again to 
circling. A thin trickle of blood appeared below 
the sailor’s nostrils; and the spectators broke 
into a sudden roar of delight. 

“Some class there!” the man from Brown’s 
was muttering at Edith’s elbow. “He’s got 
something, that boy. Clever! Ducks like 
leaches Cross.” Then he raised his voice and 
called: “Watch his right, Frenchy! The guy’s 
got a wallop.” 

The Parisian nodded, but kept his eyes fixed 
on the sailor as he circled lightly and stealthily 
about him. 

There was a confusion of shouts and catcalls 
from the crowd about the ropes. The sailor 
shook his head as if to throw off some blinding 
harness. 

“It’s the liquor that’s bothering him,” mut- 
tered the New Yorker. “But say, he’s got an 
awful right.” 

The sailor tossed his head again, then rushed. 
The middle-weight side-stepped, and hooked in 
a sharp kidney blow that, accelerating the mo- 
mentum of the big man, sent him slipping and 
sprawling to the floor. The building rocked 
with the shout that went up. But the sailor 
bounded to his feet and rushed again. Edith, 
swept clean out of herself, face flushed, eyes 
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shining, hands gripping the rope, followed every 
motion with fascinated eyes. This second rush 
carried the fighters directly into their corner. 
and Edith and the New Yorker had to step 
back. , 

The middle-weight could not side-step, this 
time. The big man bore him back until he 
crashed into the post. Edith felt the nearness 
of the two sweaty, glistening bodies; their 
hoarse, quick breathing was loud in her ears; 
the reeking air choked her nostrils; she was 
faint; but still her fascinated eyes followed 
every motion. The middle-weight’s back, as he 
fought desperately on the defensive, was almost 
under her eyes; by reaching out a hand she 
could have touched him. She could see the 
flash and play of the wiry muscles under his 
shining pink skin; she could see his elbows and 
forearms working like pistons as he played on 
the ribs and stomach of the great body before 
him; she could see the look of sudden anguish 
on the shapeless face of the sailor, that seemed 
to be staring at her over the pink shoulder, and 
could hear the involuntary grunts and gasps of 
the two men as they worked in closer and closer. 
Then suddenly they were too close. The sailor’s 
arms slid over the shoulders of the Parisian, and 
all his weight was thrown on the slighter frame 
in the clinch that followed. The referee puiled 
them apart. 

“Say,” observed the man from Brown’s, half 
to Edith, half to himself, “that’s in-fighting 
now —a bit of the real stuff. We don’t see 
much of that out here.” 

The fighters were crouching and sparring cau- 
tiously when the referee stepped between them 
and called time. The middle-weight dropped 
his hands and walked quietly to his corner. The 
heavy-weight staggered uncertainly to his. And 
all about the ring-side there was shouting, and 
disjointed talk, and the brandishing of gold coins. 

The middle-weight dropped on the stool, 
leaned back on the ropes, and closed his eyes. 
The New Yorker went swiftly and deftly to 
work on him, fanning him with the towel, 
sponging his head and face, kneading the mus- 
cles of neck, shoulders, arms, and thighs. 

“Quick, miss,” he said, looking up from his 
work, “give him that water-bottle — and just 
keep the towel going, will your” 

Edith obeyed. Leaning over the ropes, she 
waved the towel, with arms that had been 
trained on the tennis court and the golf course. 

“Harder, please,”’ cried the second. 

She worked with added energy. The fighter 
looked up in protest, but, seeing the intent ex- 
pression on her face, smiled gently. 

The New Yorker was talking jerkily: “He’s 
soft, Bo, but watch that swing — if he lands it, 

















“SHE PRESSED THE SMELLING-SALTS AGAINST THE 
RIGHT, MISS. 


THE NEW YORKER. ‘YOU'RE ALL 


good night! Better use your feet this round — 
keep away; he may work off his souse and come 
to life. And save your hands — you'll need 
“em.” 

The referee called the round. Again the slen- 
der man faced the giant. Again they circled, 
feinted, rushed, dodged, fought. 

The third round passed, and the fourth. It 
was not to be so easy. The sailor, his fuddled 
spirit settling into a dull anger against this alert 
little man who jabbed him and evaded him with 
such persistency, landed a number of heavy 
blows. The movements of both became slower. 
Their faces were less alert, more dogged. And 
now, between rounds, Edith worked with a sure- 
ness only a little behind that of the New Yorker. 
Her hat was on a nail, her gloves in a ball on the 
floor. She sponged the battered face and swung 


the dingy towel, while the man from Brown’s 
tried to stir the sluggish circulation. 


It was 
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YOU SURE ARE—ALL—RIGHT!'” 


FIGHTER’S NOSTRILS. ‘GOOD 


sober, primitive work. It began to look like des- 
perate work. She forgot the excited spectators, 
she forgot the bizarre nature of the situation; 
she was conscious only of her responsibility 
— the woman’s responsibility to succor the 
man who battles for her — and of the need to 
learn from the unshaven, rough-spoken, but ex- 
ceedingly efficient young person who, stripped 
to undershirt and trousers, was working close 
beside her, precisely how to be of the greatest 
service. 

The fifth round went badly for the Parisian. 
When it was over, and he had sunk weakly on 
the lacquered stool, Edith felt rather than saw 
the New Yorker shake his head and look grave. 

“Work hard,” he said between his teeth, as 
he roughly massaged the relaxed muscles. 
“Slap his face. Use lots of water.” 

She followed instructions. Then, with an im- 
pulse and a sudden flash of memory, she got her 
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wrist-bag, rummaged in it, drew out a bottle of 
smelling-salts, and pressed it against the fight- 
er’s nostrils. He breathed it in, then jerked his 
head away and opened his eyes. But she caught 
his head and again pressed the bottle to his 
nostrils. 

“Good business!”” It was the New Yorker, 
looking up from his work with just such an 
expression of admiration as the Parisian had 
wrung from him before the fight. ‘“‘That’s the 
very thing. You're all right, miss. You sure 
are — all — right!” 

And Edith watched her man Step out for the 
sixth round, a shade more alert for that sharp 
tang in his nostrils, with a curious little glow in 
her heart. For, all in a moment, she knew that 
it meant something to win that honest com- 
mendation. Many men had flattered her; but 
never before in her sheltered young life had a 
man spoken to her quite like that — directly, 
as an equal. 

“God help him,” the New Yorker was mutter- 
ing. “It’s up to Him now —and Frenchy. 
They’re bothin. One way or the other, a chance 
blow’ll do it.” 

The sailor was clumsy and uncertain in his 
movements. His eyes were dull. He rushed at 
the middle-weight and bore him down on the 
ropes, but drew a swift shower of body blows for 
his trouble. In some pain and bewilderment, 
he fell back; and then, when the little man 
rushed, swung his right with all the weight of 
his great frame thrown in behind it. There was 
a thud as it landed, a tenth of a second of 
silence — then a roar from the spectators so 
wild, so utterly, unmistakably savage, that 
Edith turned faint and closed her eyes. When, 
after an instant, they opened again, it was only 
with a conscious effort of will that she could 
control her faculties sufficiently to comprehend 
what was taking place. 

The middle-weight had staggered back 
against the ropes and was supporting himself by 
holding on with one hand. The other hand 
hung limp at his side. His body swayed. His 
legs bent and wabbled as if about to give way 
under him. His chin sagged, his mouth hung 
partly open, his eyes wandered. He presented 
a picture of utter collapse. 

Facing him, and only a little way off, the 
heavy-weight was floundering about, too weak 
and confused to seg and grasp his opportunity. 
The building rocked with the screams of the 
spectators urging him on to the knock-out. 

The man from Brown’s for a moment stared 
intently at his principal; picked up the towel 
and rolled it into a ball, as if to toss it into the 
ring; then hesitated, and again studied the 
situation. 
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“1’d swear that blow never landed,” he was 
saying aloud. ‘Looked to me like he caught it 
on the arm. Is the boy stalling?” 

Slowly the big sailor grasped the import of 
the frantic urgings of his seconds and the con- 
fused yelling of the crowd. He gathered him- 
self, shook the sweat out of his eyes, and plunged 
heavily forward —erect, all open, his arms 
swinging wildly about his head. 

Instantly the middle-weight stiffened up, 
thrust one foot out, threw his left forearm across 
his chin, and brought up his right in a lightning 
upper cut that landed squarely on the point of 
the sailor’s jaw. It was a perfect manoeuver 
and a perfect blow. The sailor spun half 
around, slipped quietly to the floor, rolled over 
on his back, stiffened out, and lay unconscious, 
while the referee slowly swung his arm up and 
down ten times. 

The referee pocketed his watch, slapped the 
middle-weight on the shoulder, and, turning 
toward the sailor’s corner, cried: “Get your 
man. He’s out!” 

The middle-weight, with a faint smile hover- 
ing on his bruised face, walked wearily to his 
corner, sank on the stool, and fell back into the 
arms of his second. And Edith, leaning weakly 
against the pillar during the brief moment be- 
fore she roused herself to hunt about for her hat 
and gloves, looked down at the two strange 
faces with a puzzled expression. She had in- 
truded into the world of these rough men; she 
had been under fire with them. And in the in- 
tensity of the moment they had accepted her, 
not as a beautiful girl but as a human being. 
The experience was too close and too startling 
to be comprehended all at once; but even at 
the moment she knew that new, queer, hitherto 
suppressed notions and speculations were at 
large in her mind. Until within the hour she 
would have looked down upon and a little 
feared these men. But now she respected them, 
almost — she held her breath — admired them. 
She wondered if it would ever again be possible 
for her to accept the cloisonné vase, the jade 
teapot, theory of womanhood. 

But the situation was too much for her. Her 
head reeled with the confusion and the excite- 
ment of it. Life, that had always been, after all, 
rather a simple affair, had suddenly become 
outrageously complex. She turned away and 
steadied herself against the pillar. Through 
the continuous chattering and shouting of the 
crowd came to her ears the sound of handclap- 
ping; and she vaguely knew that they were 
applauding her, but did not raise her eyes. After 
a moment she put on her hat and looked about 
for a hat-pin that had dropped to the floor. One 
of the French sailors sprang forward, found it, 
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and, with a bow of grave deference, handed it 
to her. She thanked him. Then it seemed to 
her that more than anything else in the world 
she longed for a breath of fresh air. She leaned 
against the pillar... .. 


They walked slowly northward past the ware- 
houses and along the Bund. 

“You are tired,” he said. 
that it is like this — you would dine with me. 

She was silent for a little way. Then, “No,” 
she replied simply and gravely. “I think | 
ought not todo that. Though! feel that you 
have earned the right to ask almost anything 
of me.” 

“It is not that,” he protested. 

She was silent. 

“But perhaps | may walk with you — to the 
hotel?” 

She felt for her watch, and laughed a little. 
“It seems as if it must be nearly midnight.” 

“It is but seven. A few minutes — half an 
hour — that is all.” 

They walked on in an intimate silence that 
seemed not at all odd. 


“Perhaps — now 


” 


“It’s no use trying to thank you,” she said,, 


after a time. “I was foolish; but you — you 
were wonderful.” 

He waved the compliment aside. “I am 
ashamed. I was not good. Oh, mademoiselle, 
I wish you had seen me at the time | fought the 
great Carpentier.” 

“You are French?” she asked. 

“No; but I have lived much at Paris. My 
home was at Stockholm. And my father was 
German. I should like to give you my card.” 

He took one from a silver case, and carefully 
bent down a corner. By the light of a street 
lamp she read: “Heinrich von Hagen, Stock- 
holm.” And in a lower corner- were the words, 
“Royal Yacht Club.” 

He gazed moodily out over the river, then 
turned. 

“I can be only frank with you, mademoiselle. 
They would call me an adventurer. You will 
know that men like myself do not come out here 
to China for no reason — not too often. I was 
for years in my uncle’s Paris office. | forged his 
name. It was too much of the box — the 
billiards — the cards. I came here. It is not 
likely that we shall meet again.” 

“1 am sorry,” said she. 

They agreed to part on the corner near the 
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Astor House. She lingered for a little while, 
and he stood stiffly like a soldier. There was a 
discolored bruise under his right eye; the left 
eye was nearly closed; his mouth was swollen, 
and it twisted queerly when he smiled. 

“| have heard tales,”’ he said, with a touch of 
sadness that was not wholly without bitterness, 
“of the splendid young ladies in America. It is 
quite true. You have the self-reliance, the 
courage. You walk through life untouched.” 

She looked thoughtfully at him for a moment, 
then unclasped her necklace of delicately 
worked Chinese silver. 

“| should like,” she murmured, “to feel that 
you have something of mine.” 

He accepted the gift, and raised his hat. And 
she walked slowly away toward the lights of the 
Astor House. Once she turned. He was stand- 
ing stiffly there, still holding his hat above his 
head. 


Neither the Oldhams nor Lieutenant Carver 
had arrived; and she waited alone in the lounge 
adjoining the office. On a near-by table lay a 
magazine. It brought a curious memory of 
something that had happened a long time be- 
fore. She would read it now. 

It was after eight by the office clock when the 
lieutenant appeared. She saw him enter and 
pause at the desk, and with new eyes watched 
him cross the room toward her. Bob was good- 
looking. He was a man of vigorous physique, 
of good mind, of some social attainment. He 
met every conventional requirement. But she 
knew, as she observed him, that he was of those 
who shut their womenkind away from the very 
arena of actual life in which their own character 
and destiny is wrought. 

“Hello!” he cried. “Alone? 
Oldhams?” 

“They aren’t back yet,” said she. Then — 
“I’m starved, Bob. Let’s have some dinner 
while we wait.” 

The lieutenant hesitated. ‘Really, Edith,” 
he said, “it would be better to wait — just on 
your account. You and | don’t mind; but 
there are people here — ship acquaintances, all 
that — who wouldn’t understand. At home 
the chaperon is a rather absurd nuisance; here 
a necessity. No use quarreling with the fact; 
it’s so. Remember, it is Shanghai.” 

“Yes,” she replied drily, with a face that was 
inscrutable; “I guess I forgot. It is Shanghai.” 


Where are the 


” 
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Mr. Lewis begins below a story of the progress of a crooked officer and wardman on the New York 
police force, which is a rehearsal of actual experiences as told to the writer. 
A wardman is the confidential “ plain-clothes”’ agent of the captain, who watches conditions in 


the captain’s precinct. 


When there is “ grafting,” be is generally the captain's collector. 


Naturally, the wardman is the shrewdest, craftiest, and boldest “crook’’ who gets into the police 
force; and he works bis way up in the world of graft through a series of adventures well illustrated by 


those described in these reminiscences. 


The language of this story reproduces very closely the speech of a type of New York policeman, 
and the cynical mental attitude developed by many, “ smart” cops. 


OU see, I’d been working for a gam- 
bling joint; and all at once, one 
day, I got fired. I was on the 
door, and I let the wrong people 
get by —a couple of private detec- 

tives for an anti-vice society. 

“You're a swell 400kout, you are,”’ says the 
proprietor. ‘“‘You’ve got eyes in your head as 
blind as steeple bats.”’ 

So, for a finish, I hit the street. I sure was 
sore. I knew the old town like a book. There 
wasn’t a Sunshine dispensary on the West Side 
where I didn’t know the mixer. And when it 
came to gamblers and the sure-thing boys, I had 
some calling list. I was wise a-plenty, but 
somehow I never seemed to get in right on the 
stuff myself. 

| was pokin’ along the old West Side, moaning 
to myself over that perfectly good five dollars a 
day I’d been grabbing off in the pool-room, and 
wondering why I hadn’t shown some judgment 
and died in the cradle, when who should | meet 
up with but an old friend of mine —a police 
headquarters detective. 

“What are you doing?” says the dick." 

I told him I was on the street, and up against 
it for fair. 

“Why don’t you get on the force?” he 
said. 

| sat up and took notice. Would you believe 
it never struck me before. 


me, 


1 Detective 
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“Why not?” says the dick from the Central 
Office. ‘“‘You’rea husky lad. If they had more 
like you, they’d be better off.” 

He wasn’t so far wrong, at that. I was as 
hard asa keg of nails, those days; and when it 
came to taking care of myself, | was there with 
the goods. In the old days, when I was a kid at 
the old West Side athletic club, they didn’t any 
of them have anything on me when I came to 
handling my fists. 

“Have you got the price?” says my detective 
friend, as I was thinking it over. 

“Not a dollar,” 1 said — and then I was down 
in my boots again; for | knew well enough, 
right there at the start, you’d got to come across, 
or no police force for you. 

“Haven’t you got anybody that’d stake 
you?” he said after a while. 

“1 dunno,” I said. 1 
anybody. 

“You know Ed Evans pretty well, don’t 
your” 

Know Ed Evans, the policy king? 1! should 
say I did! I had saved him from getting his eye 
knocked out one night by a bunch belonging to 
the Gopher Gang. A bad bunch, too. It 
would have gone hard with him if I hadn’t 
happened along. 

“You go around and see him,” says my friend 
the headquarters detective. 

So I went around and saw my friend the pol- 
icy king, with his haymow of the long green. 


couldn’t think of 
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Never mind what he said to me, but right after pound bell if there had been anything in it; | 
that | put in my application for the civil exams. cleared the tape in the high jump at four feet 

Instantly | was set to jumpin’ through the six, and could have added a foot to that if it 
hoops. And 
from the start 
| began needing 
money. The 
physical exami- 
nation —I was 
as solid as a brick 
switch-shanty — 
caught me for 
a hundred, and 
the civil service 
examination 
proper for three 
hundred dollars 
more. Don’t ask 
me where it went 
—J| don’t know. 
Wise men 
told me 
that I’d 
got to 
come across or fall 
by the wayside, 
and naturally | 
came across. The 
right parties were 
pointed out, and | 
slipped them the 
dough. 

The physical 
examinations 
oughtn’t to have 
been but fifty 
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would have helped fatten 
my chances. In short, | 
did all of the stunts de- 
manded, and had a mar- 
gin to burn. But there 
was one big trouble: | 
openly and obviously 
weighed too much for my 
height. I was seven 
pounds too “heavy under 
the rules, and, train and 
starve as | would, | 
couldn’t take it off. 
Standing in with the 
official who took the 
weights, | handed them 
the old boxing trick. {it’s 
a game that has sent 
many amiddle-weight into 
the ring as a welter. As] 
stepped on the scales, the 
weight-taker was carefully 
chewing gum. As he 
started to shove the 
weight along the beam of 
the scales, he taok the 
gum out of his mouth. 
There was a fifty-cent 
piece in the hand that 
held the gum. It wasn’t 
much of a sleight-of-hand 
performance to fasten the 
fifty-cent piece, by means 
of the gum, to the bottom 
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of the weight, as he slid 
it along the steel beam 

vie Gi9UE le 
~ hey oreue Result: a  throw-off of 


} twelve pounds on the plat- 

“AS I STOOD ADMIRING THE DOWNPOUR, WHO SHOULD JUMP INTO MY i sisal Beak ie tlie 

DOORWAY BUT THE CAPTAIN! ‘WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE?’ ee | See ee 

HE DEMANDED. ‘GET OUT AND POUND YOUR BEAT! weight, with five pounds 

to throw to the birds. 

dollars, but mine was an unusual case. | put That trick, however, cost me an extra fifty 
up the fifty-pound dumb-bell with:each hand, bones for the gum-chewer. 

and could have put up a_ hundred-and-fifty- The other fifty? No, there was no way of 
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dodging it. Suppose I was as right physically 
as a ten-dollar gold piece; suppose I did all of 
the jumping and lifting and strong-arm stunts 
generally. There’s still yourlungs and your heart. 
Oh, there’s a dozen ways for them fly doctors to 
throw you down; and — make no mistake — 
it’s a case of pay or get thrown down. It wasn’t 
for me to give anybody a battle; I’m not a re- 
former. It nicked me for four hundred dollars 
to pass the examination and land in the top 
five hundred names. Later, by three months, it 
cost me four hundred dollars more to get my 
shield. The final four hundred dollars stopped 
at headquarters. 

The money came all right — from my policy 
friend. He’s dead now, but he was a prince 
when he was living, and my good friend. 
“Sure,” he said, when I asked him for the 
dough; “and when you get on the force, come 
around and see me. Maybe I might do some- 
thing else for you.” 

So, finally, | was a full-fledged bull.? 


The Hazing of the New ‘‘Cop’’ 


If | had time, I could tell you some hair- 
raising tales of how a new patrolman is hazed. 
Talk of West Point or Annapolis! They ain’t 
markers to what’s handed a new cop. They do 
everything, from drowning ’em in a bath-tub to 
branding ‘em with red-hot irons. As for myself, 
the first night I’mon reserve at thestation-house, 
six husky bulls took me out of my cot — it was 
midwinter, mind! — and put me on the station- 
house roof. There was six inches of snow on the 
roof, and | was kept there twenty minutes in my 
stockin’ feet, with just about enough clothes on 
me to flag a hand-car. They called it “Beat 49.” 

The next night I went to bed with my gun, 
and when the entertainment committee started 
in to give me the second degree, I sat up and 
swore that the first one to put a hand on me I’d 
shoot in two. With that, they cursed me, and 
called me a squealer and a quitter; but all 
the same they passed me up. “It was quite as 
well; for I’d made up my. mind, iron-hard, to 
bump off? any man who laid a mitt on me. 

But right there at the start something care 
my way — that’s what I thought then, anyway. 
My policy king was right on the inside of the 
political game in the town — naturally, or he 
wouldn’t have been a policy king; and before 
I’d been thumping the pavement six months as 
a patrolman he got me my detail to the old head- 
quarters on Mulberry Street, as a Central Office 
bull. 1 was a patrolman still, with patrolman’s 
pay; but I was in the Central Office. Now, if 

2 Policeman or detective—any officer in plain clothes. 

3 To murder. 
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it didn’t lever up my pay any, it certainly raised 
my conceit. 

I took to looking down on common, every-day 
harness bulls‘, who had to wear a uniform and 
walk a beat, and who never saw the inside of 
Mulberry Street except when they were up on 
charges. I swelled with importance when | 
thought of myself as a detective, and | at once 
began to model myself on my glorious chief. He 
was the inspector who had charge of the detcc- 
tives, and I looked up to him and worshiped him 
as though he were some little tin god. | used to 
wonder if I’d ever become as deep and as swagger 
a thief-taker as he was, and I did my best to look 
and act and think and talk like him. - I even 
copied his walk, and puffed out my chest as 
he did. 

One day two Central Office dicks brought in a 
pickpocket; they’d taken him off a Broadway 
car.. The thief looked as spick and span as 
though he’d stepped out of a bandbox. There 
wasn’t a mark on him. 

While the two bulls were booking him, the 
great chief himself strolled in. He glanced at 
the thief, and then, turning an eye of agate on the 
two officers, he roared: 

“Is that the way to bring in a man? Why 
didn’t: you beat-him up? What do you bums 
think you are — ladies’ maids?” 


I Strive to Please My Chie, 


As my glorious chief delivered himself, my ad- 
miring ears were waving like a field of wheat. It 
was more than a lesson — it was an inspiration. 

“Oho!” thinks I. “What he wants is men 
who'll give these pickpockets the rough toss 
—who’'ll beat their brains out! Trust me on 
those terms to become the fair-haired boy of the 
Central Office! I'll bring him in a few thieves 
trimmed to suit his taste!’” 

One week later I nailed another poke-getter'. 
He was going through the crowd at the Brooklyn 
Bridge like the grace of heaven through a camp 
meeting. He had his arm in a woman’s pocket 
up to his elbow, when I grabbed him. 

On my way to the Central Office, I tantalized 
him and taunted him; but, do what I would, | 
couldn’t get him to fight me. At last, losing all 
hope, I tore into him anyhow. We were in Mul- 
berry Street at the time, not a hundred feet 
from the station. What I did to that gonoph*® 
would fill a book! I knocked him down a dozen 
times, and I remember thinking that if I’d only 
hit half as hard in the one or two battles | fought 
in the ring I’d have had it on any of ’em in the 


4 Policemen in uniform. 

5 Pickpocket. - 

6 Thief; a corruption of the Hebrew word for thief—commonly 
abbreviated to “ gon" or ** gun.” 
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THE WARNING OF THE VIRTUOUS THUG, I 
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DIDN'T RUSH IN; BUT I LET 


DRIVE A BULLET FROM MY SIX-SHOOTER DOWN THE LENGTH OF THE HALL 


IN SUCH WISE AS TO DO THE MOST 


welter-weight class. As | finally yanked my 
crook to his feet and looked him over, | smiled 
in pleased anticipation. Thinks I: “‘ The chief'll 
simply fold me to his heart, once he gets his 
lamps on this student.” 

As I was dragging my captive up the steps 
— bleeding at every pore, he was, like Marco 
Bozzaris in the poem — two of my fellow dicks 
came along. They knew my man; he was one 
of their stool-pigeons. They begged me to 
throw him loose. 

It was right there | made a mistake; | ought 
to have booked him + the more, since I’d so 


GOOD" 


exhaustively beaten him up. But I was young 
and green, and to please my two detective 
friends I let the crook go. 

That was about six o’clock in the evening. 
The next morning | picked up a paper, and 
there, in big black type, was the head: 


BRUTAL ASSAULT BY A CENTRAL 
OFFICE MAN 
It held my interest in a moment. ‘“‘Who’s 
going to get it now?” | wondered. 
You can guess how I felt when | learned in the 
1601 
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right under the 
eyes of what re- 
porters had been 
detailed by their 
editors at Head- 
quarters. They 
had an office just 
across from the 
Mulberry Street 
station, and while 
I was battering 
my poke-getter* to 
a point which | 
figured would make 
me popular with 
my gallant chief, 
there were those 
newspaper young 
men, their eager 
noses pressed flat 
against the panes, 
taking it all in. As 
I read on through 
that tale of “‘Cen- 
tral Office bru- 
tality,” and found 
myself paraded as 
the star performer, 
to say that | sweat 
blood would but 
faintly describe 
how | felt. 

When I reached 
the Central Office, 
there, glaring like a 
wronged panther, 
stood my gallant 
chief. He, too, 
had been reading 
the morning 
papers. Shaking 
a copy of one of 
them in my 
- frightened face, he 
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Lae OAS win SS a ‘ shouted: 

‘HE WAS WEAK-MINDED ENOUGH TO COME. IN A FLASH I'D GONE “What are you 

THROUGH HIS JEANS AND RETRIEVED MY FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS” trying to do? 

Put me in a hole? 

first line that | myself was the “brutal Central That party you pounded ’ll be here at two 

Office man,” and that it was my Brooklyn Bridge o’clock this afternoon to identify you, and if 

gon who had been “brutally assaulted.” The he picks you out I’m going to send you on 
awful fact was, I had pounded up my crook to Sing Sing.” ” 
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That was a swell lookout for a hard-working 

officer who had been trying to do his duty as he 

had heard it expounded by his gallant chief! 


The Pickpocket and the Five Hundred 
‘Dollars 


Some quick moves had to be made, and | 
made ’em. The crook I’d punched had been 
taken in tow by one particular paper, which was 
trying to make a big story of the business. Its 
crack reporter had been told off to heel and 
handle him. When the reporters came at me, 
| kept a stiff upper lip. 

“There’s nothin’ in it,” I says. “If he says 
| beat him up, he’s nutty, that’s all.”’ 

rhen I sent out, through the two dicks whose 
stool-pigeon he was and who | turned him loose 
for, and | got hold of my crook inside of an hour. 
| asked him how much the newspaper was giving 
him to identify me. 

“A hundred dollars,” 
purse. 

“T’ll give you five hundred,” I said, “to fall 
down with the identification.” 

His face lighted up, even through the several 
yards of bandages. He said he’d take it. | 


says my bold pick- 
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“I WENT TO BED WITH MY GUN, AND WHEN THE ENTERTAIN- 
ME THE SECOND 
’'D SHOOT” 


MENT COMMITTEE STARTED IN TO GIVE 
DEGREE, I SAT UP AND SWORE 
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told him where to be at half past one o'clock to 
get his money. | put the hour as late as | could, 
for two reasons. I must have time to dig up the 
five hundred dollars, for one matter; and, also, 
| wanted him to surely have it on him when he 
showed up at the station-house. 

It was all arranged. Leaving my thief, | 
dusted off to my faithful old policy friend and, 
without going into details, | got the five hun- 
dred dollars. At one-thirty prompt | paid it 
over to my crook — head still wrapped in band- 
ages until he looked like some turbaned Turk. 
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At two o'clock | was at 
the Central Office. The crook, 
with a cloud of newspaper 
men, blew in. My gallant 
chief stood me up between 
two of his henchmen, and, 
pointing with his finger 
straight at me, demanded: 

“Is that the man?” 

To the astonishment, of 
everybody except myself, my 
crook shook his head. 
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“He ain’t the guy,” he said. “It was a taller 
party; and he had a mustache, too.” 

There was blank amazement among the news- 
paper gang. The one who had come there for 
the paper which was out to get my number 
looked uncommonly blue. 

Taking advantage of the situation, my crook, 
the moment he had cleared me, sneaked out. 
| had my eye on him, and was out a back door on 
the instant. As my crook went skulking south 
on Mulberry Street, | headed him off. I stepped 
into a stairway. 

“Come in here,” | said; “I want to thank you 
for letting up on me.” P 

He was weak-minded enough to come. The 
moment he stepped inside the stairway, | 
smashed him with my blackjack. Down he 
went, too dead, apparently, to skin. Ina flash 
I’d gone through his jeans and retrieved my 
five hundred dollars. In another flash | was 
back in the station-house, looking as though I’d 
never been out of it. 

Ten minutes went by, and I| was talking pleas- 
antly and, | think, convincingly with the news- 
paper fleet, when in staggered my crook, blood 
from head to foot, and full of new complaints. 
He undertook to tell how I had bushwhacked 
him in the stairway; but | interrupted him in 
midswing. 

“There, you see, gentlemen,” | cried, address- 
ing the newspaper people. “It’s just as I said. 
This man’s crazy, literally insane! | haven’t 
been outside the station, as some of you know, 
and here’s this liar again with fresh yarns about 
being slaughtered. It’s too bad! In the face 
of this sort of thing, I ask you, what’s an honest 
officer to do?” 

This time I had my audience with me. Per- 
ceiving which, my glorious chief, his confidence 
restored, fired the complaining crook out of the 
room with his own high and mighty hand. 

As I was loyally returning the borrowed five 
hundred dollars to my policy friend, I found that 
during the brief space it had been in the fruitful 
possession of the crook it had pleasantly grown. 
1 was thirty-five dollars richer as the upshot of 
that adventure. 

But thirty-five dollars was a poor reward to 
me for that day’s work. My gallant chief, it 
would seem, was not wholly pleased. He called 
me in on the carpet, and took a squint at me out 
of the corner of his eye. 

“You're some wise guy,” he said, when he got 
the door shut. 

“Why, Inspector —” | started. 

“Nothin’ doin’,” he said. “You're too good 
for me. You take your work too seriously.” 

“T only—” | began. 

“Not a word,” he interjected, raising a re- 
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pressive palm. “You're lucky to be out of jail. 
I wouldn’t talk if | was you; I’d thank heaven 
on all fours that I was still at large.” 

With that, he turns me out of headquarters 
for good. For that little business of mashing up 
the crook, a strategy that was to win me immor- 
tal glory from my gallant chief, he sent me back 
again on the sidewalk as a patrolman. 

For the next twelve weeks | was shifted from 
one station-house to another, all over the West 
Side, until | had seen the inside of four of them. 

Was I sore? I should say not! My few 
weeks at the Central Office in plain clothes had 
taught me to hate a uniform and loathe patrol 
duty. I was ashamed — disgraced; and | 
made up my mind at the go-off I would do just 
as little patrol duty as | could. It is always 
that way with a disrated officer. It would be a 
good thing if the powers that be could learn 
it. If you’ve got to reduce a man, don’t do it. 
Dismiss him! The reduced officer is never 
any good. ; 


“‘Jobbed’’ by Headquarters 


But that wasn’t the worst with me. I was 
sore clear down to the bone; and | began talking 
about my glorious inspector of detectives. And 
there’s where I made my mistake. I had broken 
a capital part of the copper’s ancient confession 
of faith: 


See, hear; say nothing. 
Eat, drink; pay nothing. 

But I didn’t care. | talked, and of course it 
went straight back to the inspector. And then 
they started after me. The word came down 
from Headquarters to get me, and right off they 
started setting traps to job’ me. 

One night I was detailed to a beat on Thirty- 
third Street. Before | left; the captain of my 
precinct tipped me the kindly wink that | 
needn’t bother about doing that tour. Taking 
him at his wink, I went to the theater. Then 
what does my friend the captain do but plant 
one of his sergeants and two plain-clothes men 
on that Thirty-third Street beat for four mortal 
hours! The next day I was handed charges for 
being “off post.” When I sought sympathy 
from the captain who had tipped me the wink, 
he cast me from him as one in whom dwelt 
neither moral worth nor truth. 

They thought that ended. me sure, that time; 
but I was playing inluck. It happened that the 
deputy commissioner who tried me was all right 
He had been brought over from Brooklyn. He 
was a guileless, boyish, pinfeather kind of poten- 
tate, and in no wise privy to the plot to break 
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me and take my shield away, and after the ser- Twenty-third Street that night. Also, he was 
geant and those plain-clothes miscreants had one of my West Side boyhood friends. At the 


testified, he *bout-faced on me. word, he stood grimly forth to back up my tale. 
“What have you to say, officer?” he cried. The guileless young pinfeather commissioner, how- 


The sergeant and his plain-clothes aides re- ever,saved him from that perjury. Soconvinced 
garded me curiously. They had no notion of was he by my explanation that he said: “I shall 
accept the officer’s word. 
One might easily mistake 
['wenty-third for | hirty- 
third. Discharged!”’ 
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what my defense would be, for 
I'd kept myself as mum as any 
clam. 

“Why, sir,” I returned, “these 
men tell the truth, doubtless. 
The trouble was that | mis- 
understood the detail. I thought ; 
the lieutenant said ‘Twenty- fax the SS 
third Street,’ when it seems he INT ARRAS DES 
said ‘Thirty-third.’ I was on 
post in Twenty-third Street all 





the time. Call Officer Fett: he'll “THE NEXT MOMENT | WAS BY HIS SIDE, AS EAGER AS 
b conat i eins HIMSELF TO CAPTURE BURGLARS. ‘WHERE ARE 
Car out what I say. THEY, SERGEANT?’ | GASPED, OUT OF 


Fett had had the south side of BREATH BUT INNOCENT” 
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“ll get you yet, my lad!” threatened the 
sergeant, in a wicked whisper, as we left the 
trial room. 

“You'll get nothing!” I retorted hotly. 
“And now that I’m onto you and owe you 
one, you look out for yourself or I’ll get you.” 

Also I did get that same sergeant, and got him 
good. But it was years afterward, besides 


being another story. 


The False Alarm with the Beer-Botiles 


Upon my request, | was sent to the Twentieth 
Street station. The captain there was all right, 
but one of the sergeants had been given a hunch 
from Headquarters to grab me if he got the 
chance. | didn’t know that, of course, and 
having learned, through my old policy friend, 
that the captain wouldn’t be hard on me, | 
hadn’t been at the Twentieth Street station a 
week before —like a dub—JI began taking 
chances. 

One midnight I was dog-tired, having at- 
tended a political outing the day before, and | 
went into a friendly district messenger office to 
take a snooze. I knew the kids would never 
tell; they’d stick. I’d been snoring on a back- 
room lounge perhaps a couple of hours, when one 
of the boys woke me up. He told me that the 
sergeant had been posted, as moveless as a 
pump, across the street for a full half hour. 
Evidently he knew where | was, and meant to 
nab me. Also the front door was the only door 
out; I was in a box. 

After a cautious size-up of the watchful ser- 
geant, | madea plan. I gave my messenger-boy 
friend a couple of empty beer-bottles. He would 
leave the office, as though upon some message, 
with the bottles hidden under his coat. Once 
round the corner, he was to loudly smash them, 
one after the other, before a big store half way 
down the block. The sergeant wouldn’t be 
able to see, but he would hear. Hearing, he’d 
think it a band of box-workers,’ breaking 
through the plate-glass windows. 

The strategy worked like a bell-punch. The 
boy — honest lad, he’s running a theater now — 
smashed the bottles with such enthusiasm and 
full-hearted abandon that you might have heard 
the crash of that smashing half way to City 
Hall Park. 

The watching sergeant jumped a foot in the 
air, and then rushed round the corner, blowing 
his whistle for help. He counted on at least 
three burglars. Help came, too; for | wasn’t 
a minute behind him. As his coat-tails whisked 
round the corner, | was in the street. The next 
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moment I was by his side, as eager as himself to 
capture burglars. 

“Where are they, sergeant?” | gasped, out of 
breath but innocent. 

He gave me only a hard, sour look. Then he 
shook his head and turned away without a word. 
He’s still on the force; but from that day to this 
he’s never mentioned the bottle-smashing, nor 
my escape from the district messenger office that 
sleepy morning. 


A Pot Shot in a Hallway 


Well, they hadn’t got me yet — that Head- 
quarters bunch. But the more they missed me, 
the sorer they got. My grand old chief at the 
detective bureau was accustomed to get what he 
wanted before he got through; and whenever | 
got away from him he took it as. a personal 
insult. So, pretty soon, me for the Thirty- 
seventh Street station on the West Side. There 
I was set to walking a beat on Tenth Avenue. 
The section was infected by one of the toughest 
gangs in town. My friends at Headquarters 
hadn’t got me on charges, so they figured cheer- 
fully on getting me killed. 

That’s where they were fooled. Fighting hap- 
pened to be my long suit; at the rough-and- 
tumble game I was a dandy. As fast as I came 
within reach of one of those Tenth Avenue 
roughs, I split him wide open like a mackerel 
with my night-stick. I cracked away until I'd 
got Tenth Avenue as quiet as a church. 

One evening, just before I reported for duty, a 
thug, thinking to curry favor, came creeping to 
me with a warning. 

“Don’t give me away,” he whined, “or the 
fleet’ll cook me for a snitch.® I’ve come to warn 
you. There’s a scheme afoot to blow your light 
out. To-night, as you come down the Avenue, 
you'll see a cab standin’ at‘the Twenty-seventh 
Street corner. There'll be no one on the box; 
the driver’ll be in the saloon gettin’ a beer. Just 
as you heave in sight, a party will jump on the 
box and go thrashin’ the horse east on Twenty- 
seventh Street. At this, the driver’ll come tear- 
in’ out of the saloon and give chase, yellin’, ‘Stop 
thief!’ Naturally, you’ll chase, too. The cab’ll 
pull up, half way to Ninth Avenue, and the guy 
on the box’ll jump off and duck into a hallway. 
The driver’ll come up, and he’ll duck in after 
him. Now, all I got to say to you is, don’t you 
go into that hallway. If you do you'll never 
come out.” 

It was a right steer. The cab was waiting; 
the thief went lashing east; the driver chased, 
shouting, “Stop thief!” 1 followed the proces- 
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First the thief, then the 
Then came my 


sion at a brisk trot. 
driver, fled into the hallway. 
cautious turn. 

The hallway was as dark as the inside of a 
cow. Remembering the warning of the virtuous 
thug, I didn’t rush in on the back of the others. 
| took a chance on my hand, however, and, 
reaching round, I let drive a bullet from my six- 
shooter down the length of the hall in such wise 
as to do the most good. That bullet made sat- 
isfying connections; there emanated from the 
hallway a yell which sounded to my ears like a 
tune of music. Next came a great scramble, as 
the unshot ones made their get-away. When 
nothing but low groans were heard, | searched 
the hall and dragged forth my prey. 

Who do you think I’d shot? 

My preserver! I’d caught him in the off hind 
leg. : 

On the level, I had to laugh! As I bundled 
him into the ambulance, I whispered: 

“That’s the luckiest bullet you ever stopped. 
Don’t you see it’s a complete answer to the gang 
if they ever accuse you of turning snitch?” 

| Am Turned Out into the Rain 

My captain in that precinct was one of 
your pompous, overbearing gentlemen. I don’t 
know just how close he was to that bunch at 
Headquarters who were trying to get me, but he 
had no love for me — that’s certain. | pos- 
sessed too much independence for him. 

It was about eleven o'clock one night, and a 
squall of wind and rain blew up. My post was 
on Thirty-fourth Street. It was a sight to see 
how the big drops came hurtling down like 
ramrods and splintered on the asphalt. I hadn’t 
my oil-skins on, and stepped into the deep door- 
way of a store to save myself from the wet. 
There I stood admiring the downpour. 

In the midst of it all, who should jump into 
my doorway for shelter but the pouter-pigeon 
captain! 

“What the devil are you doing here?” he 
demanded. ‘“‘Get out and pound your beat! 
Get quick, too, unless you want to face 
charges.” 

To say I was hot wouldn’t half tell it. None 
the less, I saluted and stepped out into the 
storm. Partly in the blindness of my anger, 
partly because it brought my back to the storm, 
| started to walk the wrong way. A patrol- 
man, you understand, travels with his right 
shoulder to the wall. That’s so the sergeant, 
who travels with his left shoulder to the wall, 
will waste as little time as possible, as he goes his 
rounds, in finding the patrolman. 

Ordered out by the Pouter-Pigeon, | started 
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down the street, left shoulder to the wall. He 
yelled after me: 

“Here, you! 
a beat? ’Bout face, 
know what police duty is? 
catch ginger!”’ 

Was I hot? I was boiling over. I hadn’t 
gone a hundred feet before I’d made up my 
mind what to do. 


Don’t you know how to patrol 
there! I suppose you 
Then do it, or you'll 


| See My Duty and I Do it 


Half way up the block, I stepped in front of a 
pet gambling-house which was paying Pouter- 
Pigeon and the inspector an even five hundred 
bones a month. How did I know? That sort 
of thing is the commonest gossip of the section 
room. 

“Police duty,” thinks I. “Good! I'll give 
Pouter-Pigeon a taste of his own medicine!” 

Most patrolmen would have been afraid and 
hesitated. But that’s where they’re wrong. 
What could Pouter-Pigeon do to me? Besides, 
I’d got his number. Open his front door and 
you were in his back yard. 

The gambling-house was in fullest blast. I'd 
seen visitors entering the place earlier in the 
night. They were still there. Also, three cabs 
were standing in front, and I took their numbers 
in case I needed witnesses. The cabmen knew 
as well as I what sort of a joint it was. Cabs 
booked, I went to the nearest box and rang in a 
call for the patrol. 

Half an hour later the wagon backed up at the 
station, myself in charge, with the two gambling- 
house proprietors and eleven players. You 
should have heard what those gambling-house 
proprietors said! They yelled like pigs under a 
gate. Was a cheap skate of a patrolman like 
myself to defy captains, inspectors, even Head- 
quarters itself? That’s what they wanted to 
know! From the virtuous noise they made you 
might have thought I’d pulled a convent. Fi- 
nally I told them that if they didn’t shut up I’d 
pinch ’em every time | went on post. Then 
they took a tumble. “You'll find out before 
you’re through,”’ I said, ‘that | own New York.” 

Having spread my prisoners’ names appropri- 
ately on the blotter,® while the desk lieutenant 
looked the horror that he felt, I turned to face 
Pouter-Pigeon, who had come out of his room 
to get a slant at what was going forward. His 
face was as black as thunder. All the same, he 
didn’t have the sand to make a peep. 

When my prisoners had given bail, Pouter- 
Pigeon, who had taken the second thought, gave 
me the office, with a nod to follow him to his 
room. 
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] again reached my beat; and, since the news of 
my unlooked-for devotion to duty had gone 
abroad in the land, | was met full chisel by one 
of the owners of another gambling-house, who 
breathlessly pressed upon me a gift of a hun- 
dred dollars. Other law-breakers, made uneasy 
in their sinful breasts, also descended upon me 
with testimonials of their regard, the aggregate 
of which reached two hundred dollars. All told, 
that little spurt netted me around three hundred 
plunks. Not so bad! But that was all. For 
next day | was transferred to another station, 
clear across the city. 


“Have a cigar,” he said pleasantly. “‘What’s 
the idea of the pinch?” 

“Police duty,” | responded. ‘“‘ You told me 
to do it, and I’m doing it. | intend to raid that 
joint on Seventh Avenue as soon as | get back.” 

“Here, here!” he cried. “I see what’s the 
matter with you. You’re aH right, only you’re 
too sensitive, too easily hurt. What | said 
about police duty was only my joke. For- 
get it.” 

Pouter-Pigeon had his way, and | didn’t pull 
the joint. But right there | got into the graft 
game myself. The weather had cleared up when 
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CARNIVAL 


Did you read ‘“‘Carnival” ? [tis the wonderful book 
of a young Englishman named Compton Mackenzie, 
and to-day it is fascinating lovers of really good stories 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The heroine of “Carnival” is a bewildering, charm- 
ing girl called Jenny. People love ‘‘Carnival”’ because 
they love Jenny. She is on the stage, and every time she 
walks out of the stage door she marches straight into the 
arms of a new and glorious adventure. 


. Compton Mackenzie and Jenny have joined the staff 
of McCure entertainers. More adventures of Jenny in 
short-story form are the first of our New Year offerings 
to our half million readers. | 





It is a splendid group which this young Englishman 
has joined. Are there any more entertaining writers of 
clean, really excellent modern fiction and articles than 
these? 











BootH TARKINGTON 
JULIAN STREET 

GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
ALFRED Henry Lewis 
JEFFERY FARNOL 
WituiaM J. Burns 
Mary Roserts RINEHART 
WALLACE IRWIN 

SAMUEL MERWIN 


I sn’t that a Carnival ? 








And most of them are writing exclusively for McCLure’s! 
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Burton J. HENDRICK 
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INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN 


How Labor is Automatically Protected 
in the State of Washington 


BY BURTON J. HENDRICK 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL GOOLD 


NE of the most contented and 

useful citizens of the State of 

Washington is Edward Sweum, 

for many years an industri- 

ous worker in the lumber- 

camps. As Sweum sits day after day in his 

pretty mountain shack, however, there is little 

about his outward appearance that suggests 

any adequate grounds for contentment or self- 

satisfaction. In place of arms, this once hardy 

lumberman has merely two useless stumps; one 

is cut off at the shoulder and the other at the 
wrist. Sweum can not 


his family. His calamity has not driven his wife 
to the wash-tubs, and his children, comfortably 
clothed and adequately fed, are still regular 
attendants at the public schools. 

In Sweum the State of Washington gives the 
nation an illustration of a new sense of govern- 
mental responsibility. That a man can have 
both arms cut off, and his family still maintain 
its dignity and integrity — herein the State has 
made a striking contribution to the cause of 
advancing civilization. Washington, in a word, 
has a new law which compels employers of 

labor to make financial 





dress himself, feed him- 





self, hold a book or a 
newspaper; unless, as he 
himself optimistically 
says, ‘I could vust find 
one of dem artificial 
hands, so I could put on 
my clothes and eat my 
foodt,”” he will remain 
a helpless cripple for life. 

And yet, hard as seem 
his circumstances,Sweum 
has certain marked com- 
pensations. He owns, 
free of mortgage, his little 
home and its surrounding 











provision for injured 
workmen. Edward 
Sweum was the first to 
go upon this pension list 
for total disability. 

It is worth while to 
trace the history of 
Sweum in some detail, 
his excellently 
illustrates the difference 
between the old time and 
the new. He came to 
America from Trond- 
hjem, Norway, thirty 
vears ago, and, like so 
many other Norsemen, 


case SO 














acres. Instead of being 
a charge upon his rela- 
tives or upon public 
charity, Sweum is still 
the financial mainstay of 


UNDER 
SWEUM 


EDWARD SWEUM, THE FIRST MAN TO GO ON 
THE PENSION LIST FOR TOTAL 
WASHINGTON’S 
LOST BOTH 

A SAWMILL ACCIDENT 


found his way into the 

lumber-camps of Wiscon- 

sin. There he married 

his wife, a yellow-haired, 

blue-eved Scandinavian 
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DISABILITY 
NEW LAW. 


HIS ARMS iN 








Fresh from the immigrant ships, he finds his way to the 
lumber-camps of Washington 

















like himself, and gradually shifted to the 
Pacific coast. He not only lived comfortably 
upon his wages of two dollars and seventy-five 
cents a day, but was actually forging ahead to 
a modest competence. He had purchased a 
little house on the usual instalment plan, and 
was having no difficulty in making his payments. 
Indeed, Sweum and his family might figure as 
a typical illustration of that decently behaving, 
self-respecting, intelligent working class which 
is so generally believed to be the fundamental 
hope and safeguard of America. 


Sweum Falls Upon a Buzz-Saw 


And then something suddenly happened to 


these cases, it is easy to imagine what, except 
for the changed status of injured workmen in 
Washington, would have happened to Sweum. 
He would hardly have recovered from the anes- 
thetic when he would have received visits from 
several well groomed and benevolent-looking 
gentlemen. One would have introduced himself 
as an “insurance adjuster” — the representative 
of a large casualty company. The invalid Norse- 
man would probably not have known what a 
casualty company was. Vaguely Sweum might 
have known that his employers, under certain 
conditions, had a limited financial responsibility 
for the loss of his two good arms. Their custom 
for years had been to pass their responsibility 
on to the casualty companies. For certain fixed 
sums paid annually as premiums, these com- 

panies insured the 





employers against 





Sweum. One morning the ordinary routine of 
his work forced him 
to stand upon a 


traveling-carriage in 
his lumber-mill. A 
few feet below, an 
enormous circular 
saw was howling and 
shrieking at the rate 
of several hundred 
revolutions a min- 
ute. Sweumslipped, 
lost his grip, and fell 
— directly down up- 
on this saw! His 
fellow workmen ex- 
tricated him quickly 
—but not quickly 
enough to save the 








the payment of dam- 
ages to injured em- 
ployees. As soon as 
an accident took 
place, therefore, the 
interest of the em- 
ployer in his injured 
workman ceased. 
He turned him and 
his claims over to his 
casualty company. 
If a payment could 
not be avoided, the 
casualty company 
made it; if the dam- 
age claim could be 

















man his two arms. contested in the 

Accidents like this courts with any 
have stricken down chance of success, 
hundreds of thou- SOPHIA RUKLICK AND HER TWO BOYS IN FRONT OF the casualty com- 
sands of American THE ROUGH BOARD SHACK SAVED FOR THEM BY pany invariably took 
ied THE WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION ACT. MRS. ~ pei a : 
workingmen. And, RUKLICK’S HUSBAND WAS KILLED IN A that chance. The 
from the history of MINE ACCIDENT intervention of this 
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cident he and his family are 
the world 


Ajter the a 


turned adrift on 




















third party frequently brought about unnatural 
relations between employer and workman. An 
accident at once caused the employer to lose in- 
terest in his man. He was legally obliged to 
ignore him and his family, as the courts might 
afterward construe such approaches into an 
acknowledgment of responsibility. In some 
cases the employers did not even call to offer 
condolences or to make inquiries. 

the 


The ‘‘Insurance Adjuster’’ and 


** Ambulance-Chaser ’’ 


The “insurance adjuster’? would have had 
only one idea in calling upon Sweum. That 
was to get him to “sign off” for the smallest 
possible sum. He would explain his need of 
immediate assist- 


hundred dollars.’”” Had Sweum been like thou- 
sands of other workmen in his situation, he would 

have signed this paper and taken his money 
practically all of which, of course, would im- 

mediately have been spent in doctors’ bills. 
Very likely, however, before the injured man 
could have taken this step, he would have found 
other friends and advisers. For the “insurance 
adjuster” would not have had a clear field. In 
fact, in most cases of this kind a lively sprinting 
match to the side of the injured man usually 
took place. Simultaneously with the casualty 
representative invariably appeared an ingratiat- 
ing gentleman popularly known as an “‘ambu- 
lance-chaser.”” This individual came not singly 
but in battalions. In the old days the State of 
Washington had a plentiful supply of this brand 
of legal luminary. 





lhey had an elabor- 





ance, and describe 
the law’s delays if 
the injured man de- 
cided to sue. “It 
may take three or 
four years to get a 
verdict,” he would 
add. Then he would 
have taken Sweum’s 
wife aside. ‘‘ Your 
husband was very 
negligent,’ he would 
tellher. “‘ The court 
will him no 
damages, because 
the accident was 
really due to his own 
carelessness. How- 
ever, we feel sorry 


sive 
give 








ate system by which 


they received ad- 
vance information 
on injury. cases. 
They employed 


“tipsters” located 
in important indus- 
trial centers, who, 
for small 
once informed them 
of all 
workmen; 
“runners,” 
hospitals, in many 
cases secret relations 
with doctors. Poor 
Sweum would hardly 
have been laid on 


fees, at 


accidents to 
they had 


spies in 








for him and are will- 





the operating-table, 





ing to overlook some 


EDNA BAIRD, WHOSE YOUNG HUSBAND WAS KILLED IN 


therefore, before one 


things. If he will A LUMBER-MILL ACCIDENT, LEAVING HER WITH or two or half a 
. THREE BOYS AND A BABY. THE STATE IN- ; eee 
sign a release, we SURANCE FUND GIVES HER THIRTY-FIVE dozen enthusiasts ot 


will give him two 


DOLLARS A MONTH 


this type would have 
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visited him. They were usually sympathetic and 
optimistic. Their mission was to inform the 
injured man of his “rights” under the law. 
“Don’t for a moment think of signing a 
release,”’ they would plead. “Instead, sign this 
paper.” The paper in question was a document 
by the terms of which Sweum would have 
placed all his interests in the hands of his new 


friend. The latter would have exacted no re- 
tainer; he might even have offered to “ad- 
vance” all necessary expenses himself. He 


would only have asked that, in case of re- 
covery, the lawyer should receive, say, fifty 
per cent of the verdict. “Don’t take that two 
hundred dollars,” he would say. ‘‘Come with 
me and we'll easily get twenty-five thousand 
dollars. You can not, possibly fail. I get 
verdicts like this every day in the vear.”’ 


What Might Have Happened to Sweum 


And so Sweum, in all probability, long before 
he had left the hospital, would have found him- 
self definitely “‘signed up” with an ambulance- 
chasing lawyer. Immediately suit would have 
been begun for a large amount — say, twenty- 
five thousand dollars. And then Sweum would 
have learned, for the first time, something about 
the processes of the law. The courts were 
crowded to suffocation with suits precisely like 
his own; the State supported a certain num- 
ber of judges who gave practically all their time 
to hearing them. He would have left the hos- 
pital, his two stumps healed, and returned to his 
little cabin. There he would have sat day after 
day, living heaven knows how, brooding over 
his hardships, waiting for his case to come to 
trial. Perhaps in a year or so the courts might 
have reached it. The casualty company would 
have appeared with a defense that sounded 
strangely in Sweum’s ears. A long line of court 
decisions would have been cited against him. 
He would have been guilty of some strange 
personal offense known in the law as “‘contribu- 
tory negligence.”” He could not recover because 
of a certain legal abstraction called ‘‘assump- 
tion of risk”’; that is, the law presumed that, in 
accepting employment in a lumber-mill, Sweum 
knew that he was endangering his life and limb — 
that, among other things, he understood in 
advance the chances of falling upon a whirling 
buzz-saw. Sweum would hardly have recovered 
from this shock when he would have met another 
queer legal abstraction, the inevitable “fellow 
servant” rule. According to this principle, his 
employer was not really guilty of negligence; it 
was the foreman, or some fellow employee, who 
was responsible for the series of events that 
precipitated Sweum’s fatal fall. 
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Still, juries are notoriously weak and soft- 
hearted; the sight of Sweum there in court, 
with his two stumps in place of arms, would have 
made a strong appeal; there might even have 
been a verdict in his favor — say for five or ten 
thousand dollars. The money would have 
come at a critical time, after a year and a half of 
waiting. It would not have been what he had 
expected; still, it would have been well worth 
while. And so we can imagine Sweum going 
back to his little home fairly content. But he 
would soon have learned that his troubles had 
only begun — that the casualty company had 
immediately appealed to the higher court. 
There would have followed a year or two more 
of agonized waiting. The upper court, per- 
haps, might have decided that the jury had 
erred — that inadmissible testimony had been 
admitted; that the judge had made a mistake 
in his charge — and have sent the whole thing 
back for a retrial. In another year the case 
would have reached the docket again. Again 
there would have been a verdict for Sweum — 
again there would have been an appeal. In 
the next two years, writs of error, demurrers, 
and all the phantasmagoria of legal procrasti- 
nation, would have rained upon poor Sweum’s 
devoted head. The case might have been 
sent back three or four times for a new trial 
—even have found its way to the United 
States Supreme Court. Plenty of cases have 
dragged along eight or ten years. 

Perhaps, in the course of time, Sweum might 
have obtained a verdict that would have stood. 
Inevitably this would have been for a small sum 
—perhaps three thousand dollars. Half of this 
the ambulance-chasing lawyers would have im- 
mediately abstracted; a considerable part of 
what was left would have gone for “expenses.”’ 
After five or six years of litigation Sweum 
might have found himself the possessor of a 
few hundred dollars. Long before this, how- 
ever, his family would have disintegrated; the 
mortgage on his home would have been fore- 
closed; his children would have been taken 
out of school and put to work; and poor Sweum 
himself might have found his way into the 
poorhouse. 


What Actually Happened to Sweum 


The above, of course, is a purely imaginative 
recital. It describes what would have hap- 
pened to Sweum had he fallen upon a buzz-saw 
in the year 1910 instead of 1911. It accurately 
recites what is happening to thousands of 
men every day in a majority of American 
States. Asa matter of contrast, however, let us 
have the veracious history of Sweum under the 
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new conditions prevailing in this enlightened 
commonwealth. 

The story is far more simple and straightfor- 
ward than that revealed above. Nor has it any 
picturesque details, any dramatic suspenses, any 
long-drawn-out, agonized years of waiting and of 
hope deferred. It is purely a story of official 
notifications, of filling out blank papers, of 
painstaking physical examinations by surgeons, 
and a name added to a matter-of-fact pension 
roll. For Sweum had hardly recovered when he 
was surrounded, not by “‘ambulance-chasers” 
and “insurance adjusters,” but by real friends. 
His employers were not afraid to call upon his 
wife, for fear that the dereliction would after- 
ward be used against them in court. In fact, 
the first one to report the accident to the Indus- 
trial Insurance Commissioner was the employer 
—the law lays this obligation upon him. 
Sweum likewise found a sympathetic friend in 
his doctor, whose duty it became to inform the 
injured man of his position under the law. This 
gentleman, therefore, quickly told Sweum to 
pay no attention to solicitous lawyers; but, as 
soon as he was physically able, to send a claim to 
the Washington Industrial Commission. The 
subsequent proceeding was all simplicity and 
dispatch. On a regular blank provided for the 
purpose, Sweum put in a claim for compensation. 
His attending physician made a complete report 
of his injuries, and reports were forwarded of all 
eye-witnesses to the accident. In a month or 
two Sweum automatically went upon the com- 
missioner’s rolls as a life pensioner. Out of the 
reserve placed aside to pay this pension, the 
commissioner, acting under the discretion given 
it by the law, advanced one thousand dollars to 
pay off the mortgage upon his house and to pay 
his doctor’s bills. As long as Sweum lives he will 
receive thirty-three dollars a month. In case 
of his death, the pension, slightly reduced, goes 
to his wife and minor children. 


Sixteen States Adopt Workman’s Insurance 


Anywhere upor the continent of Europe, ex- 
cept perhaps in Turkey, an episode of this kind 
would cause no particular surprise. In nearly 
all civilized countries the principle of compensat- 
ing workmen for industrial accidents has long 
been recognized. Germany has had its com- 
pulsory insurance laws since 1884, and England 
has had an admirable system of workman’s 
compensation since 1897. In this reform, how- 
ever, the United States has lagged far behind. 
The present interest in the subject is one of the 
most tangible results of the progressive move- 
ment in politics. Practically all the progressive 
leaders in the last few years have associated their 
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names with this reform. It is one of the things 
for which President Roosevelt struggled in the 
national government, for which Hughes worked 
in New York, Wilson in New Jersey, Bass in 
New Hampshire, Johnson in California, and La 
Follette in Wisconsin. ~ 

However, the movement has made remark- 
able progress in the last few vears. In that 
time the States of California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington, 
and Wisconsin have adopted some modern form 
of workman’s compensation. New York passed 
an excellent law, only to have the highest court 
in the State set it aside as unconstitutional. 
Pennsylvania has one under consideration, and 
Congress, at its next session, will unquestionably 
adopt some comprehensive measure applicable 
to accidents in Interstate Commerce. Not far 
from twenty million people are affected by the 
laws already passed; in four or five years the 
reform will unquestionably have extended to 
every State. 


Each Industry Shoulders the Cost of Its 
Accidents 


Washington’s plan for its workman’s compen- 
sation plan is a form of State insurance. Under 
this, the employers do not become responsible 
for paying death and damage claims; the State 
assumes this responsibility itself. An injured 
workman in Washington does not rush into the 
court against his employer; nor does he file a 
claim against him. He looks for compensation 
to the commonwealth itself. The law has cre- 
ated a new and permanent administrative body 
of three, known as the Industrial Insurance 
Commission. This commission is composed 
of well known men not of the politician 
variety; Charles A. Pratt, the chairman, repre- 
sents the manufacturers, John H. Wallace, a 
former business agent, represents the laboring 
man, and Hamilton Higday the legal profession. 
Their business is to investigate all accidents as 
soon as they occur and pass upon their merits as 
expeditiously as is consistent with justice to all 
parties concerned. After making an investiga- 
tion the commission attaches the victims, or 
their dependents, to its regular pension list, 
according to a schedule stipulated in the law. 
Though the State assumes the responsibility for 
these pensions and payments, it collects the 
money from the employers. The commission 
divides employers in extra-hazardous occupa- 
tions into forty-seven distinct groups. Thus the 
proprietors of mines form one group, of powder 
factories another, of sawmills another, of can- 















One day a silent little woman appeared 
before the commission. She could 
peak no English, but she hard- 

ly needed an interpreter to 

make clear her misery 




















neries another, and so on. It annually collects 
from the employers so enrolled particular 
sums based upon a percentage of the pay- 
rolls. In this way, it collects forty-seven 
separate funds. Any person injured in a 
particular industry thus draws his indemnity 
out of the fund accumulated from the pay- 
ments of that industry. In other words, each 
line of business shoulders the expense of its 


own casualties. The payments are in the 
nature of a tax levied for the privilege of en- 


gaging in an industry that constantly threatens 
the lives of the employees. 

When this radical law — the only one of its 
kind in the United States — went into effect, 


nearly two years ago, there was a general expec- 
tation that the employers would oppose it. 
Hardly had the law passed the legislature when 
the agents of the casualty companies pounced 
upon them. There is no form of workman’s 
compensation so unpopular with the casualty 
companies as State insurance, for its general ex- 
tension means virtually their annihilation. In 
fighting this pioneer law in Washington, there- 
fore, the casualty companies were fighting for 
their own existence. The law, they declared, 
was clearly unconstitutional; hadn’t the Court 
of Appeals set aside a much less radical measure 
in New York State? They pleaded with the 
large employers to refuse to “‘come in”; to 
withhold their payments and look to the 
court for protection. 
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Unfortunately for the casualty com- 
panies, the Supreme Court of Washington, 
in the first case presented, declared that 
the new law contravened neither the con- 
stitution of the State of Washington nor 
that of the United States. The decision, 
however, probably had little to do in 
disposing the employers favorably toward 
the law. The closer they scrutinized 
the new compensation law, the more its 
terrors and injustices disappeared. True, 
it did require them to make annual pay- 
ments to the insurance fund. When the 
employers figured the thing out, however, 
they found that these payments did not 
greatly exceed — in some cases were not 











so large as — those which they were an- 
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nually making to the casualty companies. 
On the other hand, while not more than 






















































He would hardly have recovered from 
the anesthetic before he would have 

been visited by a benevoleni- 

looking gentleman—the 

insurance adjuster 








one sixth of the money taken in by the casualty 
companies ever reached the injured workman, 
practically all of the assessments paid to the 
State fund would clearly go to their employees. 
Again, the employers found consolation in the 
fact that this annual payment, once made, 
ended all their troubles. There would be no 
more law-suits, with consequent large attorneys’ 
fees and expenses; no more constant pesterings 
from the “contingent fee” lawyer. And so, 
greatly to the chagrin of the accident com- 
panies and the “ambulance-chasing” lawyers, 
the five thousand emplovers in Washington 
at once began to send in their contributions. 
As a result, not far from one hundred thousand 
workmen and their families are now fairly 


putin aclaim for indemnity. There is, however 
no marked tendency to attempt imposition of 
this kind. The pleas made for pensions have a 
genuine ring. The letters that pour into the com- 
mission’s office picture, as has never been pic- 
tured before, the misery and family havoc 
wrought by industrial accidents. And these 
letters have a convincing realism which the 
more formal reports of the doctors, employers, 
and other witnesses commonly lack. Here, for 
example, is Isaac B. Knox’s account of his 
bodily ills — the result of having been crushed 
under a load of cord wood: 


Mashed down unconsihses squeezed hard throu 
chest. back hurt prety bad. stomick some. lungs 





adequately protected against the financial 





consequences of industrial accidents. 


Washington never knew how many 
people the factories were killing and 
maiming every day until this law went 


into effect. The commission passes upon 
nearly five hundred accidents a month. 
These represent all varieties of injury 
and disability. A certain percentage, of 
course, are fraudulent; others are merel\ 
humorous. One man put in a claim for a 
pair of damaged trousers. A painter up- 
set his pot of paint and claimed damages 
for the lost paint as an industrial accident. 
One man wanted reimbursement for hav- 
ing been bitten by the family cat. Another 
claimed damages for injuries received 




















while leading his horse to the watering- 





trough. A conductor whose foot had been 
clenched between the jaws of a dying dog 
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heart right ear through head left eye right arm lots of 
blood, gethering head continual ringing throu head: 
at time sore jaw some times stiff. some blood since 
15 | con sit up. 


Of course, the commission makes detailed 
medical investigations of its own. Swiftly as its 
machinery works, however, its beneficiaries fre- 
quently become impatient at the necessary 
delays. The letter from William Nielsen, an 
injured lineman, reflects this state of mind: 


Et es to Day 3 Monts sens J was Injuries. J Kan 
due Liedt work bot haev ben unabel to fien Eney. 
under mey condessen J] em juest at the pressen tiem 
J Kaen not heyer out to Due Lienwork. J wish J 
Kuedt. J em Lusen ower $100 a mont for wat J haev 
Recievt from yur peipal. J mos saey daet J em daet 
mohst en daibdt. Kinley lat me now wat Jue er to due 
wiet My Claim Just now Es J em en Niedt of fouens 
for to Laeve. WILLIAM NIELSEN 

A Lienman. 


An injured Japanese characteristically wastes 
no words: 


Did you send the may 18th bill money, of did you 
not. Write the answer back. SHOSAKA TANAKA. 


This from Micke Nicolz, a Pole: 


I was hurt in my body about seven months ago on 
the sawmill Vance Lumber Company and | was live 
that time Hospital about four Weeks well I sent the 
blank at you and have not received the my interest. 
If you please sent the my insurance money at my 
address. Yours Very truly Micke Nicouz. 


How the Ruklick Family Was Saved 


Obviously the State only can properly attend 
to the interests of such people; in cases of this 
kind a certain amount of paternalism is justi- 
fied. And the attitude of the commission is, 
above all, paternal. Injured workmen and 
their families are the wards of the State. The 
law gives the commission a certain discretion in 
applying its funds, so as to accomplish the best 
results in particular cases. In many instances 
a representative of the commission personally 
visits the dependent family, looks carefully into 
its need, and makes such recommendations for 
the handling of its case as the circumstances 
justify. So, when Jack Ruklick, a Croatian 
coal-miner, was killed, leaving a wife and two 
children, John H. Wallace, one of the commis- 
sioners, immediately visited the family. He 
found the desolate group living in a little cabin 
among the tall cedars and pungent firs a mile 
above Renton. Ruklick, his new-made widow 
told the commissioner, had built this cabin of 
native woods with his own hands. “All day 
my husband work so hard in the mine,” she said, 
“every day diggin’ the coal an’ every night 
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comin’ home an’ diggin’ out the stomps. Every 
night he hurry home, splittin’ the stakes for to 
make the roof, puttin’ op the shack and the 
chicken-house. Then he get killed in the mine. 
. . . When he buy the place he give the mort- 
gage to the bank, and now I’m so worried — I’m 
afraid we loose the place. Please couldn’t you 
give me his insurance money in a lump som, so 
me and Paul and Tony could pay that mortgage 
and have the house to live in?” 

This home indeed seemed worth saving. 
The chicken-yard, swarming with Wyandottes, 
the garden with its pea-vines, cabbages, pota- 
toes, lettuce, onions, cucumbers, and its straw- 
berries as large as small peaches — everything 
reflected thrift, industry, and self-respect. The 
commission advanced from the pension reserve 
eight hundred dollars to pay off the mortgage. 
This reduced Mrs. Ruklick’s pension to twenty- 
six dollars a month. But she has no difficulty in 
getting along; her two boys, decently clothed, 
attend the public schools, and, except for grief 
of the dead father, everybody is content. 

One day a silent little woman, Meri Makjut, 
appeared before the commission. She could 
speak no English, but she hardly needed an in- 
terpreter to make clear the depth of her misery; 
her downcast, expressionless face and the abject 
terror she manifested amid her strange sur- 
roundings told the story. Only a year or two in 
a new strange country; only ten months mar- 
ried; and then a mine explosion — the episode, 
of course, is a commonplace one. 

“Just so soon as she got that tombstone put 
up over his grave —’bout July or Hoggus — 
then she like to go back to the old country. But 
she got no money,” explained the interpreter. 

The commission advanced Mrs. Makjut the 
necessary money to return to her girlhood home 
in Austria. She is living there now; and every 
month a warrant for twenty-five dollars arrives 
from the distant State of Washington. She 
will receive this pension as long as she lives un- 
married. 

Several years ago George W. Baird and his 
pretty young wife, Edna, came to Washington. 
Baird had given up a good job as an engine 
hostler in Tonkawa, Oklahoma, as the doctor’s 
verdict on his wife’s condition was, ““Go West 
or die.” A few years of living under the snow, 
peaks of Mount Rainier brought back the young 
woman’s health, and Baird had a fairly good job 
in a lumber-mill. One day a fellow workman 
found him lying on the floor — the life crushed 
out. Besides his wife, he left three boys and a 
baby, born a few weeks after the accident 
Here, but for Washington’s new system of com- 
pensation, would have been a case of practical 
destitution. But Mrs. Baird is now living com- 
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fortably with her sister and brother-in-law in a 
neat apartment in Centralia on the thirty-five 
dollars a month which she regularly draws from 
the State insurance fund. 

Hundreds of cases of this kind could be cited. 
The State of Washington has abolished that par- 
ticular kind of poverty which is the consequence 


One man wanted re-imbursement for 
having been bitten by the family cat 
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of industrial accidents. And the only people 
out of pocket are the personal-injury lawyers 
and the indemnity companies. How much 
longer these beneficiaries of the antiquated sys- 
tem will fight is not clear. What is certain, 
however, is that the battle they are waging is 
a losing one. 
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“LIFE ON BROADWAY” 


BY HELEN GREEN VAN CAMPEN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAY WILSON 


SCENE. 
CHARACTERS. 


FLossig. Whor I ain’t saw her come in, 
but— Hello? Cert’nly | hear vou; I’m an- 
swerin’, ain’t If People got the idear I’m their 
pers’nal slave, which I like to know how you'd 
like settin’ here without gittin’ slipped a pleasant 
look, when — Hello? Yes, I’ll page the party. 

I s’pose I gotta. Front! C’mere. Say, 
listen. Page 349, an’ say the guy’s holdin’ the 
wire, an’ if she’s with a fat party holler it out 
real loud. She ain’t tipped me since she come, 
an’ them dolls from the middle West needs to 
be learned I| ain’t lookin’ up no numbers if | 
don’t githanded. Ah, me, I sure do feel ornerv! 

ELmer. You’re doin’ right to teach the 
guests their place, an’ I do it myself. I had 
to chase a man clear acrost the White Room 
before he’d give up his hat; but | kep’ holt of 
it, so he couldn’t git his mind on orderin’ till 
he give it up. Sometimes the money comes 


PRESTON 


The telephone switchboard in a New York hotel, with a view of the coat-room. 


ELMER, the head coat-boy, and FL ossie, the operator. 


awlul hard if you git a stubborn one who ain’t 
broke to the large burgs. Last night I sent my 
third assistant after a California bunch, an’ one 
buttoned his overcoat over his derby, an’ his 
fr’en’s wife sat on his; but Bill’s a kid I trained 
for years, an’, with this dame bent on robbin’ 
a poor boy out of a legitimate tip, he yells, 
“Why, there’s that same mouse again!” An’ 
before she come down he throwed the check on 
the table an’ tore for the coat-room. 

Flossie. I got only contempt for people 
that penurious. I wisht vou could know a 
fr’en’ o’ mine. He’s in wholesale hides an’ 
terrifically refined, with a large black mustache, 
an’ I never vet lamped him give a boy less than 


six bits. That’s where class shows, don’t it? 
Ecmer. I'd like for to meet him. 
FLossie. He says to me: “Office rent, an’ 


doctors, an’ tailors, an’ them, vou kin stand off; 
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but a man demeans himself by actin’ short with 
the help when he’s with a lady, an’ you won't 
never have to reproach me, dear,” he says. 
The only time | angered him was by orderin’ 
fried eggs an’ bologna sausage. 

Evmer. An’ you cheapened him by doin’ it. 
Only dukes an’ royals kin git by with that sort 
of chuck an’ not git talked about. 

Fiossie. | realize | done wrong, but | hate 
duck sumpin’ fierce. Hello? Yes, 8888, hello? 
Git closter to the mouthpiece! I can’t hear 
nothin’ you say. You which? Can’t wait all 
day? I’ve gave you a true lady’s word I’m 
huntin’ her. | ain’tnoPinkerton,aml? .. . | 
don’t think I kin stick to this game much longer. 

Eimer. A lady | know is doin’ swell at 
manicurin’. The first week she got engaged to 
a Chicago packer’s son; but the old man blowed 
in, an’ Birdie grabbed him instead. She’s a 
sweet girl, an’ they’re goin’ to the Riviera on 
the weddin’ trip. 

FLossie. Oh, that manicurin’ gag sounds good, 
but there ain’t enough millionaires to go round, 
an’ ha’f the time you're left to eat with the head 
barber. A party stoppin’ in the house now is 
dreadful devoted to me, but I’ve always heard 
red-headed people ain’t constant. I wisht! knew. 

Ecmer. Has he got anything? 

Fiossie. No; but he’d be awful kind to a 
woman. Only yesterday, while he was gittin’ a 
Brooklyn call, he gimme a passionate glance 
an’ whispered: “In those fathomless dark eyes | 
see a thousand wonders! Let us away to the 
asphodel meadows, and wander, hands entwined, 
adown the echoing years, my own!” Do you 
s’pose he’s on the level? 

Eimer. I got nouse fur the heavy Vognerian 
style. That chap comin’ in with the fur benny 
looks like alive one. Take your hat’n’ coat, sir? 
Gelman’s grill down the stairs. I'll take your 
hat, sir! Just a minute till I git your coat — no 
room for it inside, sir! Here’s your check. 

| had a struggle with that low-brow. He said 
he wanted to go out by the subway entrance, 
and couldn’t climb ’way up here again! I don’t 
argue with them kind. I just yank the coat off 
while one my boys breezes away with the bonnet. 

FLossite&. Was vou ever in Europe? 

Eimer. Was I? I was a page in the old 
Metropole at Brussels an’ checkin’ at Claridge’s 
in London. But unless | Americans | 
hardly made enough to pay my valet. 

FLossiz. Did you ever meet Gawge of 
Greece? I understand he’s a reg’lar clip; but 
then, scandal’s allus busy. 

Eimer. George may not have a happy life 
at home, Floss. ‘ 

Flossie. Thev’re just the same as us, if 
you git well acquainted, Elmer. I'll bet their 


got 
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queens gives ’em a raggin’ frequent — which all 
men need it, the dear knows. 

Eimer. A _ self-respectin’ 
tell her to git in her cage. 

I had to beat it away just then because a 
man claimed his wife checked a good seal coat 
an’ got an almost back. I guess he’s goin’ to 
sue the hotel; but I dunno nothin’ about it, as 
| explained to him. But you can’t reason with 
the mob we git here. What’s the matter? You’re 
white in the face! 

FLossie. | —I—it’s a voice | just caught 
— an’— yes, ’tis him, tellin’ the same false tale 
toanother! . . . Hello? Whoever you are, miss, 
if he’s made out he’s a broker, he ain’t; he’s only 
one the traffic squad! . I’m faintin’, Elmer! 


monarch would 


Ermer. Nix; they’re all rubberin’, kid. 
What’s comin’ off? 
Fiossie. I hope I knocked him with her! 


He was introduced by a girl I won’t never trust 
again, an’ in justice | gotta admit that, if even 
goin’ from Rector’s to Jack’s, he’d order a taxi, 
which’d deceive any one as to his character. 
He said he could gimme a home on Riverside 
Drive, an’ knew his mother’d love me, an’ then 
come the blow. Mean’ another girl was ridin’ 
down Broadway, an’ a large cop held up his club. 
It was Frederick! If he was the wealthiest 
cop on the force, romance can’t continue when 


founded on deceit, Elmer, an’ |— Hello? 
Hello! Be still, my tortured heart. He’s 
callin’. Hello? Yes, this is me. Dol recog- 


nize the voice? | got no wish to talk to you 


an’ | won't! Hello? Ma’am? just a minute. 
Front! Bath-room’s leakin’ in 912; tell the 
plumber. Hello? He'll be right up. Hello? 


Once an’ forever, all is ended, Frederick, an’— 
Hello? She must have cut him off. Hello, 
Central? Put that party back. 

Line’s busy; I’ll try ’em again in a minute. 
Move away a little, Elmer; there’s the boss! If 
he’s expectin’ me to put in a hour to-day tryin’ 
to git Detroit, he can hire a new Prometheus. 

Eimer. I’m treatin’ him very distant since 
| forgot to bring his brother the change for a 
two. How’d | know thev was related? The 
boss wouldn’t hand a sandwich to a dvin’ share- 
holder, an’ he realizes I’m on to him. 

Fiossie. He’s lookin’ right now to see if 
we're workin’. I’m so temperamental, them 
things affects me; an’ yesterday, when a fella 
claimed he’d paid me a dollar an’ only got fort, 
cents back, I was almost down sick — though 
my cash was fifty over at night. Just the same, 
a real man’d be above annoyin’ a girl. He’s 


always sayin’ there'll have to be less talkin’ to 
the guests, which where will he find another of 
my magnetism — for I am, an’ can’t help it; 
Of 


an’ kiddin’ ’em all along ain’t no cinch! 





























HELEN GREEN 
course, in a way, you do git a finishin’ from 
mixin’ with swell people continual, but does it 
compensate for the simple life we’ve gave up? 
I was settin’ in the flat last night, thinkin’, 
an’ I got to cryin’, for it seems like everybody’s 
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the head waiters on Broadway by their first 
names, he realized what | was ust to. 

ELMER. Don’t go acceptin’ no feeancy till 
you're sure of yourself. I hurried, an’ now | 


got to watch her sail in here with the feller 
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HEARD AIN'T 
married or dead. But Jack rang up, an’ took 
me out for some chop suey, an’, honest, | was 
simply tremblin’ all over, for life an’ its mys- 
teries is so overwhelmin’, so—oh, pipe the 
skirt on her! She can hardly walk in it. Did I 
tell you Jack’s goin’ to have his big stud made 
into a ring for me? In the beginnin’ he only 
sent flowers; but when he heard me greetin’ hal! 
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ZEADFUL DEVOTED TO ME, BUT I'VE ALWAYS 
CONSTANT. | WISHT 1 KNEW.” 


she quit me for, an’ my ring sparklin’ on her. 
Wait’ll | git holt of his hat! 

FLossit. Me an’ Frederick even had the 
apartment picked out — nine and two baths, re- 
frigeration, and attendance, but— _ Hello? 
Ma’am? Plumber ain’t there yet, an’ the room’s 
flooded? I forgot to tell the desk! Just a min- 
ute; he'll be right up. 
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It’s just constant trouble in this place, an’ 
| Hello? Who? Spellit. Hold the wire. 
As | was sayin’, a person don’t git over a 
thing like that in a hurry. He ust to remark 
how he wisht we was back in the quiet country, 
drivin’ in the cutter on a moonlight winter 
night to the dance at the schoolhouse, while 
the best we got was settin’ under a property 
palm an’ wonderin’ where the waiter’d gone 
to. He— Hello! Pardon me, Elmer; I’ll have 
to answer this guy. Cert’nly it’s 8888! Worst 
service in N’Yawk? That’s it! | throw my 
whole soul into mv work, a’git panned as a 
reward, an’ girls of less will power would have 
left long ago, but Hello? Is that vou, Freder- 
ick? You have’ All this time? That Central’s 
a fine fr’en’. Why couldn’t she explained it 
was my own call? | thought it was some one 
wantin’ a guest. What is it, Frederick? 
Eimer. You better tell him to be on his 
way. 
FLOSSIE. 


But I’m just foolin’. You think 


BROADWAY” 


Oh, | been well, thanks. Who 
was that woman | overheard you callin’? 
Your sister-in-law? That ain’t so, an’ you 
know it! No, I won't listen to reason. I — 
hello! Say, git off there, will your I can’t 
help if he’s been tryin’ a hour or not, Central; 
my private affairs is as important as his, an’-— 
Hello, Frederick, go on. Ain’t this a terrible 
place to try to— Hello? Up to the flat to- 
night? What’s the use, when we broke off 
onct? My sister don’t like vou, either, an’ it’s 
her flat. Square her with a present easy 
enough?’ ? A pearl- 


I’'d— Hello? 


What would you take her? 
studded watch? Real ones? If you're goin’ to 
give gifts like that, you can give ’em to - 





EL_mer. I’m goin’! You women make me 
tired! 
FLossie. Is that so! Hello, Frederick? I 


know I'll regret this — but you can come at 
eight! ... Hello? Yes, sir, I’ll find the number 
for you! Gee, I’m happy, | feel like a 
perfect nut! 


so 
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ONLY YESTERDAY HE GIMME A _ PASSIONATE 
TO THE ASPHODEL MEADOWS, AND WANDER, 
ECHOING YEARS, MY OWN!’ DO YOU 


GLANCE AN’ WHISPERED: ‘LET US AWAY 
HANDS ENTWINED, ADOWN THE 
S'POSE HE’S ON THE LEVEL?” 
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Preceding instalments.—Barnabas Barty, son of the retired champion pugilist of England, coming suddenly 


inte a fortune of £700,000, decides to go to London and become a gentleman. 


On his journey be meets with Lady 


Cleone Meredith, who has been thrown from ber horse, and in going to her assisiance he quarrels with Sir Mortimer 


Carnaby, the King’s favourite. 


arnadas learns iba carnaby 1s oiling to marry Lady cleone for her for une, 
B bas | that ¢ l lotting t y Lady Cl for her fort 


and that she has consented to meet his go-between, a profligate courtier named Chichester, in a lonely spot at sun- 


down. 
to escort ber back to her guardian. 


have thrown him into Chichester’s power. 
ber brother in London and to try to save him. 


Barnabas arrives at the rendezvous first, forces Chichester to retire, and, when Lady Cleone comes, offers 
In the explanation that follows, Barnabas learns that Lady Cleone had come 
to the tryst expecting to meet her half-brother, Ronald Barrymaine, 
Barnabas tells Lady Cleone that he loves her, and promtses to seek out 

On reaching London he traces Barrymaine through a vagabond named 


a young scapegrace whose gambling exploits 


Smivele, goes to see him, and offers to pay his debts if he will end all relations with Chichester; but Chichester, 
arriving inopportunely, foils Barnaby’s purpose. On his way home Barnaby 1s attacked by footpads, and is rescued 


by Jasper Shrig, a hunter of murderers. 
money-lender, but fails. 


Barnabas Hears Some Interesting News 


HO! for the rush of wind in the 
hair, for the rolling thunder of 
galloping hoofs, now echoing on 
the hard white road, now 
muffled in dewy grass. Barna- 

bas rode with his hat in his whip-hand, that 
he might feel the wind. It was well past noon 
when he galloped down the hill toward where a 
village nestled in the valley. Before the inn he 
dismounted, entered, and, calling for dinner, 
ate it with huge relish. Now, when he had 
done, came the landlord to smoke a pipe with 
him —a red-faced man, vast of paunch and 
garrulous of tongue. 

“Fine doin’s there be up at t’ great ’ouse, 
sir,” he began. 

“You mean Annesley House?” 

“Aye, sir. All the quality is there. My son’s 
a groom there, an’ ’e told meso, so’e did. Theer 
ain’t nobody as ain’t either a markus or a earl or 
a vi’count, and as for barrynets, they’re as 
thick as flies, they are — an’ all to meet a little 
old ’ooman as don’t come up to my shoulder! 
But then, she’s a duchess, an’ that makes all the 
difference!” 

“Yes, of course,”’ said Barnabas. 

“A little old ’ooman wi’ curls, as don’t come 


He tries to buy up Barrymaine’s debts from Jasper Gaunt, the London 


no-wise near so ’igh as my shoulder! Druv up 
to that theer very door as vou see theer, in ’er 
great coach an’ four, she did — orders the steps 
to be lowered — comes tapping into this ’ere 
very room with ’er little cane, she do — calls 
for — now, what d’ye suppose, sir?” 

“T haven’t the least idea.” 

“She calls, sir— though you won't believe 
me; it aren’t to be expected, no, not on my 
afferdaver, she being a duchess, ye see——”’ 

“Well, what did she call for?” enquired 
Basnabas, rising. 

“Sir, she called for—on my solemn oath, 
it’s true — she called for a ’arf of Kentish ale 

-Westerham _ brew,’ an’ ‘er a 
duchess! — though I don’t ax ve to believe 
me, mind —” 

“But I do believe you,” said Barnabas. 

“What — vou do?” cried the landlord, al- 
most reproachfully. ‘‘Well, vou surprise me, 
sir! Ale! ! In a tankard. No, it 


savs_ she; 


A duchess! 
aren’t nat’ral.”’ 

But here Barnabas laughed, and, taking up 
his hat, sallied out into the sunshine. 

He went by field paths that led him past 
woods in whose green twilight thrushes and 
biackbirds piped, by sunny meadows where 
larks mounted heavenwards in an ecstasy of 
song, and so eventually brought him out into a 
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road where stood a weather-beaten finger-post, 
with its two arms wide-spread and pointing: 


TO LONDON — TO HAWKHURST 


Here Barnabas paused a while, and bared his 
head as one who stands on hallowed ground; 
and, looking upon the weather-worn finger-post, 
he smiled very tenderly, as one who meets an 
old friend. Then he went on again until he 
espied a low, rambling house of many gables, 
about which were trim lawns and stately trees. 
Now, as he stood looking at this house, he heard 
a voice near by, a deep, rolling bass upraised in 
song, and the words of it were these: 


‘What shall we do with the drunken sailor? 
Heave, my lads, yo-ho! 
Why, put him in the boat and roll him over — 
Put him in the boat till he gets sober — 
Put him in the boat and roll him over, 
With a heave, my lads, yo-ho!”’ 


Following the direction of this voice, Barnabas 
came to a small lawn screened from the house 
by hedges of clipped vew. At the farther end 
of this lawn was a small building which had been 
made to look as much as possible like the after 
cabin of a ship. It had a door midway, with a 
row of small square windows on either side, 
and was flanked at each end by a flight of 
wooden steps with claboratels hand- 
rails, that led up to the quarter-deck above, 
which was protected by more carved posts and 
rails. Here a stout pole had been erected, and 
from this a flag stirred lazily in the gentle wind. 

Now, before this building, his blue coat laid 
by, his shirt sleeves rolled up, his glazed hat on 
the back of his head, was the Bo’sun, polishing 
away at a small brass cannon that was mounted 
on a platform, and singing lustily as he worked. 
He did not look up until he felt Barnabas touch 
him. Then he started, turned, stared, hesitated, 
and finally broke into a smile. 

“Ah, it’s vou, sir the voung gemman as 
bore away for Lon’on alongside Master Horatio, 
his lordship!” 

“Yes,” said Barnabas, extending his hand. 
“How are you, Bo’sun?”’ 

“Hearty, sir, hearty, | thank ve!” 

“And the Captain?”’ Barnabas, 
some hesitation. “How is the Captain?” 

“The Cap’n, sir,”” answered the Bo’sun — 
“the Cap’n is likewise hearty.” 

“And — Lady Cleone — Is she well— happy?” 

“Well, sir, she’s as ’appy as can be expected 

under the circumstances.” 

“What circumstances?” 

“Love, sir.”’ 

“Love!” exclaimed Barnabas. 
sun, what do you mean?” 

“| mean, sir, as she’s fell in love at last.” 


carved 


said with 


" Why , Bo’- 
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“How do you know? Who with? Where is 
sher”’ 

“Well, sir, | know on account o’ ’er lowness 0” 
sperrits — noticed it for a week or more. Like- 
wise I’ve heered ’er sigh very frequent, and I’ve 
seen ’er sit a-staring up at the moon — ah, that 
[ have! Now, lovers is generally low in their 
sperrits, I’ve heered tell, and they allus stare 
very ard at the moon; why, | don’t know, but 
they do — leastways, so I’ve - a 

“But — in love — with whom? _ Bo’sun,” 
cried Barnabas, catching him by the arm, “who 
is it she loves?” 

“Well, sir, | aren’t quite sure, seeing as there 
are so many on ’em in ’er wake; but | ’ope as 
it’s ’is lordship, Master Horatio.” 

“Ah!” said Barnabas, his brow relaxing. 

“If it ain’t ’im, why, then it’s mutiny; that’s 
what it is, sir!” 

“Mutiny?” 

“Ye see, sir,” the Bo’sun went on to explain, 
“orders is orders, and if she don’t love Master 
Horatio — well, she ought to!” 

“Why?” 

“Because they was made for each other; be- 
cause they was promised to each other years 
ago; it were all arranged an’ settled ’twixt 
Master Horatio’s father an’ the Cap’n.” 

“Ah!” said Barnabas. ‘‘And where is she — 
and the Captain?” 

“Out, sir. She made him put on ’is best 
uniform; she orders out the fam’ly coach; and 
away they go, wi’ a fair wind to sarve ’em, an’ 
should ha’ dropped anchor at Annesley House 
a full hour ago.” 

“At Annesley,” 
reception there, | hear?’ 

“Yes, sir; all the great folk from Lon’on, 
besides country folk o’ quality, to meet the 
Duchess o’ Camberhurst—and_ she’s the 
greatest of ’em all. Nat’rally, the Cap'n 
wanted to keep a good offing to windward 
of ’em. ‘For, look ye, Jerry,’ says he, ‘I’m 
no confounded courtier, to go bowing and 
scraping to a painted old woman, with a lot of 
other fools, just because she happens to be a 
duchess — no, damme!’ And down ’e sits on 
the breech o’ the gun, here. But just then my 
lady heaves into sight, brings up alongside, and 
comes to anchor on his knee. ‘Dear,’ says 
she, with her arm about his neck and her cheek 
ag’in’ his, ‘dear, it’s almost time we began to 
‘Dress?’ sayshe. ‘What for, Clo? I savy, 
what d’ye mean?’ ‘Why, for the reception,’ 
says she. ‘To-day is my birthday. (Which it 
is, sir, Wherefore the flag at our peak, yonder.) 
‘And I know vou mean to take me,’ says she; ‘so 
| told Robert we should want the coach at three. 
So come along and dress, like a dear.’ The 





said Barnabas. “There is a 


dress.’ 


























‘SIR, SAID CLEONE, ‘| WHIPPED YOU ONCE; IF | HAD A WHIP NOW, YOUR CHEEK SHOULD 
BURN AGAIN, GOGO, [ SAY!'” 
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Cap'n stared at ’er, dazed-like, give me a look, 
and — well —”’ The Bo’sun smiled and shook 
his head. “‘ Ye see, sir, in some ways the Cap’n’s 
very like an ordinary man, arter all!” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
How Barnabas Climbed Over a Wall 


Now presently, as Barnabas went, he be- 
came aware of the wailing melody of distant 
violins. A while he stood listening, then 
plunged into the cool shadow of a wood, and 
hurried on by winding tracks, through broad 
glades, until the wood was left behind and the 
path became a grassy lane. It was a shady lane, 
tortuous and narrow; but on strode Barnabas 
until, rounding a bend, he beheld a wall — an 
ancient, mossy wall of red brick; and, with his 
gaze upon this, he stopped again. 

Then, standing on tiptoe, Barnabas set his 
hands to the coping of the wall, and, drawing 
himself up, caught a momentary vision of smil- 
ing gardens, of green lawns where bright figures 
moved, of winding walks and neatly trimmed 
hedges, ere, swinging himself over, he dropped 
down in a bed of Sir George Annesley’s 
stocks. Before him was a shady walk winding 
between clipped and, following this, 
Barnabas presently espied a small arbour some 
distance away. Now, between him and this 
arbour was a place where four paths met, and 
where stood an ancient sun-dial with quaintly 
carved seats. And here, the sun making a glory 
of her wondrous hair, was my Lady Cleone, with 
the Marquis of Jerningham beside her. She sat 
with her elbow on her knee and her dimpled chin 
upon her palm, and, even from where he stood, 
Barnabas could see again the witchery of her 
lashes dark upon the oval of her cheek. 

The Marquis was talking earnestly, gesturing 
now and then with his slender hand, that had 
quite lost its habitual languor, and stooping 
that he might look into the drooping beauty of 
her face, utterly regardless of the havoc he thus 
wrought upon the artful folds of his marvellous 
cravat. All at once she looked up, laughed and 
shook her head, and, closing her fan, pointed 
with it towards the distant house, laughing still, 
but imperious. Hereupon the Marquis rose, 
albeit unwillingly, and, bowing, hurried off to 
Then Cleone rose also and, 


yews, 


obey her behest. 


turning, went on slowly towards the arbour, with 
head drooping as one in thought. 

And now, with his gaze upon that shapely 
back, all youthful loveliness, from slender foot 
to the crowning glory of her hair, Barnabas 
sighed, and felt his heart leap as he strode after 
her. 


But, even as he followed, oblivious of all 
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else under heaven, he beheld another back that 
obtruded itself suddenly upon the scene —a 
broad, graceful back in a coat of fine blue cloth, 
a back that bore itself with a masterful swing of 
the shoulders. And in that instant Barnabas 
recognized Sir Mortimer Carnaby. Cleone had 
reached the arbour, but on the threshold turned 
to meet Sir Mortimer’s sweeping bow. And 
now she seemed to hesitate, then extended her 
hand, and Sir Mortimer followed her into the 
arbour. My lady’s cheeks were warm with rich 
colour, her eyes were suddenly and strangely 
bright as she sank into a chair; and Sir Morti- 
mer, misinterpreting this, caught and im- 
prisoned her hands. 

“Cleone,” said he, “at last!”’ 

The slender hands fluttered in his grasp; but 
his grasp was strong, and, ere she could stay 
him, he was down before her on his knee, speak- 
ing quickly and passionately: 

“‘Cleone — hear me! Nay, | will speak! Ail 
the afternoon | have tried to get a word with: 
you, and now you must hear me — you shall! 
And yet, you know what I would say. You 
know I love you, and have done from the first 
hour I saw you. Ah, tell me you love me — 
speak to me, tell me 1 may hope!”’ 

But my lady sat wide-eyed, staring at the 
face amid the leaves beyond the open window — 
a face so handsome, yet so distorted; saw the 
gleam of clenched teeth, the frowning brows, 
the menacing grey eyes. 

Sir Mortimer, all unconscious, had caught 
her listless hands to his lips, and was speaking 
again between his kisses: 

“Speak, Cleone! You know how long I have 
loved you; speak and bid me hope! What, 
silent still? Why, then, give me that rose from 
vour bosom; let it be hope’s messenger and 
speak for vou.” 

But still my lady sat dumb, staring up at the 
face amid the leaves, the face of Man Primeval, 
aglow with all the primitive passions; beheld 
the drawn lips and quivering nostrils, the tense 
jaw, savage and masterful, and the glowing eves 
that threatened her. And in that moment she 
threw up her head, rebellious, and sighed and 
smiled — a woman’s smile, proud, defiant; and, 
uttering no word, gave Sir Mortimer the rose. 
Then, even as she did so, sprang to her feet, 
and laughed a little tremulously, and bade Sir 
Mortimer, “‘Go! Go!” 

rherefore Sir Mortimer, seeing her thus, and 
being wise in the ways of women, pressed the 
flower to his lips, and so turned and strode awa\ 
down the path. And when his step had died 
away, Cleone sank down in the chair and spoke. 

“Come out —spv!” she called. And Bar- 
nabas stepped out from the leaves. Then, be- 





Go! 
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cause she knew what look was in his eyes, she 
kept her own averted; and because she was a 
woman, young and very proud, she lashed him 
with her tongue. 

“So much for your watching and listening!” 
said she. 

“But — he has your rose!” 

“And what of that?” 

“And he has your promise!” 

“| never spoke.” 

“But the rose did!” 

“I gave no promise, and 
did vou — look at me!” 

“Look at your”’ 

‘““Why did you frown at me?”’ 

“Why did you give him the rose?” 

‘Because it was my pleasure. Why did vou 
frown at me with eyes like — like a devil’s?”’ 

“| wanted to kill him — then!” 

“And now?r” 

‘Now I wish him well of his bargain, and my 
thanks are due to him.” 

“Whyr”’ 

“Because, without knowing it, he has taught 
me what women are!” 

“What do you mean?” 


said Barnabas. 


and — oh, why 





“| — loved you, Cleone. To me vou were 
one apart — holy, immaculate 

“Yes?” said Cleone very softly. 

“And I find you ——”’ 

“Only a— woman, sir, who will not be 


watched, and frowned at, and spied upon!”’ 

“A heartless coquette!” said Barnabas. 

“Who despises eavesdroppers, and will not 
be spied upon, or frowned at!”’ 

“| did not spy upon you!” cried Barnabas, 
stung at last. “Or, if I did, God knows it was 
well intended.” 

“How, sir?” 

‘| remembered the last time we three were 
together — in Annesley Wood!” 

Here my lady shivered and hid her face. 

“And now you give him the rose! Do you 
want the love of this man, Cleone?”’ 

“There is only one man in all the world | de- 
spise more, and his name is — Barnabas,” said 
she, without looking up. 

“So vou — despise me, Cleone?”’ 

“Yes — Barnabas.” 

“And I| came here to tell you that | 
you — to ask you to be my wife 

‘And looked at me with devil’s eves.” 

‘“ Because you were mine, and because he — 

“Yours, Barnabas? | never said so.” 

‘ Because I loved you — worshipped vou, and 
because ——”’ 

“Because you were — jealous, Barnabas!” 

“Because | would have my wife immacu- 
late as 


loved 
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“But | am not your — wife.” 
“No,” said Barnabas, frowning; ‘‘she must 


be immaculate.” 

Now, when he said this, he heard her draw a 
long, quivering sigh, and with the sigh she rose 
to her feet and faced him; and her eves were 
wide and very bright, and the fan she held 
snapped suddenly across in her white fingers. 

“Sir,” said she, very softly, “I whipped vou 
once; if | had a whip now, vour cheek should 
burn again.” 

“But | should not ask vou to kiss it, 
time!”’ said Barnabas. 

“Yes,”’ she said, in the same soft voice; “‘ 
despise vou for a creeping spy — a fool —a 
coward — a maligner of women. Oh, go away 

-pray go! Leave me, lest | stifle.” 

But now, seeing the flaming scorn of him in 
her eves, in the passionate quiver of her hands, 
he grew afraid, cowed by her very womanhood. 

“Indeed,” he stammered, “vou are unjust; 
l | did not mean - 7 

“Go!” said she, cold as ice. “Get back over 
the wall. Oh! I saw vou climb over, like a- 
thief! Go away, before | call for help — before 
| call the grooms and stable-boys to whip you 
out into the road where vou belong. Go, | 
sav!” And, frowning now, she stamped her 
foot and pointed to the wall. 

Chen Barnabas laughed, softly, savagely, and, 
reaching out, caught her up in his long arms and 
crushed her to him. 

“Call if you will, Cleone,” said he, “but 
listen first! I said to you that mv wife should 
come me immaculate — fortune’s spoiled 
darling though she be — petted, wooed, pam- 
pered though she is — and, by heaven, so you 


this 


to 


shall! For I tove vou, Cleone, and, if | live, will 
some day call vou wife — spite of all your 
lovers and all the roses that ever bloomed. 


Now, Cleone, call them if you will.” 

So saving, he set her down and freed her from 
his embrace. But my lady, leaning breathless 
in the doorway, only looked at him once, a long, 
wondering look beneath her lashes, and, turn- 
ing, Was gone among the leaves. Then Barnabas 
picked up the broken fan very tenderly, and put 
it into his bosom, and so sank down into the 
chair, his chin propped upon his fist, frowning 
blackly at the glory of the afternoon. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
In Which the Patient Reader is Introduced to an 
Almost Human Duchess 


“Very dramatic, sir! Though, indeed, you 
missed an opportunity, and — gracious heaven! 
how he frowns!” A woman’s voice, sharp, 
high-pitched, imperious. 
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KNOW HOW LONG I 


AND BID ME 


YOU 
SPEAK 


SPEAK, CLEONE! 
LOVED YOU 


Barnabas started, and, glancing up, beheld an 
ancient lady, very small and very upright. Her 
cheeks were suspiciously pink, her curls suspi- 
ciously dark and luxuriant, but her eyes were 
wonderfully young and handsome; one slender 
mittened hand rested upon the ivory head of a 
stick, and in the other she carried a small fan. 

“Now he stares!” she exclaimed, as she met 
his look. “Lud, how he stares! As if I were a 
ghost, or a goblin, instead of only an old woman 
with raddled cheeks and a wig. Oh, yes! I 
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wear a wig, sir, and very hideous I look 
without it! But even I was young once 
upon a time, and quite as beautiful as 
she,— indeed, rather more so, I think, 
—and I should have treated you exactly 
as she did, only more so; I mean Cleone. 
Your blonde women are either too cold 
or over-passionate. I know, for my hair 
was as yellow as Cleone’s hundreds of 
years ago, and, | think, more abundant. 
To-day, being only a dyed brunette, | 
am neither too cold nor over-passionate, 
and | tell vou, sir, you deserved it, 
every word.” 

Here Barnabas rose, and, finding 
nothing to say, bowed. 

“But,” continued the ancient lady, 
sweeping him with a quick, approving 
gaze, “I like your face, and — y-e-s, you 
have a very good leg. You also possess 
a tongue, perhaps, and can speak?” 

“Given the occasion, Madame,” said 
Barnabas, smiling. 

“Ha, sir! do I talk so much, then? 
Well, perhaps I do; for when a woman 
ceases to talk she’s dead, and I’m very 
much alive indeed. So you may give 
me your arm, sir, and listen to me, and 
drop an occasional remark while | take 
breath; your arm, sir!’’ And here the 
small, ancient lady held out a small, 
imperious hand, while her handsome 
young eyes smiled up into £8. 

“‘Madame, you honour me!” 

“But I am only an old woman — with 
a wig!” 

“* Age is always honourable, madame.” 

“Now, that is very prettily said; 
indeed, you improve, sir." Do you 
know who | amr” 

“‘No, madame; but I can guess.” 

** Ah, well, you shall talk tome. Now, 
sir, begin; talk to me of Cleone.” 

“Madame, I had rather not.” 

“Eh, sir — you won’t?”’ 

““No, madame!” 

“Why, then — I will!” Here the an- 
cient lady glanced up at Barnabas witha 
malicious little smile. “‘Let me see, now — what 
were her words? ‘Spy,’ I think. Ah, yes—a 
‘creeping spy,’ a ‘fool,’ and a ‘coward.’ Really, 
I don’t think I could have bettered that, even 
in my best days —especially the ‘creeping spy.’”’ 

“Madame,” said Barnabas, in frowning sur- 
prise, “‘you were listening?” 

“At the back of the arbour,” 
‘with my ear to the panelling.” 

“You mean that vou were — actually prving?”’ 

“And I| enjoved it all very much — especially 


she nodded, 
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your ‘immaculate’ speech, which 
was very heroic, but perfectly ridicu- 
lous, of course. Indeed, you are 
dreadfully young, young sir, | fear. 
In future, | warn you not to tell a 
woman, too often, how much you 
respect her, or she'll begin to think 
you don’t love her at all. To be 
over-respectful doesn’t sit well on a 
lover.” 

“To hearken to a private conver- 
sation doesn’t sit well on a lady, 
madame, or an honourable woman.” 

“No, indeed, young sir. But then, 
you I’m neither. I’m only a 
duchess, and a very old one at that, 
and | think I told you I wore a wig? 
But ‘all the world loves a lover,’ and 
so dol. As soon as ever | saw you, | 
knew you for a lover of the ‘every- 
thing or nothing’ type. But, I grieve 
to say, | didn’t find you as deliciously 
brutal as | had hoped.”’ 

“Brutal, madame? Indeed, |——”’ 

“Of course! When you snatched 
her up in your arms — and I'll admit 
you did it very well; but when you 
had her there you should have 
covered her with burning kisses — 
and with an oath after each. Girls 
like Cleone need a little brutality, 
and—ah! there’s the Countess! 
And smiling at me quite lovingly, 
| declare! Now I wonder what rod 
she has in pickle for me? Dear me, 
sir, how dusty your coat is! And 
spurred boots and buckskins are 
scarcely the mode for a garden féte. 
Still, they’re distinctive, and show 
off your leg toadvantage.”” But here 
she broke off and turned to greet 
the Countess —-a large, imposing, 
bony lady in a turban, with the eye 
and the beak of a hawk. 

“‘My dearest Letitia!” 

“My dear Duchess, my darling 
Fanny! You’re younger than ever, 
positively you are — I’d never have 
believed it!” cried the Countess, more hawklike 
than ever. “I heard you were failing; but now 
I look at you, dearest Fanny, | vow you don’t 
look a day older than seventy.” 

“And I’m seventy-one, alas!” sighed the 
Duchess, her eyes young with mischief. ‘“‘And 
you, my sweetest creature, how well you look! 
Who would ever imagine that we were at school 
together, Letitia!” 

“But indeed | was — quite an infant, Fanny.’ 

“Quite, my love—and used to do my sums for 
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YOU WILL, CLEONE, BUT 
me. But let me present to you a young friend of 
mine — Mr.— Mr.—dear, dear, | quite forget! 
My memory is going, you see, Letitia! Mr.——” 
“Beverley, madame,” said Barnabas. 
“Thank you; Beverley, of course! 
Beverley — the Countess of Orme.” 
Hereupon Barnabas bowed low before the 
haughty stare of the keen, hawklike eyes. 
“And now, my sweet Letty,” continued the 
Duchess, “you are always so delightfully gos- 
sipy, have you any news?” 
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“No, dear Fanny; only 
“*Only,’ my lover” 


“Only — but you’ve heard it already, of 


course; you would be the very first to know 
of it!” 

“Letitia, my dear, I always hated conun- 
drums, you'll remember.” 

‘| mean, every one is talking of it already.” 

“‘Heigho! How warm the sun is!” 

“Of course it may be only gossip, but they do 
say Cleone Meredith has refused the hand of 
your grandnephew.” 

“* Jerningham — oh, yes,’’ nodded the Duch- 
“On the whole, it’s just as well.” 

“But I thought’’— the hawk-eyes were very 
piercing indeed ‘I feared it would be quite 
a blow to you.” 

The Duchess shook her head, with a little 
ripple of laughter. 

“| had formed other plans for him weeks ago; 
they were quite unsuited to eachother, my love.” 

“I’m delighted you take it so well, my own 
Fanny,” said the Countess, looking the reverse. 
“We leave almost immediately; but when you 
pass through Sevenoaks you must positively 
stay with me for a day or two. Good-bye, my 
sweet Fanny!” 

So the two ancient ladies gravely courtesied 
to each other, pecked each other on either 
cheek, and, with a bow to Barnabas, the Coun- 
tess swept away with an imposing rustle of her 
voluminous skirts. 

“Cat!”’ exclaimed the Duchess, shaking her 
fan at the receding figure. “ The creature hates 
me fervently, and consequently kisses me on 
both cheeks. Oh, yes, indeed, sir, she detests 
me — and quite naturally. You see, we were 
girls together,— she’s six months my junior, 
and has never let me forget it,— and the Duke 
(God rest him) admired us both, and — well, | 
married him. And so Cleone has actually refused 
poor Jerningham, the yellow-maned minx!”’ 

“Why, then, vou didn’t know of it?” 
quired Barnabas. 

“Oh, innocent! Of course I didn’t; I’m not 
omniscient — and I only ordered him to pro- 
pose an hour ago. The golden hussy! the proud 
jade! Refuse my grandnephew, indeed! Well, 
there’s one of your rivals disposed of, it seems; 
count that to your advantage, sir!”’ 

“But,” said Barnabas, frowning and shaking 
his head, “Sir Mortimer Carnaby has her 
promise!” ‘ 

“ Fiddlesticks!”’ 

“She gave him the rose!” said Barnabas, 
between set teeth. 

The Duchess tittered. 

“Dear heart, how tragic you are!”’ she sighed. 
“Suppose she did, what then? And besides — 
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hum! This time it is young d’Arcy, it seems — 
callow, pink, and quite harmless.”’ 
“Madame?” said Barnabas, wondering. 


“Over there, behind the marble faun — 
quite harmless, and very pink, you'll notice. 
I mean young d’Arcy, not the faun. Clever 
minx! Now I mean Cleone, of course. There 
she is!”’ 

Following the direction of the Duchess’ point- 
ing fan, Barnabas saw Cleone, sure enough. 
Her eyes were drooped demurely before the 
ardent gaze of the handsome, pink-cheeked 
young soldier who stood before her, and in her 
white fingers she held — a single red rose. Now, 
all at once (and as though utterly unconscious 
of the burning, watchful eyes of Barnabas) she 
lifted the rose to her lips, and, smiling, gave it 
into the young soldier’s eager hand. Then they 
strolled away, his epaulette verv near the 
gleaming curls at her temple. 

“Lud, young sir!’’ exclaimed the Duchess, 
catching Barnabas by the coat, “‘how dreadfully 
sudden you are in your movements ——” 

‘“‘Madame, pray loose me!” 

“Why?” 

“I’m going; | can not bear — any more!” 

“You mean , 

“| mean that — she has 

“A very remarkable head; she is as resource- 
ful as | was — almost.” 

“Resourceful!” exclaimed Barnabas. “‘She 
is ——"’ 

“An extremely clever girl.” 

“Madame, pray let me go!”’ 

“No, sir; my finger is twisted in your button- 
hole. If you pull yourself away I expect you'll 
break it, so pray don’t pull.” 
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“As you will, madame,” said Barnabas, 
frowning. 
“First, tell me,— you're quite handsome 


when vou frown,— first, sir, why weren’t you 
formally presented to me with the other guests?’’ 

“Because I’m not a guest, madame.” 

“Sir, explain yourself.” 

“[ mean that I came 
madame.”’ 

“The wall! Climbed over?” 

“Yes, madame!” 

“Dear heaven! The monstrous audacity of 
the man! You came to see Cleone, of course?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Ah, very right, very proper! I remember 
I had a lover — in the remote ages, of course — 
who used to climb—ah, well, no matter! 
Though his wall was much higher than yours 
vonder.”” Here the Duchess sighed tenderly. 
“Well, vou came to see Cleone; you found her, 
and nicely you behaved to each other when you 
met! Youth is always so dreadfully tragic. 
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And then — dear heaven! how you must adore 
each other! Oh, youth, youth! And there’s 
Sir George Annesley!” 

“Then, madame, you must excuse me,”’ said 
Barnabas, glancing furtively from the approach- 
ing figure to the adjacent wall. 

“Oh, dear, no. Sir George is with Jerningham 
and Major Piper —a heavy dragoon, and the 
heaviest in all the world, I’m sure; vou must 
meet them.” 

““No, indeed; | —— 

“Sir,” said the Duchess, buttonholing him 
again, “I insist! Oh, Sir George — gentlemen!” 

Hereupon three lounging figures turned sim- 
ultaneously and came hurrying towards them. 

“Why, Duchess!”’ exclaimed Sir George, 
a large, mottled gentleman in an uncomfortable 
cravat. ‘‘We have all been wondering what 
had become of your Grace, and —” Here Sir 
George’s sharp eye became fixed upon Barna- 
bas — upon his spurred boots, his buckskins, 
his dusty coat. 

“Deuce take me — it’s Beverley!’ exclaimed 
the Marquis, and held out his hand. 

“What — vou know each other?”’ the Duch- 
ess enquired. 

“Mr. Beverley is riding in the steeplechase 
on the tenth,” the Marquis answered. 

Hereupon Sir George stared harder than ever, 
while Major Piper, who had been looking very 
hard at nothing in particular, glanced at Barna- 
bas with a gleam of interest and said, ‘‘Haw!”’ 
As for the Duchess, she clapped her hands. 

“And he never told me a word of it!” she 
exclaimed. “Of course all my money is on 
Jerningham; but I must have a hundred or 
two on Mr. Beverley, for — friendship’s sake.”’ 

“Friendship!” exclaimed the Marquis. ‘Oh, 
begad!”’ Here he took out his snuff-box, tapped 
it, and put it in his pocket again. 

“Yes, gentlemen,’ smiled the Duchess; 
“this is a friend of mine who — dropped in 
upon me, as it were, quite unexpectedly — over 
the wall, in fact.” 

“Wall!” exclaimed Sir George. 

“The deuce you did, Beverley!’”’ said the 
Marquis. 

As for Major Piper, he hitched his dolman 
round and merely said: ‘‘Haw!”’ 

“Yes,” said Barnabas, glancing from one to 
the other; “I am a trespasser here, and, Sir 
George, | fear | damaged some of your flowers!” 

“Flowers!” repeated Sir George, staring from 
Barnabas to the Duchess and back again. “Oh!” 

“And now — pray let me introduce you,”’ 
said the Duchess. “ My friend Mr. Beverley — 
Sir George Annesley. Mr. Beverley — Major 
Piper.” 

“A friend of her Grace is always welcome 
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here, sir,” said Sir George, extending a mottled 
hand. 

“Delighted!” smiled the Major, saluting him 
in turn. “Haw!” 

“But what in the world brings vou here, 
Beverley?”’ enquired the Marquis. 

“| do,” returned his great-aunt. ‘‘ Many 
a man has climbed a wall on my account be- 
fore to-day, Marquis; and, remember, I’m only 
just —seventy-one, and growing younger every 
hour; now am | not, Major?” 

“Haw! Precisely! Not a doubt, vy’ Grace. 
Soul and honour! Haw!” 

“Marquis, your arm; Mr. Beverley, yours! 
Now, Sir George, show us the way to the mar- 


quee; I’m dying for a dish of tea, | vow | am!”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Which Relates Sundry Happenings There 


“’Gapb, Beverley! How thedeuce did y’ doit?” 
“Do what, Marquis?”’ 
“Charm the serpent! 
“Dragon?P”’ 

“Make such a conquest of her Graceless 
Grace of Camberhurst, my great-aunt? I didn’t 
know you were even acquainted. How long 
have you known her?” 

“About an hour,”’ said Barnabas. 

“Eh —an hour? But, my dear fellow, you 
came to see her —over the wall, you know. 
She said so, and ——’”’ 

“She said so, ves, Marquis; but 

“Butr Oh, | see! Ah, to be sure! She is 
my great-aunt, of course; and my great-aunt, 
Beverley, generally thinks and does and says ex- 
actly what she pleases. She fears nothing on the 
earth or under the earth, and respects no one — 
not even me. Only about half an hour ago she 
informed me that | was a — well, she told me 
precisely what I was, and she can be painfully 
blunt, Beverley — just because Cleone happens 
to have refused me again.”’ 

“Again?”’ said Barnabas enquiringlv. 

“Oh, ves! She does it regularly. Begad! 
she’s refused me so often that it’s grown into 
a kind of formula with us now. I say, ‘Cleone, 
do!’ and she answers, ‘Bob, don’t!’ But even 
that’s something — lots of ’em haven't got so 
far as that with her.” 

“Sir Mortimer Carnaby, for instance!”’ said 
Barnabas, biting his lip. 

“Hum!” said the Marquis dubiously. “And 
what of — yourself, Beverley?” 

“T have asked her — only twice, | think.” 

“Ah, and she — refused your”’ 

“No,” sighed Barnabas; “she told me she — 
despised me.” 


Tame the dragon!”’ 
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“Did she so? Give me your hand; | didn’t 
think you were so strong in the running. With 
Cleone’s sort there’s always hope so long as she 
isn’t sweet and graciously indifferent.” 
“Pray,” said Barnabas suddenly, “pray where 
did you get that rose, Marquis?” 
“This? Oh, she gave it to me.’ 
““Cleone?”’ 
“Of course.” 
“But — 1 thought she’d refused your” 
“Oh, yes, so she did; but that’s just like 
Cleone, frowning one moment, smiling the 
next — April, you know.” 
“And did she — kiss it first? 
“Kiss it? Why, deuce take me, now I come 


to think of it, so she did — at least — What 
now, Beverley?” 

“I’m going!” said Barnabas. 

“Going? Where?” 

“Back — over the wall!” 

“Eh! Run away, is it?” 

“As far,”’ said Barnabas, scowling, “‘as far 


as possible. Good-bye, Marquis!” And so he 
turned and strode away, while the Marquis 
stared after him, open-mouthed. But, as he 
went, Barnabas heard a voice calling his name, 
and, looking round, beheld the gallant figure of 
Captain Chumley coming towards him. 

“Eh, sir!” he exclaimed, with his hand out- 
stretched in greeting. “Are ye blind? I say, 
are ye blind and deaf? Didn’t you hear her 
Grace hailing you? Didn’t you see me signal 
you to bring to?” 

“No, sir,”” answered Barnabas, grasping the 
proffered hand. 

“Oho!” said the Captain, surveying Barna- 
bas from head to foot. ‘So you've got ’em on, 
| see — and vastly different you look in your 
fine feathers. But you can sink me—I say, 
you can scuttle and sink me — if I don’t prefer 
you in your homespun! You'll be spelling your 
name with as many unnecessary letters and 
twirls and flourishes as you can clap in, nowa- 
days, I'll warrant.” 

“Jack Chumley, don’t bully the boy!” said 
a voice near by; and, looking thitherward, 
Barnabas beheld the Duchess seated at a stnall 
table beneath a shady tree, and further screened 
by a tall hedge — a secluded corner far removed 
from the throng, albeit a most excellent place 
for purposes of observation, commanding as 
it did a wide view of lawns and terraces. “As 
for you, Mr. Beverley,” continued the Duchess, 
with her most imperious air, “you may bring 
a seat — here, beside me — and help the Cap- 
tain to amuse me.” 

“Madame,” said Barnabas, his bow very 
solemn and very deep, “I am about to leave, 
and, with your permission, | ——’”’ 
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“You have my permission to — sit here be- 
side me, sir. So! A dish of tea? No? Ah, 
well, we were just talking of you; the Captain 
was describing how he first met you sg 

“Bowing to a gate-post, ma’am—on my 
word as a sailor and a Christian, it was a gate- 
post, a confoundedly rotten old stick of a 
gate-post.”’ 

“T remember,” sighed Barnabas. 

“And to-day, sir,” continued the Captain, 
“to-day you must come clambering over a 
gentleman’s garden wall to bow and scrape 
to a——”’ 

“Don’t dare to say — another stick, Jack 
Chumley!” cried the Duchess. 

“| repeat, sir, you must come trespassing 
here, to bow — I say bah! and scrape : 

“| say tush!” interpolated the Duchess. 

“To an old is 

“Painted!” suggested the Duchess. 

“Hum!” said the Captain, a little hipped, 
“IT say — ha!— lady, sir ——” 

“With a wig!” added the Duchess. 

“And with a young and handsome — I say 
a handsome and roguish pair of eyes, sir, that 
no artificial aids, ma’am, nor ever 











needs 
will!” 

“There!” cried the Duchess, clapping her 
hands. “Oh, Jack! Jack Chumley! You, 
like myself, improve with age! As a midship- 
man you were too callow; as a lieutenant, much 
too old and serious; but now that you are 
a battered and wrinkled young Captain, you 
can pay as pretty a compliment as any other 
gallant youth. Actually three in one hour, 
Mr. Beverley.” “Compliments, ma’am!” 
snorted the Captain, with an angry flap of his 
empty sleeve. ‘Compliments —I scorn ’em! 
| say pish, ma’am—|I say bah! I speak only 
the truth, ma’am, as well you know.” 

“Four!” cried the Duchess, with a gurgle 
of youthful laughter. “Oh, Jack! Jack! I 
protest, as you sit there, you are growing more 
youthful every minute.” 

“’Gad! then I’ll go before | become a mewl- 
ing infant —I say a puling brat, ma’am.” 

“Stay a moment, Jack. I want you to ex- 
plain your wishes to Mr. Beverley in regard to 
Cleone’s future.” 

“Certainly, your Grace —I 
means, ma’am.” 

“Very well; then I'll begin. Listen, both of 
you. Captain Chumley, being a bachelor and 
consequently an authority on marriage, has, 
very properly, chosen whom his ward must 
marry; he has quite settled and arranged it all 
— haven’t you, Jack?” 

“Quite, ma’am, quite.” 

“Thus, Cleone is saved all 


by all 


sav, 


the bother and 


























**NOW WATCH!" SAID THE DUCHESS. THERE!’ AS SHE SPOKE, SIR MORTIMER PAUSED AND 
WITH A SUDDEN FIERCE GESTURE TORE THE ROSE FROM HIS COAT 
AND TOSSED IT AWAY” 
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worry of — choosing for herself, you see, Mr. 
Beverley, for — the Captain’s choice is fixed; 
isn’t it, Jack?” 

“As a rock, ma’am I say, as an accurs — 
ha, an adamantine crag, ma’am. My ward 
shall marry my nephew, Viscount Devenden; 
| am determined on it.” 

“Consequently, Mr. Beverley, Cleone will, 
of course, marry whomsoever she pleases!” 


“Eh, ma’am? I say, what? I say 

“Like the feminine creature she is, Mr. 
Beverley!” 

“Now, by Og | say, by Og and Gog, 


She is my ward, and so long as | am 


” 


ma’am! 
her guardian she shall obey 

‘| say bah! Jack Chumley —I say bah!” 
mocked the Duchess, nodding her head at him. 
‘Cleone is much too clever for you — or any 
other man. She is almost as beautiful and ver\ 
nearly as clever as | was!” 

“Clever, ma’am? So she is; but I’m 
guardian, and—she loves me, I think, and 

“Of you, Jack, and 
winds her finger whenever she 


her 


course she loves 
you round 
chooses ; 

“Finger, ma’am! finger, indeed! 
| can be firm with her.” 

“As a candle before the fire, Jack. She can 
bend you to all the points of your compass. 
Come, now, she brought you here this after- 
noon against your will — now didn’t she?”’ 

“Ah!— hum!” said the Captain, scratching 
his chin. 

“And petted you into staying here much 
longer than you intended; now didn’t she?”’ 

“Which reminds me that it grows late, 
ma’am,”’ said the Captain, taking out his watch 
and frowning at it. “I must find my ward; 
| say, | will bring Cleone to make you her 
adieux.”” So saying, he bowed and strode away 
across the lawn. 

“Poor Jack!” smiled the Duchess. “He is 
such a dear, good, obedient child, and he doesn’t 
know it. And so your name is Beverley 
hum! Of the Beverleys of Ashleydown? Yet, 
no; that branch is extinct, | know. Pray what 
branch are you? Why, here comes Sir Morti- 
mer Carnaby. Heavens, how handsome he is! 
And you thrashed him, | think? Oh, | know all 
about it, sir; and | know — why!” 

“Then,” said Barnabas, somewhat taken 
aback, ‘‘vou’ll know he deserved it, madame.” 

“Mm! Have you met him — since?” 

“No, indeed; nor have I any desire to!” 

“Oh, but you must,” said the Duchess, and, 
catching Sir Mortimer’s gaze, she smiled and 


No ma’am; 


beckoned him, and next moment he was bowing 
“My dear Sir Mortimer, 


”’ said she, 
TO BE 
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“{ don’t think you are acquainted with my 
friend Mr. Beverley.”’ 

“No,” answered Sir Mortimer, with a per- 
functory glance at Barnabas. 

“Ah! | thought not. Mr. 
Mortimer Carnaby.” 

“Honoured, sir,”’ said Sir Mortimer, as they 
bowed. 

“Mr. Beverley is, | believe, an opponent of 
yours, Sir Mortimer?” pursued the Duchess, 
with her placid smile. 

“An opponent! Indeed, your Grace?” said 
he, favouring Barnabas with another careless 
glance. 

“| mean — in the race, of course,”’ smiled the 
Duchess. “‘But, O happy man! So you have 
been blessed also?”’ 

“How, Duchess?” 

“‘T see vou wear Cleone’s favour; you’ve been 
admitted to the Order of the Rose — like all 
the others.””. And the Duchess tittered. 

“Others, your Grace! What others?” 

“Oh, sir, their name is legion. There’s 
Jerningham, and young Denton, and Snelgrove, 
and Ensign d’Arcy, and hosts beside. Lud, 
Sir Mortimer, where are your eyes? Look there! 
and there! and there again!”” And, with little 
darting movements of her fan, she indicated 
certain young gentlemen who strolled to and 
fro upon the lawn; now, in the lapel of each 
of their coats was a single red rose. ‘“‘There’s 
safety in numbers, and Cleone was always cau- 
tious!”’ said the Duchess, and tittered again. 

Sir Mortimer glanced from those blooms to 
the flower in his own coat, and his cheek grew 
darkly red, and his mouth took on a cruel 
look. 

““Ah, Duchess,” he smiled, “it seems our fair 
Cleone has an original idea of humour — very 
quaint, upon my soul!”’ And so he laughed, and, 
bowing, turned away. 

“‘Now watch!” said the Duchess. ‘“ There!” 
As she spoke, Sir Mortimer paused and with 
a sudden fierce gesture tore the rose from his 
coat and tossed it away. ‘“‘Now, really,” said 
the Duchess, leaning back and fanning herself 
placidly, “I think that was vastly clever of me. 
You should be grateful, sir, and so should 
Cleone. Hush!— here she comes, at last.”’ 

“Where?” enquired Barnabas, glancing up 
hastily. 

“S-sh! behind us, on the other side of the 
hedge — clever minx!” 

“Why, then — 

“Sit still, sir; hush, I say! 

“So that is the reason,”’ said Cleone’s clear 
voice, speaking within a vard of them; “that 
is why you dislike Mr. Beverley?” 


Beverley — Sir 
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MARY FULLER, WHO HAS RECENTLY WON WIDE FAMt 
AS “MARY” IN ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUI 
OF MOVING-PICTURE PLAYS, WHAT 
HAPPENED TO MARY 


FORTUNES 


IN FILMS 


Moving Pictures in the Making 
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BENNET MUSSON 


NE has only to enter a moving- 
picture studio to appreciate the 
difference between this new form 
of popular entertainment and 
the conventional drama. Plays, 

as understood since Elizabethan times, have 
been written, rehearsed, and acted; the film 
drama, on the other hand, is manufactured. A 
modern moving-picture plant presents a com- 
bination of the photographic gallery and the 
traditional stage. Like the former, it is, for the 
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greater part, inclosed with glass; like the theater, 
it has its scenery, its carpenters, its costumed 
actors and and the raucous 
director piloting them through rehearsal. 

Even where the moving-picture studio resem- 
bles the theater, however, things are strangely 
changed. It has not one stage, but two and 
sometimes three. on which different perform- 
ances are sometimes taking place at the same 
moment. Its stages are not elevated platforms 
with orchestras in front, but are merely sections 
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SEND 


PLAYS ARE 
THOUSANDS OF FEET 

of the floor marked off bi tape ora chalk-line 
The scenes, as they are set for moving-picture 
“‘interiors,’’ would never serve for the “‘legiti- 
mate” stage; as we watch them shimmer on the 
screen, thev look sufficiently natural —as a 
matter of fact, however, they have only two 
The scene-painting likewise has a char- 
acter all its own; it is not done in colors, but 
in black and white. The moving-picture 
footlights, if they may be so described, are far 
more dazzling even than those demanded by 
modern musical comedy. Chey 
gigantic arc or Coover Hewitt lights; instead of 
drops and ceilings, another row of Aristos lamps 
pours an intense mass of white light down upon 
the performers. 


sides. 
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consist of 


Ghost-like Faces 0) Actors and Actresses 
The actors and actresses themselves, though 
in practically all cases taken from the “‘legiti- 
mate” stage, have undergone a weird trans- 
formation. “Make-up,” in the moving-picture 
studio, is apparently a distinct art. Such arti- 
fices as highly rouged lips and cheeks, penciled 
eyebrows, and painted lines intended to accentu- 
ate particular features, play no part in moving 
pictures. As the figures on the screen are 
usually magnified to heroic proportions, and as 
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the camera simply reproduces the things before 
it and does not blend its several impressions into 
a generally pleasing illusion, the “make-up” 
which is deemed indispensable on Broadway 
would make hideous the most beautiful human 
countenance. Almost the only useful device is 
whitening the face. Red and its correlated 
colors photograph dark; and a gentleman with 
a florid complexion and a highly rouged lady 
would look almost like negroes when “pro- 
jected.””. The actors and. actresses, therefore, 
seem like unfamiliarly attired Pierrots and Pier- 
rettes — an effect that is fairly ghostly, and not 
at all, as seen in the flesh, suggestive of beauty. 
Only One Spectator in a Moving-Picture 
Stitdio 


\ll these things are explained by the fact that 
the moving-picture show, as rehearsed, has only 
a solitary, single-eved spectator. This 
spectator sees more than a million human eyes 
can comprehend. The most ultra-microscopic 
details never elude the vigilant camera. It sees 
everything as it is —it is the infallible 
critic. Before the camera, one can not take an 
eighteen-year-old girl, put a wig on her head, 
make a few black marks on her face, and call 
her an old crone. Similarly, one can not arti- 
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THE MOVING-PICTURE THEATER HAS SUPPLANTED 
THE GREATER INTENSITY OF ITS 
ficially transform a dowager into an ingénue. 


In this animated play the actor and actress must 
be, in real life, just about what they are sup- 
posed to be on the stage. This does not mean 
that the actor can not play a variety of parts,— 
there is one man who has plaved not far from 
a thousand,— but in age and essential appear- 
ance, at least, nature and art must coincide. 
The beginning of the moving-picture play is 
its creation in the brain of the scenario-writer. 
Hundreds of men and women are writing 
motion-picture plays to-day, but, as in all forms 
of literature, success comes to very few. There 
is a great demand, however, for this type of 
play. In the United States alone, not far from 
one hundred new moving-picture plays are put 
out every week — some five thousand in the 
course of the vear. The appetite of the public, 
and consequently of the managers, is insatiable. 
In many cases the writers are well paid; per- 
haps fifty dollars a scenario is an average 
figure, but “big” people get higher prices, in 
some cases as much as a thousand dollars for 
a single film. These rates of compensation have 
attracted several successful writers of “‘legiti- 
mate literature,” as it might be called — Harry 
Furniss of London Punch, Alfred Capus of Paris, 
Rex Beach and Richard Harding Davis in 
this country. There are even “ correspondence 
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schools”’ to teach the unpractised how to acquire 
this art. Some studios have regularly salaried 
scenario-makers and adapters of other people’s 
ideas. What hasbeen said of all playsis similarly 
trueof scenario-plays; they are not written, but 
rewritten. Most ideas submitted are too com- 
monplace and obvious. The everlasting demand 
in moving-picture literature, as everywhere, is 
novelty. And that it shall be 
pictorial. It is a succession of scenes — a high- 
class dumb-show. The effects must be broad 
and pointed, and easily grasped by the average 
mind; there is no chance for the psychological 
drama in an electrical theater. 

From its creation in the scenario-maker’s 
mind to its projection, however, is a long stride 

from three to six months or a year. We sit 
in the theater and thousand-foot reel, 
comprising twenty or thirty scenes, run off in 
fifteen minutes. We seldom realize that it 
takes a week, two weeks, sometimes two months, 
to provide this quarter of an hour’s entertain- 
ment. Companies frequently travel all over the 
world to find a proper setting; the proprietor 
invests two thousand, five thousand, and some- 
times as much as fiftv thousand dollars on a 
single play. It is not the cheapness of making 
the pictures that attracts the producers; it 
sometimes costs far more to “raise the curtain” 
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on half an hour’s entertainment in the animated 
theater than it does to produce the most extrava- 
gant musical show. And many of the studios 
are more elaborate than anything known in 
theaterdom. Such establishments as the Vita- 
graph in Brooklyn and Pathé Fréres on Jersey 
Heights are more resourceful in scenery, cos- 
tumes, and properties than Drury Lane itself. 

Indeed, they have to be. Drury Lane pro- 
duces one or two pantomimes a year; these 
places put out three or four or five new films 
every week. The Edison studio in New York 
cost one hundred thousand dollars to build. 
The Selig studio in Chicago employs regularly 
five hundred people. It has inclosed two or 
three adjoining acres for ‘“‘exteriors’’— as 
scenes taken outdoors are called; and here it 
has even manufactured hills for military and 
woodland spectacles. Its establishment at Los 
Angeles strikingly illustrates the great natural 
resources used in cinematography. One of its 
“properties,” used for elaborate sea events, is 
the Pacific Ocean; for mountain scenes the 
Sierras are part of its equipment. Within a 
comparatively short journey is the Great Amer- 
ican Desert, as it used to be called in the old 
geographies; near by are the California forests; 
whereas, if the Selig Company is producing a 
fairy play and wishes a real fairyland, it can 
easily use sections of the Yosemite Valley. The 
Selig Company, incidentally, has a wardrobe of 
more than seven thousand costumes! The 
Metropolitan Opera House can hardly rival 
this. 

It isthe business of the stage director to assem- 
ble all these resources, human and otherwise, in 
the way that will give the most pointed effect 
to the scenario-writer’s idea. This stage di- 
rector is the one studio authority who recalls 
his prototype of the stage. In his autocratic 
and frequently ungentle manners, his gesticula- 
tions, his enthusiasms, his sarcasm, his Homeric 
laughter, and his unstinted praise for an excel- 
lent piece of work, he brings back once more the 
old familiar figure. 

Necessarily, he is the absolute dictator — 
camera operator, stage-carpenters, property- 
men, actresses, even the  scenario- 
writers, are his peculiar puppets. He has plenty 
of excuse for activity and even nervousness. 
Rapidity of motion is essential to his success; 
he works in seconds, not hours. Each minute 
represents three hundred and sixty photographs 

a piece of film sixty feet long. In a regular 
stage play, a mistake can easily be covered up 
by improvised words and “‘business.”’ Not so 
in the animated theater, for the implacable 
camera stands there, ready to immortalize every 
“break.” 
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‘Dialogue Used in Rehearsal 


This probably accounts for the bustle that 
marks all the preparations. Every picture, of 
course, is carefully rehearsed before it is taken. 
Many directors have the habit of keeping the 
performers in the dark concerning the plot, 
believing that the element of suspense thus in- 
troduced actually enhances the dramatic inter- 
est in the production. He therefore assembles 
his performers, tells each one how to dress and 
the particular kind of part assigned to him, and 
describes the scene. There is another thing 
about the rehearsals that seems strange when 
we remember that the picture show is com- 
monly described as the “silent drama.” For, 
in rehearsal and during photography, the play 
is not silent at all. The French scenario-writers 
insist on writing out dialogue for the actors to 
speak, as in a conventional drama. In this 
country the stage director usually makes up the 
lines as he goes along, or the performers im- 
provise. The wisdom of this procedure, of 
course, is that the actual speaking of words 
adds to the naturalness of the acting, and espe- 
cially of facial expression. The effect at a 
“movie” rehearsal, however, is startlingly differ- 
ent from the action which takes place on a 
screen. A riot scene, which is silent in the 
theater, is a terrific hubbub in the studio. A 
beautiful lady, dragged into captivity by In- 
dians, makes no noise when “‘projected’’; but 
there is a bloodcurdling yell at rehearsal. 

One of the stage director’s troubles is what 
is known as “camera consciousness.” The 
player must never recognize the fact that the 
camera is present; he shows himself a greenhorn 
if he once looks at it. If he does this, he will 
apparently be looking at each person in the 
audience when the scene is projected. This is 
the chief difficulty with child actors — it seems 
almost impossible to get one who is able to keep 
his eyes off the camera. “Supers” are notorious 
for this defect. 

In the course of the rehearsal, the director 
works over the play,.cuts it, occasionally throws 
out whole scenes, and radically rearranges 
others, so that the author, when he finally sees 
it produced, is somewhat mystified. In the 
director's eye, the play is just so many feet of 
film. He calculates in advance how many feet 
each scene will take, and rehearses for time as 
well as for dramatic perfection. If the com- 
pany takes forty seconds to act an episode that 
the director has planned for thirty, the rehearsal 
continues until this defect is overcome. 

After several rehearsals, sometimes extending 
over a day or two, the scene is ready for the 


camera. 
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MISS MIRIAM NESBITT, A LEADING ACTRESS O! 
THE EDISON STUDIO. IN THE LAST THREF 
YEARS HUNDREDS OF PLAYERS HAVE 
DESERTED THE LEGITIMATE” 

FOR THE MOVING-PICTURI 
THEATER 


“Lights!” shouts the director. 

Immediately dozens of arc- 
lights, at the sides and above the 
stage, burst forth, However 
brightly the sun may be pouring 
through the glass roof, this ad- 
ditional illumination is always 
used. Its effect upon the _per- 
formers is far from enjoyable, for 
the heat from it is intense. 

“Everybody ready?” the di- 
rector asks. “All right, now! 
Steady! Shoot!” 

This last word is addressed to 
the photographer. The whirring 
immediately begins, and now like- 
wise the director brings his finest 
energies into play. ‘‘Get into the 
picture, Miss Smith!” ‘Get off 
the stage, Mr. Jones; not so fast!”’ 
“Hurry up, there, Robinson!” 
“All look happy; this isn’t a 
tragedy we're plaving; brighten 
up!” “Drop your eyelids, Miss 
Brown!” His chief anxiety is to 
keep evervbody within the focus 


IN FILMS 


chalked out on the floor. If the actor merely 
moves his arm outside, an essential part of 
him leaves the picture — is “decapitated,” to 
use the technical word. Any one would imagine 
that the players would get confused at the 
director’s hurried instructions, especially as he 
commonly emphasizes his remarks by jumping 
up and down. All, however, quietly accept 
his emendations and go on with the play. After 
forty or fifty seconds,— about the average 
length of a scene,— the director abruptly turns 
to the operator. 

“Stop! Lights out!” 

The clicking ceases. 

“All over!” And the plavers break up, 
usually much relieved to get out of the heated 
little circle. 

Many times, however, they immediately 
form a new group in the same setting. This 
next scene may not follow consecutively the one 
just taken — may be ten or a dozen scenes 
after it. But, for convenience and economy, 
all episodes that take place with the same 
scene and costumes are filmed one after another. 


A Film ‘Dress Rehearsal 


The burden of success is now shifted to the 
developing-room, which is not far away. Ina 
few minutes the operator rushes in with a few 
feet of wet films. “It’s all right,” he says, 
holding it up to the light for general inspection. 
In a few days a thousand feet of film — about 
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Vv twenty minutes’ entertainment — is developed, 
of printed, and wound ona bobbin. In nearly all 
O studios, the players attend in a mass when the 
e play is privately screened —a kind of dress 
e rehearsal. This is one of their regular duties. 
e They come with pads and pencils; as scene after 
g scene reels off, they write their criticisms, and, 
rt without signing their names, hand them to the 
r director as they go out. The play, as finished 
e and approved by the play director and _ per- 
IS formers, is then exhibited to the studio film 


committee. Again approved, it goes before the 
censorship board. Not until this latter body 
has given the new play its “O. K.” is it defi- 


), nitely ready for the market. The technical word 
d for this is the “release.” 

It isnot until about three months after the play 
v is filmed that it reaches the theaters. An elabo- 
is rate business organization provides the market. 
e The business of manufacturing films in this 
>S country is now a close corporation — or, rather, 
yy three close corporations. There are three 
le groups of manufacturers and exchanges 
r. companies that deal directly with the exhibitors 


— which absolutely control the market. The 
situation now is such that no outside maker can 






































“break in.””, When a manager opens his theater, pyrig 
e he has to decide with which firm he will deal = MISS FLORENCE TURNER, A VITAGRAPH ACTRESS. 
a and has to take films exclusively from that firm, ge Ren wth - sen jth Tak paptictnr 4 
W for the others will have nothing to do with him. THE FACT THAT MISS TURNER CAN 
S, And then he has to take the films that are sent NOT SWIM HEIGHTENED THI 
. — there is practically no opportunity on his REALISM OF THE “ACT” 
it part to exercise his own judgment or taste. 
This policy has already precipi- 
- ' tated action by the federal 
be a > authorities. The Patents Com- 
A _— | RES: - Pe pany, one of the three “trusts” 
- 1. at ~—. P in question, has been haled into 
mm = i = + court, like the Standard Oil and 
———— “2 See) the United States Steel Corpor- 
ae ee ae eT ation, on the ground that it is 
a —~ ; violating the Sherman law. 
te . The things done on the stage 
TPE p< the “interiors,” as they are 
Seren technically called — do not com- 
‘ pare, in energy and enterprise, 
with what is done in the “‘out- 
side”” work. Every morning a 
7 large automobile pulls up in front 
; 4 of the studio, takes on a small 
* army of white-faced cowboys, or 
4 : soldiers, or farmers, or whatever 
- if ’ characters the piece calls for, and 
: ~ 7 drives into the country. The 
J cinematographer who accompanies 
j ioe this party has a hard day’s work 
a ; _ See in hand. In the studio his tripod 
20 TO STAGE AN ORDINARY FILM. AS MUCH AS $100,000 Has |S Securely fastened to the floor; 
ES LESS THAN AN HOUR TO EXHIBIT on an outside trip, however, 
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he knows not what adventures will befall. 
Sometimes he has to photograph sea scenes 
standing up in a rolling motor-boat; at other 
times he makes his pictures from the top of a 
moving freight-car. An especially exciting ex- 
perience of this kind was that of the adventurer 
who photographed the “boiling pot” of the 
Victoria Falls in the Zambesi River. 
ciates on the bridge lowered him four hundred 
feet by ropes, and held him suspended within a 


His asSO- 


short distance of the 
spectacle while he 
turned the crank of 
his machine and got 
his picture. 

lo get a realistic 
milieu. the producers 
will spend any amount 
of time and money. In 
the United States, 
especially, the demand 
for actualities amounts 
almost to a craze. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
is filmed among such 
vestiges of plantation 
life as still remain in 
the South. One pro- 
ducer sent a company 
of fifty people to Cali- 
fornia, Where they 
spent nearly six months 
rehearsing Helen 
Hunt’s “ Ramona.” 
The Leather Stocking 
lales are moving-pic- 
tured among Cooper's 
native lakes and forests 
in New York State; 
and “real Indians” 
who greatly enjoy play- 
ing before the camera 


RECTOR. 

are pressed into 
service. The European 
demand for cowboy 
and ranch scenes, which the American producers 
have met on a large scale, has led to the preser- 
vation of the rapidly vanishing frontier life of 
the West. American producers, however, in 
their search for realism, do not limit them- 
selves to their own country. One company 
has produced many of Boucicault’s Irish plays 
—‘‘The Shaughraun,” “The Colleen Bawn,”’ 
and others — in all their natural Irish settings. 
Rob Roy is played with the actual Scottish 
Highlands for a background. In depicting the 
execution of Lady Jane Grey, the thousand- 
vear-old Tower of London furnishes the setting. 
An American company has just returned from 
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ASHLEY MILLER, A MOVING-PICTURE STAGE DI- 
MOVING-PICTURE ACTING HAS A 
TECHNIQUE ENTIRELY DISTINCT FROM 
OLD-TIME STAGE 
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London, where it filmed Mr. Pickwick amid 
veracious English surroundings. Perhaps the 
most elaborate and sensational enterprise of 
this kind is the new Passion Play now being 
pictured by the Kalem Company. It has a 
large company in Palestine, where it will remain 
for six months or a year, reénacting the New 
Testament story. In time, for ten or twenty 
cents, millions of Americans will see a repre- 
sentation of Christ and his disciples upon the 
real Sea of Galilee, and 
the Crucifixion upon 
the place called Gol- 
gotha. This is said to 
be the most. expensive 
photo-play ever de- 
vised; it will amount 
to considerably more 
than one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The producers also 
rival each other in 
feats of sensational- 
ism. A year ago the 
Thanhouser Company, 
in New Rochelle, pur- 
chased an old house 
and burned it down, 
in order to show its 
patrons what a fire 
really looked like. It 
impressed, as a 
temporary stock com- 
pany, the local fire and 
police departments 
and a considerable 
part of the city’s popu- 


lation. Another 
company, filming a 
railroad accident, 





purchased several old 
cars and rolled them 
down an embankment. 
To secure an explosion 
at sea, an enterprising 
manager purchased an old schooner, turned it 
adrift, and dynamited it. The Edison Company 
once staged a riot in a small country town. 
They did it so perfectly that the local con- 
stables rushed in, arrested the ring-leaders, and 
put them in jail. The players suffered these 
slight discomtorts gladly, inasmuch as the 
arrival of the authorities had increased the 
effectiveness of the picture. Indeed, the wide- 
spread activities of the moving-picture man 
have added to the perplexities of the police. A 
gang of burglars breaking into a bank now 
hardly attracts passing notice; in certain rural 
sections, a man can hold up a trolley-car almost 
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with impunity. In the West, a daylight attack 
by Jesse James desperadoes upon an old- 
fashioned stage-coach hardly causes a ripple of 
interest — they are merely being filmed. Real 
criminals, when caught red-handed, have some- 
times escaped on the plea that they were 
motion-picture performers. On the other hand, 
genuine camera actors who make this excuse 
are frequently hustled off to jail. The police 
have heard that story before! Occasionally the 
picture actors return 
the compliment. A 
gentleman in an 
American town who 
fiercely objected to 
having his house 
cinematographed one 
day felt a firm grasp 
on his collar and was 
informed by a police- 
man that he was 
under arrest for break- 
ing the peace. He 
was badly scared for a 
few minutes, until the 
policeman revealed his 
identity: he was 
merely acting the 
part. But he had 
kept his prisoner 
quiet long enough to 
let the photographer 
get the desired picture. 

A director shows his 
enterprise and clever- 
ness in his manner of 
taking advantage of 
unforeseen events. 
These sometimes hap- 
pen in the course of 
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what tame. Yet many do have somewhat lively 
times. When the Edison Company attempted 
to reproduce scenes in the Boer War, one of the 
actors dropped a lighted match into a barrel 
of gunpowder. There was a loud explosion— 
though no one was killed. Louis Gasnier, the 
general director in this country of Pathé Fréres, 
once went to extremes to get a picture of a 
runaway horse. Under a two-wheeled wagon 
he had fastened a coffin with the end knocked 
. out. Gasnier, dressed 
in black, with black 
gloves and a mask,- 
the idea b eing to 
render himself invisi- 
ble.— crawled into 
this gruesome recepta- 
cle. From this loca- 
tion he proposed to 
drive, with invisible 
steel wires, a spirited 
horse. The scheme 
worked so admirably 
that part of the ap- 
paratus broke, and the 
horse really ran away. 
Mr. Gasnier_ was 
thrown out, knocked 
senseless, and spent 
two weeks in a_hos- 
pital. As soon as he 
recovered, however, 
he had the apparatus 
reconstructed, climbed 
into his coffin, and 
this time secured the 
picture. 
Two years ago the 
Vitagraph Company 
was staging a play, 





the play itself. In 
one case the studio in 
which a play was 
being filmed caught 
fire. The company 
ran around desperately in their attempts to 
escape. The operator at once turned his 
machine on the actors, and so obtained a 
useful and thrilling film. When anarchists 
created a disturbance in London two years ago, 
the cinematographer was one of the most inter- 
ested spectators. He also was promptly on 
hand when the Paris Apaches built barricades 
and made targets of the gendarmes. Although 
the camera man was fully exposed, the be- 
leaguered criminals carefully avoided shooting 
at him; so strong is human vanity! 

After these performances the experiences of 
the every-day moving-picture actor seem some- 


GEORGE EASTMAN, WHOSE INVENTION OF THE 
CELLULOID FILM MADE POSSIBLE THE 
PRESENT WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT 

OF MOVING 


one scene of which 
represented a young 
woman falling from a 
PICTURES boat into the water at 
Brighton Beach. The 
young woman was to wear a white dress and 
white hat, and carry a parasol. The director 
telephoned the details to Miss Florence Turner, 
one of the best known moving-picture actresses 
in this country, who appeared, dressed accord- 
ing to program, at the appointed time. 

“By the way, how well do you swim, Miss 
Turner?” the director asked, just as she was 
about to perform the act. 

“| don’t swim at all; in fact, I’ve never been in 
thewater. But I’m nota bit afraid,” she replied. 

The director, looking at Miss Turner much 
as he would look at an escaped lunatic, ordered 
her home. But she insisted. It was a rescue 
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scene; there were three good swimmers ready to 
pull her out: what possible danger could there 
be? After a time Miss Turner carried her 
point, and fell overboard as natural as life 
and sank quite as naturally. Having never 
been under the water before, the sensation of 
cold and saltiness was not entirely delightful. 
The descent seemed endless; but finally Miss 
Turner felt herself rising. When she reached the 
top, however, the three rescuers were nowhere 
near, and down she went again. When she 
came up the second time, one of the men 
grabbed her. They towed her back to shore, 
where she thanked and blessed her rescuers in 
true moving-picture style. 





Actor’s Fame No Longer ‘‘Writ in Water’’ 


The producers, however, now generally dep- 
recate performances of this kind, and in the 
future there will be few such stories to tell. 
Real enterprise now finds its expression, not in 
daredevil feats, but in things really worth while. 
A few months ago a manager paid Sarah Bern- 
hardt thirty thousand dollars for posing in 
Camille. The pictures, however, were a failure 

another illustration of the fact that the most 
experienced theatrical artist has something to 
learn before she can play to the camera. Ma- 
dame Bernhardt was asked to do the thing over 
again; but she demanded another thirty thou- 
sand dollars! She received that sum for posing in 
Queen Elizabeth, which is now being exhibited 
with success. Thus it is no longer true that the 
actor’s fame is writ in water — that nothing 
survives but his reputation. With the phono- 
graph immortalizing his spoken word and the 
moving picture his physical counterfeit, he now 
goes down to posterity. What would not the 
present generation give for similar presentments 
of Garrick, Fanny Kemble, or Edwin Booth? 

The English producers show wonderful en- 
terprise in obtaining pictures of events that 
especially appeal to English patriotism — the 
coronation of King George, and the investiture 
of the Prince of Wales at Carnarvon Castle. 
In London the royal procession to the Abbey 
was shown on the screen before the return 
journey to Buckingham Palace had _ begun. 
Chis was made possible by relays of operators 
and taxicabs along the line, rapid development, 
and special trains. The investiture of the Prince 
of Wales was exhibited on the evening of the 
day that the event took place. In this case the 
films were developed, washed, dried, printed, 
and prepared for exhibition on a special train. 

These performances emphasize one of the 
greatest uses of this new art —its work in 
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general education. Dr. Comandon, a French 
scientist, has already shown what the combina- 
tion of microscope and moving-picture camera 
can achieve in physiology and bacteriology. 
For the first time, he has given the world a 
picture of the blood coursing through the 
veins. He has likewise photographed one 
of the greatest medical discoveries of the 
age — the action of the white corpuscles of the 
blood which is known as phagocytosis. The 
discovery of this phenomenon is the thing that 
will immortalize the name of Metchnikoff. 
Metchnikoff discovered that the white cor- 
puscles protect the blood, and consequently 
the body, from injurious foreign substances. 
They are the body’s scavengers, or guardsmen. 
If any foreign substance enters the body, these 
white corpuscles, or phagocytes (cell-eaters), as 
Metchnikoff calls them, at once surround and 
absorb it. Their chief function is to protect 
us against bacterial diseases. If typhoid germs 
get into the blood stream, the white corpuscles 
immediately begin devouring them. If they 
succeed, we escape the sickness; if they fail, 
then we are forced to take to our beds. 

When Metchnikoff first announced this dis- 
covery, scientific men were skeptical, though 
now they generally accept it. If there are any 
doubters left, the moving-picture machine can 
satisfy them. For, on an enormously magnified 
scale, Dr. Comandon has shown the phenomenon 
of phagocytosis in actual operation. What 
Metchnikoff, in the course of a lifetime, pain- 
fully worked out with the microscope, appears 
on the screen with all the realism of a dog 
fight. 

A patient and ingenious Englishman, Mr. F. 
Percy Smith, has performed similar marvels 
with plant and insect life. He has succeeded in 
producing a film that shows a flower developing 
from seed to blossom. One of his most popular 
achievements is a moving picture of a chicken 
hatching from the egg. An Italian has cine- 
matographed the development of a butterfly 
from a caterpillar; he even filmed the supreme 
moment of its emergence from the chrysalis. 

In view of all this it is perhaps not strange 
that Superintendent Maxwell has requested the 
Board of Education to put one hundred moving- 
picture machines into the New York public 
schools. In educational work, indeed, there 
seems no limit to its usefulness. Already social 
workers are using films to emphasize important 
facts of sanitation and hygiene. The ravages of 
tuberculosis, the dangerous activities of the or- 
dinary horse-fly, the preventability of blindness 
in babies — subjects like these only suggest the 
educational resources of the moving picture. 
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Preceding instalments. John G. Slade and Bernard L. Majendie are conspicuous rival figures on the New York 
Stock Exchange, which is threatened with a great financial panic. It is important to Slade to know what Mayjendie's 
resources are for weathering the panic, and he tries to obtain this knowledge from Rita Kildair, a woman of marked 
social gifts and fascination, who is that evening to give a supper which Majendie will attend. Slade plays upon 
Mrs. Kildair’s love of jewels by leaving with her a remarkable ruby ring 

Mrs. Kildair’s supper is informal, and she asks her guests to help her prepare it. They go freely about her studio 
apartment, and in and out of ber bedroom, where she has left Slade’s ruby on her dressing-table. Just as they seat 
themselves at table, Mrs. Kildair discovers that the ruby is missing. With the exception of Mayendie, of young 
Beecher, who has fallen under the spell of a charming young actress, Nan Charters, who ts present, and of 
Slade, who did not arrive until after the supper was prepared, none of the guests are absolutely above suspicion. 
Mrs. Kildair announces the theff, bas the doors locked, and declares that she will count one hundred in the dark. 
If, by the hundredth count, the ring bas not been placed on the table, she will send for detectives to search ber guests. 





The count goes to sixty-one, when a clatter is heard on the table. Mrs. Kildair continues the count to the end, but 
when the lights are lit the table is discovered bare. The ring has been stolen a second time. Detectives are sent for, 


but the ring is not found. 


Young Beecher, working on his own account, engages the services of the famous detective McKenna; and while 
he ts telling him the story, word comes that Majendie’s Trust Company has gone down, and that the great panic is on. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE two young men and McKenna 
descended: by the elevator into the 
lobby of the hotel. The news of 
the Clearing House’s drastic action 
against the Atlantic Trust was al- 

ready in the scare-heads of the evening papers, 
though Majendie’s resignation was still un- 
known. The halls were crowded with a fleet 
of newspapers, spread out, fluttering feverishly. 
Everywhere ‘was a suppressed murmur and 
nervous tension, which occasionally exploded 
in exclamations when acquaintances met. 

As they proceeded toward the carriage en- 
trance, Gunther stopped to speak to one of the 
clerks at the desk, who, with frightened face, 
came out to seek his advice. McKenna profited 
by the moment to say to Beecher: 

“By the way, if you’re a friend of Miss 
Charters’, find out if she has any money in- 
vested in Wall Street, and who she’s dealing 
through.” 

“Does it mean a panic?” said Beecher, sur- 
prised. ‘Do you mean she ought to get out?” 

“Too late,” said McKenna. “Find out 
what | asked you. I’m in a hurry. Say good 


night to Mr. Gunther for me. And, say, if 
you're so interested in this case, get him to put 
you wise to Majendie and Mrs. Bloodgood.” 

He gave a quick nod, and mingled in the 
crowd about the north entrance. 

“There’s a poor devil; got all his money tied 
up in the Atlantic Trust,” said Gunther, joining 
Beecher and passing out to the automobile. 

“The Atlantic Trust can’t fail,”’ said Beecher, 
amazed. ‘Things aren’t as bad as that.” 

“Don’t know. Lots of queer things have 
been worked lately. Anyhow, what’s bound to 
happen is—I should say—a_ receivership 
and closed doors to-morrow.” 

“But that means panic.” 

“Sure.” 

Beecher thought of Majendie of the night 
before, correct, restrained, prodigal of small 
courtesies. 

“By Jove, how game Majendie was!”’ he said 
aloud. “I should hate to think there was 
anything crooked in him.” 

“No, he is not crooked,”’ said Gunther quietly, 
repeating the words with slow emphasis. ‘He 
is a speculator, a great speculator, and he has 
been made the victim of greater speculators 
who covet his territory. Then, there is this to 
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be said: I doubt if at the present moment any 
great public corporation would face an investi- 
gation without alarm.” 

“What do you mean?” said Beecher. 

Gunther began to speak, and, as he became 
serious and animated, Beecher followed him 
with surprise, noting the vigor and vitality that 
transformed the young idler. 

“The present era we are passing through,” 
said Gunther, “is probably America at its 
worst. We see only the gorgeous facades of 
things: the skyscraper, the industries that have 
developed into little kingdoms. We only try 
to comprehend statistics, and we are satisfied 
that we have bounded into greatness. As a 
matter of fact, the true test of the industrial 
greatness of a country is honesty. Dishonesty 
and graft are economic weaknesses — waste. A 
railroad that is spending a million a year to 
fight off hold-up State laws is by so much handi- 
capped in its function of promoting commerce 
by low freight rates. A corporation that secures 
its franchise by bribing aldermen has taught 
them to blackmail in the future. It is difficult 
to say where the responsibility began — 
whether capital corrupted politics, or whether, 
in our unscientific political system, corruption 
was not inevitable.” 

“What do you mean by that? 

“At this time, when our political nistory 1s 
one of business development, we are over- 
burdened with useless offices. Aldermen and 
legislators who receive on an average less than 
a thousand a year — often less than it costs to 
be elected — are suddenly intrusted with the 
responsibilities of laws and franchises involving 
millions. When you ask yourself how a man is 
to continue a political career, support a family, 
and fight a costly fight for reélection on a thou- 
sand a year, the wonder is that any remain 
honest. Politics then becomes the business of 
business. Industry is at the mercy of the legis- 
lator, and the legislator knows it. That is why 
there are, back in the secret life of every great 
business, ledgers it,is not good the public should 
see. That is one reason why business goes into 
politics, nominates its men, and assists them — 
in order to protect itself against strikes and 
blackmail. Every newspaper that will shriek 
out horrified editorials next week knows this; 
but when the Atlantic Trust is caught in a busi- 
ness depression, and is unable to get ready 
money from influences it has antagonized, the 
public will learn only that one institution has 
secretly contributed to a political party, main- 
tained a huge fund for lobbying purposes, and 
made loans on securities that were speculative. 
The public will be indignant, and Majendie 
will be disgraced.” 
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“But, Bruce,” said Beecher, “if we are so rid- 
died with corruption, where is it all going toend?”’ 

“The end will come in the opening of another 
phase of national life. We will become honest 
through the purifying process of another genera- 
tion. Honesty, you see, has this one great ad- 
vantage over corruption — it is the goal of cor- 
ruption. Those who acquire, wish to retain, to 
resist those who in turn wish to graft from them. 
The next generation will purify and reorganize.” 

“1 didn’t know you’d gone into things so 
deeply,” said Beecher, impressed. 

“T’ve worked like a pup since | started to 
amuse myself,” said Gunther, with a laugh. 

The automobile drew up before the glittering 
doors of Lazare’s, and a gilded footman, recogniz- 
ing it, flashed obsequiously to their door. 

“Say, let’s cut this out,” said Gunther, frown- 
ing. “I’m out of the mood now. Let’s run off 
for a chop and a baked potato somewhere.” 

“Too late,” said Beecher, laughing and point- 
ing to an upper window where a feminine 
arm was waving frantically. “‘We’re caught.” 
Then, suddenly remembering a hint of Mc- 
Kenna’s, he added: “I say, what’s the story 
about Majendie and Mrs. Bloodgood?”’ 

Gunther signaled impatiently to the flunky 
to close the door, and related, what every one 
knew, the attachment of the financier and the 
wife of the owner of the New York Siar. 

“Of course, every one believes what he 
chooses in such matters,” he said. “Personally, 
knowing Majendie, | believe it’s purely pla- 
tonic — such things do happen. Bloodgood is 
a hard old nut, leads his own life — chorus 
girls’ friend and all that — thirty years older 
than his wife — parents got her into it — and | 
shouldn’t be surprised if he took advantage of 
the situation to touch up Majendie through 
the Atlantic Trust for a good-sized loan. The 
rumor was that Mrs. Bloodgood was to get a 
divorce. If so, it may have been held up by 
this rotten panic. One thing’s clear: she’s 
crazy about Majendie, and d6esn’t care who 
sees it— poor devil. Well, let’s get out.’ 

They entered Lazare’s, saluted by a sudden 
storm of platter, music, and shrill laughter. 
Gunther led the way into the elevator. 

“McKenna’s a great one,” he said. “Rather 
puzzled you, didn’t he? There’s no show about 
him — he’s direct. You'll see the way he works. 
It'll be a revelation.” 

Beecher did not answer. The disclosure of the 
relations of Majendie and Mrs. Bloodgood had 
suddenly recalled the suspicion that had come to 
him the night before, while following the agita- 
tion of Nan Charters; and he was asking himself, 
in a bewildered manner, if Mrs. Bloodgood, des- 
perate, perhaps, on the verge of a separation, had 
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not in an uncontrollable moment taken the ring. 
Gunther continued in praise of McKenna: 

“It’s the organization that’s wonderful. 
It’s like a spider-web, and McKenna sits in the 
center and pulls the threads. What the public 
never gets is this — that half the work’s done 
before McKenna’s on the case. He knows to- 
day where every forger is living, every cracks- 
man. He’s got his informers in every saloon, 
in every cheap hotel, where thugs congregate. 
If a bank’s robbed, nine times out of ten he can 
tell in a day who’s done the job, because he 
knows who’s disappeared from his regular 
haunts. A detective agency is a great news 
bureau that never prints its news.” 

“| guess the case is more complicated than | 
thought,” said Beecher, struck by the new lead. 
“It begins to look as though a whole lot of 
persons might have taken that ring.” 

“Thinking of Mrs. B.,” said Gunther quickly. 

“Yes,” said Beecher meditatively. They 
were in the corridor leading to the private 
dining-rooms. He put his hand out and checked 
his companion. “I say, who’s Mme. Fornez?”’ 

“Opera squealer,”” said Gunther irreverently; 
“Carmen and all that sort of thing. Bob Holli- 
davy’s daffy about her. Come on; let’s face the 
music.” 

Holliday and two women in décolleté instantly 
burst into exclamations of reproach. 

“Sorry; couldn’t be helped — business,”’ said 
Gunther, without taking the pains for a more 
elaborate apology. Then, sure of his explana- 
tion, he added: ‘‘ You probably missed it. Poor 
old Majendie’s up the spout. Forced resignation. 
There'll be the devil to pay to-morrow.” 

The reproaches ceased, succeeded by a rush 
of excited questions. Holliday, a tall, scoured 
blond, who had been drumming at the piano, 
was so disturbed by the news that he forgot his 
duties as a host. 

“ Allons, Bobbie,” said Mme. Fornez, turning 
her great Spanish eyes on Beecher with an 
expression of approval, “introduce your nice- 
looking friend.” 

Beecher, amid laughter, was presented. 
Mme. Fornez, who, from pride perhaps, chose 
to retain the freedom of the peasant, tapped him 
familiarly on the arm and said: “I like you. 
You don’t look so clean and stupid as most 
of your dollar men. You will sit by my side.” 

Beecher was giving his hand to Mrs. Craig 
Fontaine, a young widow, slight, with quick 
eyes, an almost masculine vitality, and an 
extraordinary elegance of dress and carriage, 
whom Gunther called Louise. She was scarcely 
twenty-six, and possessed of a large fortune. 
Her position in society was unquestioned, and, 
being of a singular temperament, she did as she 





pleased. She was seen everywhere with young 
Gunther, and gossip had already arranged their 
marriage — an eventuality which she alone, who 
ambitiously desired it, knew to be impossible. 

Beecher took her hand with a little extra 
gallantry, saying: 

“| changed my mind on your account only, 
Louise, and | expect you to reward me.” 

Between the two, from his college days, had 
been a sort of confidential intimacy which 
Beecher had the knack of cultivating. 

“How have you escaped being married?” she 
said in a bantering tone, when the party were 
seated for dinner. 

“Because I fly like a coward,” he said, pleased 
at the compliment implied. 

“Seriously, Teddy, you’ve been back in civili- 
zation three months and you are not yet caught.” 

“T am not the marrying kind,” he said, with 
conviction. 

“What’s he say — your Teddy?” said Mme. 
Fornez, turning. Beecher repeated his statement. 
“ Allons donc, you!”’ She broke into a ripple of 
laughter. “‘What do you say, Mme. Fontaine?” 

Mrs. Fontaine’s reply was a tolerant, amused 
smile, and, leaning over, she pinched his ear. 
Beecher furiously defended himself. 

“Yes, that’s what all you women say. You 
think you can catch any man. It irritates you 
to think any man can resist you.” 

“Ah, no, no,” said Mme. Fornez energetically. 
““A woman knows, the moment she meets one 
of you, if he is the kind that marries. A clever 
woman knows if she can marry him, but 
all women know if he is the marrying kind 
the moment they look in his eye. Is it not so, 
Mme. Fontaine?” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Fontaine calmly, with 
a glance around the table. 

“Nonsense,” said Beecher valiantly; ““women 
are as easily fooled as men.” 

Mme. Fornez surveyed him critically. 

“Teddy, you will marry the first pretty 
woman who makes up her mind to marry you,” 
she said, amid laughter. ‘I see it; I know it.” 

“And Mr. Gunther?” said Beecher, to cover 
his confusion. 

Mme. Fornez looked at him with the same 
critical estimation. 

“Ah, Monsieur Gunthére is very interesting,” 
she said. *‘‘What do you think, Mme. Fon- 
taine?” 

She asked the question with a little malice. 
But Mrs. Fontaine, with the perfect control 
that never left her, answered at once: 

“Bruce will marry, but he is not the marrying 
kind. He will-marry when he pleases and how 
he pleases, not the least sentimentally, a woman, 
a young girl, who will raise up a family of chil- 
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dren — a son to succeed him, as he will succeed 
his father.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it,” said Mme. Fornez 
excitedly. “‘He can not be caught; any woman 
would know that.” 

Gunther smiled without embarrassment. 

“‘Perhaps,”’ he said. 

“Yes, any woman would know it,” repeated 
Mrs. Fontaine, looking at him with a little smile. 

The dinner continued gayly. They reached 
the theater in the middle of the second act of 
the operetta, and deranged the whole orchestra 
in the five minutes necessary for Mme. Fornez 
to be sure that she was properly recognized. 
Then, having carried off Elsie Ware, a dainty 
prima donna with the wiles and figure of a child, 
they proceeded to the party at Lindabury’s 
studio, Mme. Fornez complimenting Elsie Ware 
on the quality of her voice, which was insignifi- 
cant, and saying nothing of her acting, which was 
distinguished for its charm and natural gayety. 

Beecher, squeezed in between Louise Fontaine 
and Mme. Fornez, slightly bewildered by the 
fragrance of soft, filmy wraps, immensely flat- 
tered by the favor he had won, nevertheless 
was wondering to himself whether among the 
gay party he was approaching would be the 
laughing eyes and rebellious ashen hair of 
Nan Charters, whom he intended to treat en 
ennemi, and whom he particularly wished to 
witness his triumphant entry at the side of the 
celebrated Emma Fornez. 


” 


CHAPTER IX 

THE party was in full progress when they 
arrived. Jack and Tom Lindabury resided, as 
far as they could be said to reside anywhere, 
in a great green stone house of the 1880 period, 
with a deep garden in the back on which origi- 
nally stood a stable, access to which was had, in 
the Parisian style, by a long, vaulted passage 
atone side. The Lindaburys, having discovered 
the social adaptability of the artist’s atelier, had 
transformed the stable into a great studio, with 
a kitchen and two or three dressing-rooms, 
which served when the place was given over 
to amateur theatricals or to the not always 
restrained fétes of the brothers’ invention. 

Gunther’s party emerged from the hollow 
passage into the sudden cool of the short gar- 
den, where masked stone seats and arbors were 
faintly disclosed by the great stable lantern 
which swung at the entrance of the studio. 

Mme. Fornez, entering, called her companions 
with exclamations of surprise which drew the 
whispered curiosity of all to her entrance. 

“Oh, how funny it is! Look, Teddy, what do 
you call it? It is your — cow-boy life, is it not?” 
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The great room had been transformed into a 
mining saloon of the type made popular by a 
certain play of the day. A bar ran across one 
end, presided over by an impossibly wicked bar- 
tender. A roulette-wheel was crowded at one 
side, while a negro orchestra, in 1850 costume, 
was busily sawing away, led by a cotton-head 
darky on a soap-box, who drawled out his direc- 
tions. Three fourths of the company were in 
costume, Indian, Spanish, cow-boy, or frontier. 
At the appearance of the new arrivals in evening 
dress, a shout went up: 

“Tenderfeet, tenderfeet!”’ 

“Fine them!” 

“Shoot ’em up!” 

In deference to Mrs. Fontaine and Emma 
Fornez, the protest was not accompanied by 
such rushing tactics as had greeted others. 
Nevertheless they were fined and escorted to one 
of the dressing-rooms. The men were forced to 
don dusters and white top-hats, and the women 
were given sombreros and mantillas. 

Mme. Fornez, despite the frowns of Holliday, 
clung to Beecher’s arm, insisting on being per- 
sonally conducted, plying him with innumer- 
able questions. 

“Oh, what a terrible man! What an awful 
knife! I like the black men — sont ils rigolots — 
with their red and white collars. I want to see 
the bar-man toss drinks — so, in the air, Teddy. 
Come this way.” 

All at once she stopped and faced about. 

“It does not annoy you that I adopt you — 
that I call you Teddy?”’ she said, with a simula- 
tion of timidity and a sudden concentration of 
her swimming black eyes. 

“Emma,” he said, laughing, “if you stop 
there | shall die of disappointment.” 

She frowned a little at the “Emma,” but 
yielded the point. 

“You are not very responsive, Monsieur 
Beecher,” she said, with a flash, ‘when I am so 
nice to you.” 

““My dear Emma,” said Beecher, who, not be- 
ing in love, could see clearly, “if | don’t fall at your 
feet, it’s because I know very well the moment I 
did you would bulldoze me like Bob Holliday.” 

Emma Fornez looked at him with a sudden 
gay approval. 

“Teddy, you are very nice,” she said de- 
cidedly. ‘‘ You understand how to play. I for- 
bid you to fall in love, to get caught by any 
other woman, you understand. You are to be 
mine for the whole season —hein?”’ 

“Nothing promised,” said Beecher, laughing. 

Holliday came with two or three friends, 
clamoring to be introduced. Beecher profited 
by the confusion to make the turn of the room, 
which was crowded with laughing groups striv- 
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ing to penetrate the disguises of others while 
maintaining their own. He paced restlessly, 
nodding and smiling, searching in the crowd 
without quite admitting to himself what it was 
he sought. In the short period of his return, he 
had gone into many different sets, always retain- 
ing the prerogatives of his own. The women, 
besides those of the younger married women 
whom he knew, were of the opera, the stage, 
one or two, even, whose names were electrically 
displayed in vaudeville. 

The men, without exception, were of his own 
kind — of that second generation which is the 
peculiar problem of America. They were 
strong, well put together, with heads chiseled 
somewhat on the vigorous lines of their fa- 
thers, condemned by the accident of wealth to 
the most un-American of professions, the idler. 
Without the mental languor of the foreign dilet- 
tante, consumed in reality by their own im- 
prisoned energy, they were a restless, dissatisfied 
testimony of the error of their own civilization, 
the inability of the great, barbaric, money-acquir- 
ing American to comprehend the uses of wealth. 
To-night, threatened with to-morrow’s disaster, 
stirred by the restlessness of the multitude, this 
excess of baffled energy was felt everywhere. 

Beecher, too, without comprehending it, felt 
the stimulus awakening all the nervous unem- 
ployed funds of energy within him, and the in- 
toxication of movement and laughter that 
brought him a sudden feverish hilarity brought 
also a sense of unrest and dissatisfaction. Un- 
derneath all the over-excited spirits of frivolity 
was a current of grave apprehension which he 
felt in the occasional groupings of men and the 
low snatches of conversation which reached him. 

“Bo Lynch’s cleaned out.” 

“Not the only one.” 

“And thousands thrown on the market.” 

“Eddie Fontaine’s crowd.” 

“‘Copper’ll blow up higher than a kite!” 

“If Slade goes too.” 

“They say there’s a line formed in front of 
the Atlantic.” 

In his progress he encountered Jack Linda- 
bury, lank and broad-shouldered, with the mag- 
nificent shell of a head that might have been set 
on the shoulders of a Gladstone. They shook 
hands with cordiality. 

“Devil of a mess about Majendie,” 
Lindabury. 

“Are you hit?” 

“Of course; Eddie Fontaine’s had us all in on 
his tip. Some of the crowd are liable to be 


said 


wiped out. They tell me Bo Lynch had plunged 
every cent in the world.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” said Beecher, reflecting. 
“Ts he here?” 
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“Sure; he’s the bartender,” said Lindabury. 

Beecher, surprised, nodded and made his way 
toward the end that had been converted into a 
frontier saloon, where, behind enormous mus- 
taches, he recognized the long features of his 
fellow lodger. 

“What’ll y’ have?” said Lynch, in hoarse ac- 
cents. Then, perceiving that he was recognized, 
he drew Beecher aside and said anxiously: 

“You owe me fifty, Ted; we pulled it out. 
Go over and stake it at the table for me, if 
you’ ve got it.” 

“Sorry,” said Beecher, eying him critically 
and resolving to lie. 

“Oh, well,” said Lynch philosophically, 
“it'll look big as a house to-morrow.” 

“Are you cleaned out, Bo?” said Beecher. 

“Oh, no; I’m worth thousands,” said Lynch, 
with a grin, “until the market opens to-morrow.” 

“Tough luck.” 

“Steve Plunkett’s worse — he’s got to nego- 
tiate his gold fillings, they say.” 

A party came up, clamoring for attention, 
and Lynch hastened to the rescue. 

“Supposing that Jap came back and sneaked 
the ring the second time,” said Gunther, taking 
Beecher’s arm. 

Beecher started in surprise. 

“| wasn’t thinking of that,”” he said. 

“But I was. That puzzle of yours has been 
running in my head ever since. I’ve got six 
people now absolutely logically worked out for 
the thief — perfect deduction. Take me over 
to Mrs. Kildair; I want to meet that woman.” 

By the hazards of the crowd they found them- 
selves opposite Nan Charters, who was on the 
arm of Charlie Lorraine, a clean-cut, pleasant 
type of the racing set, decidedly handsome in a 
dark way. 

While Gunther and Lorraine were laughing 
over a joke of Lorraine’s, Beecher was listening 
to Nan Charters, with a difficult attempt at 
calming the sudden emotion which her appear- 
ance with Lorraine had fired within him. 

“What a dreadful time you chose to call!”’ she 
said directly. ‘Don’t you know that it takes a 
modern woman hours to mix her war-paint?”’ 

She looked at him with a little tantalizing 
malice in her eyes. - 

“Coquette,” he thought furiously. “She is 
delighted because | was ass enough to call and 
give her the opportunity to refuse to see me.” 

“Oh, not acall,” hesaid aloud, committing the 
stupidity of lying. “I was just rushing down- 
town, and stopped to inquire how you were 
after last night.” 

This answer brought a natural pause. Each 
looked at the other, he with defiance, she with 
laughter in her eyes. 
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“You're staying late,” he said at last, because 
her listening attitude forced him tosay something. 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“It'll be more amusing when it thins out,” he 
said in a purposely languid tone. 

“When the sight-seers have left — yes,’’ she 
said, smiling. . 

Wishing to show what slight importance he 
attached to the encounter, he contrived to 
nudge Gunther as a signal that he was ready; 
but, his friend proving insensible, he was forced 
to proceed. 

“Did you come with Mrs. Kildair?”’ he said 
perfunctorily. 

“No.” 

“With whom?” he asked, regretting the 
question as soon as it was uttered. 

“With Mr. Lorraine — of course,” she said, 
looking down modestly, but beneath her eye- 
lids he divined again the cunning malice. 

At this moment, to his delight, Emma Fornez 
perceived him, and, being profoundly bored by 
her chance cavalier, a purely passive listener 
thoroughly bewildered by her sallies, gave a cry 
of joy: 

“Teddy, traitor, where have you been?” 

Dismissing her companion with a bob of her 
head, she seized Beecher’s arm, exclaiming: 
“Heavens — save me! I have been talking toa 
deaf-mute.”’ 

Beecher, overjoyed at the arrival, which gave 
him an advantage he was quick to perceive, 
nodded to Miss Charters and departed, exagger- 
ating, for her benefit, the confidential intimacy 
which Mme. Fornez’s attitude permitted. 

“Who is that woman?” said Emma Fornez 
immediately. “She is watching us. She doesn’t 
seem pleased. Tant pis!” 

“Nan Charters—one of our younger ac- 
tresses.” 

“She is pretty — in a way,” said Mme. For- 
nez, using her lorgnette, without caring in the 
least that Miss Charters perceived it. ‘‘ Pas mal 
— pas mal. Not much temperament — afraid 
to uncover her shoulders. It is not an actress; 
it is a woman. You are interested, Teddy?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, avec ¢a. You are in love.” 

“| met her last night for the first time.” 

“That’s not an answer. Yes, you have a 
guilty look. You are a little taken — she pro- 
vokes you — these little dolls always do. | will 
give you good advice; | will help you.” 

“How?” said Beecher, a bit confused. 

“| will be very, very nice with you,” said his 
companion gayly, her feet dancing to the music. 
“A woman always wants what another woman 
wants, particularly when she is a little actress 
and | am Emma Fornez. It’s very simple, but 
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it never fails; only, | will not help you if you are 
really in love, you understand?” 

Beecher solemnly assured her that she need. 
have no fear. 

“Very well, then. Be sure to pay attention to 
Mrs. Fontaine too; she likes you. We are the 
two women most distinguished here to-night — 
both high, high above your little Chartére. It 
will double the effect. Do as I say; it will be 
amusing.”’ 

Gunther joined them, protesting. 

“IT say, Mme. Fornez, it’s not fair. We'll 
have to get up a Whitecaps party and kidnap 
Ted, if you don’t stop.” 

“Oh, we understand each other perfectly,” 
said Beecher, delighted to perceive that Nan 
Charters was still following his progress. 
“Whenever Emma wants to escape from some 
one, she remembers that she’s crazy about me. 
It is all arranged.” 

Emma’ Fornez burst out laughing and gave 
him a little pat on his shoulder with the lorgnon. 

“We are — chums, you say — hein, Teddy? 
Monsieur Gunthére is different. I like to talk 
with him — seriously.” 

But at this moment, in response to a clamor, 
one of the negroes began dancing a shuffle in a 
quickly formed circle. Emma Fornez rushed off, 
with a cry of delight, deserting both young men. 

““You’ve made a killing, Ted,” said Gunther, 
laughing. 

“Pooh! she'll forget my name to-morrow,” 
said Beecher, who, however, believed nothing 
of the sort. ‘Come on.” 

Mrs. Kildair was standing by the great Ital- 
ian fireplace, her glance playing incessantly 
through the crowd, nodding from time to time, 
but without hearing the remarks of two or three 
older men who surrounded her. Beecher came 
up and presented Gunther. Gunther, with his 
direct, almost obtrusive stare, studied her with 
unusual curiosity, conversed a little, and de- 
parted, after receiving a cordial invitation tocall. 

“What is the matter with you, Rita?” said 
Beecher immediately. 

“‘ Matter — how do you mean? 

“| have never seen you so excited,”’ he said. 

“Really, do I seem so?”’ she said. 

“Extraordinarily so.” 

“I am generally —dormant,”’ she 
laughing. “Yes, I am excited to-night.” 

“You are on the track of the ring — you have 
found it,” he said instantly, with a pang of dis- 
appointment. 

“No, not that,” she said, with a frown. 

An idea came to him. He imagined that she 
too, like the good gambler he felt her to be, was 
laughing before the irretrievable disaster of the 
morrow. 


” 





said, 
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“Look here, Rita,” he said sympathetically. 
“You're not caught in the stock market, are 
your” 
“No, no, of course not.” 
his face, and was touched by it. 


She saw the look on 
“Ruined and 


dying game? No, no; I| am excited, very much 
Will you ask me to dance, 


excited, that’s all. 
sir?” 

Mrs. Kildair danced remarkably well. In this 
lithe body, so pliant and yet so inspired with the 
vertigo of the waltz, Beecher was again aware of 
the strange excitement that seemed to animate 
her whole being, and continued to ask himself 
the cause of such an unusual emotion. From 
time to time, the light fingers on his arms con- 
tracted imperiously, urging him to a wilder 
measure. He had a strange sensation of mys- 
tery and flight, as though he were no longer 
dancing, but whirling around with her in his 
arms, each striving, in the frantic flight, to 
conquer the other. 

The dance ended. The spectators burst into 
applause. Mrs. Kildair, half opening her eyes, 
thanked him with a grateful smile. He walked 
away with her on his arm, agitated and troubled. 
What all the brilliance of Emma Fornez had 
not been able to accomplish, one touch of Rita 
Kildair had effected. 

“T’ve lots of things to ask you,” he said hur- 
riedly, remembering McKenna’s suggestions. 

“No, no; not now — to-morrow,” she said 
breathlessly, with the same caressing, half- 
veiled look. She gave him her hand in dismissal. 

He understood. The sensation which had 
come in the few moments of their vertigo had 
been too extraordinary to be dimmed by a 
descent to conversation. He left her, as always, 
aware of the artist in her, that never failed in 
the conception of a situation. 

“If I fall in love, it won’t be with Nan Char- 
ters,” he said, following Mrs. Kildair with his 
eyes. 

Then, mindful of Emma Fornez’s advice, he 
joined Mrs. Fontaine, staying with her until 
she gave the signal for those who had come to 
watch to leave. 

With this departure, in which Mrs. Kildair 
joined, a certain element of restraint disap- 
peared. The unmistakable rising note of loos- 
ened tongues, freed from Anglo-Saxon restraint 
by the scientifically contrived punch, began to 
mount above the rhythmic beat of the music, 
which itself seemed suddenly possessed of a 
wilder abandon. 

Toward two o’clock the thirty or forty who 
still remained formed a circle, camping on the 
floor Indian fashion, clamoring for songs and 
vaudeville turns. Jack Lindabury and Bo 
Lynch gave their celebrated take-off on grand 
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opera. Elsie Ware, riotously acclaimed, ac- 
companied by a hilarious chorus, sang her fa- 
mous successes, turning to and fro, coquetting 
with first one man and then another. 

Emma Fornez, excited as a child, without 
waiting to be urged, ran to the piano and struck 
the first riotous chorus chords of the “‘Haban- 
era” of Carmen. Instantly there was a scram- 
ble for the sides of the long piano, and when she 
looked up again it was into a score of comically 
adoring faces, each striving to attract her 
attention. But Beecher, first to a position of 
vantage, received the full concentration of the 
diva’s glances. Flushed with the flecting triumph 
of glorious and exuberant youth,— the knowl- 
edge of the evening’s success with the women 
others coveted,—he leaned far over the 
piano, resting his chin in his hands, gazing with 
a provoking malice into the eyes of the singer, 
exaggerating the intensity of his look, mali- 
ciously obvious of Nan Charters, whom he felt 
at his side. Emma Fornez, lending herself to 
the manoeuver, opened her wide, languorous 
eyes, singing to him alone, with a little forward 
leaning of her body: 


“ L’amour est enfant de la Bohéme, 
Il n’a jamais connu de loi 
Si tu m’aimes.” 


The song ended in a furor. Mme. Fornez 
was overwhelmed with spontaneous adulation, 
and Beecher, laughing and struggling, was 
choked and carried away by the indignant suit- 
ors. Escaping, he came back, happy and re- 
solved on more mischief. He had always had 
a passion for what is called fancy dancing, and 
in Europe had learned the dances of the country. 
He‘proposed to Emma Fornez a Spanish dance, 
and the idea was received with shouts of 
enthusiasm. 

““You dance — you are sure?”’ she said. 

“Very well,” he said confidently. 

“ Allons, then!” 

The dance he had chosen was one somewhat 
akin to the tarantella, a slow movement gradu- 
ally and irresistibly surging up into a barbaric 
frenzy at the climax — one of those dances that 
are the epitome of primal coquetry, of the 
savage, fascinating allurements of the feline, 
provoking to the dancer, doubly provoking to 
the spectator, bewildered by the sudden an- 
tagonisms of the poses and the brusque yield- 
ings. At the end, according to Spanish custom, 
the dance ended in an embrace. Emma Fornez, 
surprised to find so inspired a partner, trans- 
ported by the mood, ended laughingly with a 
kiss, her warm arms remaining languidly a mo- 
ment about the shoulders of the young man. 
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Besieged at every side with cries for an encore, 
they repeated the dance. 

From time to time Beecher had managed to 
steal a glance in the direction of Nan Charters. 
She was sitting straight and unrelaxing, her eyes 
never leaving him, the lines of her mouth drawn 
a little tightly. When Emma Fornez had em- 
braced him for the second time, Beecher, relax- 
ing, perceived that Nan Charters turned her 
back and was conversing volubly, her shoulders 
rising and falling with little rapid movements, 
while her fan had the same nervous lashing that 
one sees in the uneasy panther. 

He was delighted at his success, at the revenge 
he had inflicted, at the superiority he had re- 
gained. The dances began again, but he did 
not dance. The experience was new to him; 
in the few years he had passed since college, he 
had been really out of the world. This game, 
the game between man and woman, came to him 
as a revelation, with a zest that was almost a 
discovery of his youth. 

All at once a feminine hand was laid on his 
arm and the voice of Nan Charters said: 

‘“‘Come outside — in the garden. I want to 
speak to you. Come quietly.” 

Elated by astrange, almost cruel feeling of con- 
quest, he followed her, with a last look back at 
the studio — at the littered bar, where Bo Lynch 
was still calling raucously for customers, at the 
silent intensity of the gamblers, whom he oc- 
casionally perceived between the flitting dresses 
of the dancers. 

He closed the door softly and joined the 
young actress, who was waiting for him at some 
distance. 

“Can you take me home?” she asked directly. 
“Mr. Lorraine is in such a condition that I do 
not wish to go with him.” ‘ 

“Certainly,” he said, a feeling of protection 
replacing the first victorious perception of the 
fire of jealousy he had awakened in her. 

Gunther’s automobile was waiting, and they 
entered it. She did not say a word to him, and 
he, determined to force her to begin the con- 
versation, waited with a pleased enjoyment 
until three quarters of the journey had been 
accomplished. All at once she turned, and, 
taking him by the lapels of the coat, turned him 
toward her as one scolds a child. 

“Are you so angry because | didn’t see you 
this afternoon?” she said, smiling. 

“Angry? What a curious idea!” he began, 
with a half laugh. ‘‘ You were so upset - 

She interrupted him, shaking her head. 

“Why did you act the way you did to-night? 
Don’t do things that,are not like you. That is 
not the way we began.” 

He was silent, not knowing what to answer. 
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Presently she withdrew into her corner, glanced 
out of the window as if to assure herself that 
they were near their destination, and, placing 
her hand over his, said gently: 

“You are very sympathetic tome. -Keep it so.”’ 

For all that he said to himself that it was his 
favor with other women that made him precious 
to her, he felt a certain yielding of the spirit. 
He wondered if he could take her in his arms; 
but he restrained himself, and closed his two 
hands over hers. 

“Yes, we are very sympathetic,” he said; but 
he did not say all he meant. 

“What a foolish boy you are,”’ she said finally, 
lookingupathim. ‘‘ Don’t you know thatif I say 
one word you will go wherever I want you to?”’ 

He was so taken by surprise at the audacity 
and confidence of her remark, that he could not 
collect himself for an answer, outgeneraled by 
the woman who had so calculated toa nicety her 
last words that the arrival of the automobile 
left him without response. 

He went home, repeating to himself what she 
had asserted, resisting a wild desire to return to 
the Lindaburys’ and forget there the disorder 
in his soul; and, though he rebelled scornfull\ 
against her confident assertion, the incessant 
repetition of it did leave an impression. 

As he passed the great marble fagade of the 
Atlantic Trust, an unusual sight made him lezn 
out of the window. In the chill gray of the 
coming dawn, a thin line of depositors were wait- 
ing, some standing, others sitting on camp-stools 
At the sight the seriousness of life smote him 
and he returned home, the tremulous turns of 
the human gamble he had played feverishly 
blended and confused with the dark realities of 
the great rising tragedy of speculation. 


CHAPTER X 


WHEN, the next morning, Beecher struggled 
out of a profound stupor, it was to be awakened 
by the sounds of Bo Lynch at the telephone: 

“Sell at once — throw them over.”’ 

Bo Lynch, a pad of paper in one hand, a 
tumbler of cracked ice in the other, already 
dressed for the day, greeted him nonchalantly: 

“Morning.” 

“How late did you stay?” asked Beecher. 

“Oh, we breakfasted together,” said Lynch, 
with a wry smile; “‘charming little repast. But 
I picked up enough to pay my winter’s stabling.”’ 

Beecher glanced at the clock, which was 
approaching the hour. ° 

“Waiting for the opening?” 

“Yes.” His glance followed Beecher’s with 
a sudden concentration, and, taking up a match- 
box, he struck a match and threw it away. 
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“Waiting to see if | can escape working another 
year.” 

Beecher, comprehending that sympathy would 
be distasteful, picked up the morning papers. 
The scare-heads were alive with the note of 
panic: a dozen banks were threatened with 
runs; a rumor was abroad that the Atlantic 
Trust and two other great institutions might 
close their doors within the next twenty-four 
hours; an interview with Majendie protested 
against the action of the Clearing House, assert- 
ing the recklessness of the move and the sol- 
vency of the Trust Company; vague, guarded 
hints of further actions to be expected by the 
Clearing House against another prominent chain 
of banks, and a report that John G. Slade was 
to tender his resignation, were joined with 
rumors from the office of the State Examiner of 
Banks that there might be grounds for the 
criminal prosecution of certain officials. 

The telephone rang. Lynch went to the re- 
ceiver, arranging his pad methodically on the 
table. Beecher stopped reading, listening to 
the broken threads. 

“All right, go ahead.” . . . 

“How much?” ... 


“Whew! Give me the Northern Pacific 
figures now.” : 
“Yes — yes — I see.” 


“‘Something of a break, isn’t it? 

“An ret.” . .. 

“No — that’s all in the game. Thank you. 
I’ll send my check to-day. Thanks.” 

He put up the receiver, glanced curiously at 
the clock, which marked twelve minutes after 
ten, and studied the pad. 

Beecher had never been intimate with Lynch, 
but he liked him and his standards of Britannic 
phlegm. 

“How did you come out?” he said carelessly. 

“About as I expected. The market has gone 
wild.” 

Bo Lynch poured out a morning peg, adjusted 
his cravat critically before the mirror, and took 
up his hat. 

After his departure Beecher studied the 
jotted figures on the pad. In the twelve minutes 
after the opening, Lynch had lost a clear thirty- 
two thousand dollars. 

He himself remained undisturbed by the 
frenzy. His own fortune, thanks to the wise 
provision of a hard-headed father, was safely 
invested in solid properties, and the world of 
speculation had not entered his ken. He re- 
turned to his newspapers, read everything bear- 
ing on the personal fate of John G. Slade, which 
interested him extraordinarily since his encoun- 
ter with that abrupt and forceful personality, 
and, rising, asked himself how he should kill 
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the time until the hour of his luncheon with 
Rita Kildair. 

The irritation he had felt at the end of his 
ride with Nan Charters had disappeared. He 
comprehended that, beyond all the cleverness 
of her attitude, she had veritably been piqued 
by his indifference and his absorption by Emma 
Fornez, who treated her as a little actress. 

“She may say what she wants,” he said, 
selecting a cigarette. “She was caught by her 
own tricks.” He took several steps, and grinned 
to himself. “‘It’s an amusing game, and a game 
that will be amusing to play.” Despite this 
feeling of confidence and elation, he had an 
irresistible desire to telephone her, to indulge 
himself in the pleasure of hearing her voice 
again. He had resisted the impulse several 
times, convincing himself of the tactical error; 
and yet, the more he argued against it, the more 
the desire haunted’ him. 

“She'll expect me to telephone, of course,” 
he thought; ‘besides, what excuse could | 
give? I’m not going to play into her game — 
not by along shot. I know the kind — entirely 
too much brain-work to suit me.” 

He returned to the sitting-room and selected 
a cane, glancing out of the corner of his eye at 
the accursed telephone. 

“Il won’t,” he said, taking three steps toward 
it and then turning abruptly away. At the 
moment when he stood wavering, it began to 
ring. He went to it hastily. Miss Charters 
was calling him. 

“How lucky!” he said purposely. “I was 
just going out. I heard you from the hall.”’ 

“You know, I never realized until this morn- 
ing what I had done,” said the voice at the other 
end. ‘Il was so upset by Mr. Lorraine’s condi- 
tion that | forgot you were there with Mme. 
Fornez.”’ 

“Clever girl,” he said to ‘himself, smiling. 
Then, aloud: “Oh, I can explain matters.” 

“| was afraid I’d got you into trouble.” 

“No, indeed. Mme. Fornez is a good sort; 
she will understand.” 

He remembered McKenna’s suggestion, but 
he did not wish to make the demand direct. 

“Something of a smash in Wall Street to- 
day,” he said carelessly. 

“You weren’t caught, were you?” shesaid, with 
a note of quick sympathy which he admired. 

“No; I don’t speculate.” 

“| was afraid you might have.” 

“By Jove,” he said, “I hope you didn’t lose 
anything.” ; 

“No, | don’t think so,”’ she said doubtfully. 
“| had some money invested, but | suppose if 
I hold on that’ll come up again.” 

“Not on margins.” 




















“No, indeed.” 
“‘Who’s your broker?” 
“Mr. Garraboy.” 

The news produced on him a strangely omi- 
nous effect. He forgot all the parleying and the 
tactical planning of his campaign, overshadowed 
by a sudden sense of sympathy. 

“| want to talk to you about that,”’ he said 
anxiously. ‘Have you much in his hands?” 
“Much for me — about twenty thousand.” 
“Are you going to be in this afternoon? Can 
see your” 

“| wish you would.” 

A note of weakness in her voice struck him. 
““You’re not worried, are you?” he said. 

“A little.” 

“Why don’t you call him up?” 

“I’ve been trying to.” 

He was going to offer to telephone for her, 
when he remembered the antagonism he had 
felt for the broker, and refrained until a fuller 
knowledge. He reassured her, making light 
of her doubts, though feeling an instinctive 
anxiety himself. Then he called up McKenna; 
but the detective was out, and, leaving word that 
he would try later, he went for his morning ride. 

A little before one o’clock he was in the softly 
lighted studio of Mrs. Kildair, waiting for his 
hostess with the pleasurable anticipation of 
a confidential téte-a-téte. As he paced slowly 
- and irregularly about the room, his mind, per- 
plexed by the mystery of the disappearance of 
the ring, instinctively considering the possibili- 
ties for concealment, he was surprised to hear, 
behind the closed doors of the bedroom, the sound 
of voices in agitated discussion. He stopped, 
perplexed, for in his walk about the room he 
had arrived at a point in such close proximity 
that the tones were easily distinguishable. 

“But I have made up my mind,” cried a 
voice which he recognized as Mrs. Bloodgood’s. 

Mrs. Kildair answered her, but in a lower 
tone — a note of warning and remonstrance. 

“Oh, what do I care for the world!” repeated 
the voice, on a higher note. “The world is all 
against me. I have only one life —I want to 
live some of it.”’ 

Beecher, ill at ease, realizing that he had 
stumbled on a situation which he had no right 
to surprise, tiptoed away. Hardly had he seated 
himself when the door opened brusquely, and 
Mrs. Bloodgood appeared, saying: 

“No, no; it is decided. I’m going. 
regret is that we waited so long.” 

Two spots of red showed on her dark cheeks, 
while her head was carried defiant, alive with 
sudden energy. Mrs. Kildair followed, with 
the frown of one who disapproves, but who 
knows the futility of any contradiction. 


My only 
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Beecher hastily emerged from the shadow. 
The two women stopped, surprised at his pres- 


ence, considering him nervously. The few 
snatches of conversation he had heard, coupled 
with what Gunther had revealed to him of the 
infatuation of Mrs. Bloodgood and Majendie, 
made him divine the intention of elopement 
they had been discussing. His sympathy was 
touched by the distress of the young woman, 
and, advancing quickly, he said, with a pretense 
of shame: 

“By Jove, | must have been nodding! A 
thousand pardons.” 

‘“‘How long have you been here?” said Mrs. 
Kildair. 

“About ten minutes,” he said, rubbing his 
eyes and laughing. ‘‘Confound that chair — 
it’s infernally comfortable, after being up all 
night. You made me jump.” 

Mrs. Bloodgood had regained her calm. She 
embraced Mrs. Kildair and held out her hand to 
Beecher. 

“‘Won’t you let me see you to your carriage?” 
he said eagerly, with a smile of such good will 
that she perceived that, whatever he had over- 
heard, she had no need to fear. 

“Tt’s not necessary — but thank you,” she 
said, giving him a grateful smile. 

He went to the door, opening it with a little 
exaggerated courtesy, and returned thought- 
fully to Mrs. Kildair, who was watching him 
fixedly. 

“You overheard?” she said directly. 

“A little.” 

“You have heard too much, Teddy, not to 
know all,” she said. “I do not need to ask your 
promise to keep secret what you have heard. 
She is leaving her home and going openly away 
with Mr. Majendie — this very afternoon.” 

“Majendie running off?’’ said Beecher, 
astounded. 

~ 

‘“‘Now — at such a time as this — when he is 
under fire? I don’t believe it!” 

“And yet, that is what is going to happen.” 

“That is terrible. Doesn’t she realize that 
he lays himself open to every charge? He’ll be 
called a defaulter and an absconder —it is 
worse than death!” 

“She realizes nothing,” said Mrs. Kildair in 
a solemn voice, “except that she has hated one 
man and lived with him ten years, and that now, 
when everything is against the man she adores, 
she will sacrifice anything to be at his side.” 

“But the sacrifice he is making re 

“Her sacrifice is too great—she doesn’t 
realize that,”’ said Mrs. Kildair, rising. ‘‘ Poor 
Elise! Her life has been terrible. She is wild 
with anxiety, with the thought of what Majendie 
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may do. When one has suffered as much as 
she has, one more sorrow will not stop her.” 

Beecher was silent, overcome by the vision 
that was suddenly disclosed to him, which he 
could divine only in a general way, having as 
yet little knowledge of the silent tragedies that 
pass at our elbows. When Mrs. Kildair turned 
again, it was with all her accustomed poise. 

“We can do nothing,” she said calmly. “Let 
us forget it. Luncheon is a little late. We 
shall be three; | asked Mr. Slade to join us. 
By the way, you were kind enough to offer me 
your help in the matter of my ring. I sha’n’t 
need it now, but thanks all the same.” 

“What do you mean?” he said, surprised. 

‘““My detectives assure me they are on the 
right track,” she said carelessly. ‘All I ask of 
you, as | have of every one, is to keep this un- 
fortunate occurrence to yourself.” 

Beecher had been on the point of informing 
her of his retaining McKenna, confident of her 
approval. He did not for one moment believe 
her statement that the right clue had been 
found. All he understood was that, for some 
reason, she desired to keep him out of the case, 
and this understanding irritated him. And the 
introduction of Slade at what he had considered 
his privileged hour annoyed him even more. 
Then he remembered McKenna’s hint, and said 
carelessly: 

“By Jove, that reminds me 
address of your detective agency.” 

“Why do you ask that?” she said. 

He repeated the story he had prepared of a 
friend’s demand, mentioning Gunther’s name. 

Mrs. Kildair rose as though reluctantly, 
motioning him to wait, and, going to her room, 
returned after a long moment with an address 
on a slip of paper. 

“There, Teddy,” she said, giving it to him. 
Her manner had completely changed. She was 
again the Rita Kildair who treated him en 
camarade. ‘You are disappointed in not work- 
ing out an exciting mystery,” she said, laughing. 
“Do you know, Teddy, | am quite surprised 
at you.” 

“How so?” he said warily. 

“| should have thought by this time you 
would have engaged half the detectives in New 
York,” she said, turning from him to arrange 
the cushions at her back. “And here you have 
done nothing.” 

Beecher was not deceived by the innocence 
of the interrogation. He assumed at once an 
attitude of boyish candor. 

“It’s not my fault, Rita,” he said contritely. 
“You put me off — you remember.” 

“That’s so,” she said. She motioned to him 
vith a little gesture of her fingers and indicated 
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“Come here, you great 
“You are furious at 


a chair at her side. 
boy,” she said, smiling. 
me, aren’t your” 

“Why?” he said, sitting near her, with a 
resolve to resist all her curiosity. 

“You like to be the confidant of pretty 
women, Teddy,” she said, laughing as he blushed. 
“To be on the inside — to know what others 
can’t. Well, you sha’n’t be deprived.” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“What I told you is not true,” she said 
candidly. “I have no clue, as yet, and am 
quite in the dark. I give you permission to do 
all you can. You see,” she continued, hold- 
ing out her hand with a charming smile, “I give 
you my full confidence — confidence for con- 
fidence — n’est ce pas? Besides, you have 
stumbled on a confidence yourself, and if you 
are to be trusted with that you should be trusted 
entirely.” She looked at him quietly for a 
moment, and then added: “As a proof of my 
trust, Teddy, I am going to ask you to be my 
ally now. Mr. Slade will be here shortly. 1 do 
not wish to be alone with him. Do not go 
until he is gone.” 

This request, implying as it did his own supe- 
rior intimacy, delighted Beecher. He felt half 
of his suspicions vanish as he answered wisely: 

“] understand. He is quite daffy about 
you, isn’t he?” 

“Quite. But he has to be kept in place.” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“And now you are happy again,” she said, 
tapping his arm with a little friendly gesture 
and smiling inwardly at the satisfaction which 
began to radiate from his face. ‘Teddy, you 
are a nice boy. I will teach you what the world 
is; you shall be my confidant and we will laugh 
together; only, you must not be sentimental, 
you understand.” 

“Never,” he said with vigorous assertion. 
Then his conscience began to reprove him, and 
he blurted out: “I say, Rita, I haven’t been 
quite honest, but you rubbed me the wrong 
way. I really have been on the job.” 

“‘ Besides Gunther, whom else have you talked 
with?” she asked. 

“McKenna, the detective, and he’s dead keen 
on the case,” he said enthusiastically. 

“Oh, McKenna!” she said nodding appre- 
ciatively. ‘‘ You have done well.” 

She sat up, suddenly serious! nd, extending 
her hand, took from him the address she had 
given him. 

“Did McKenna tell you to find out my 
detective?” she said slowly. 

Beecher comprehended all at once how he had 
played into her game, but, with her glance on 
his, it was impossible to deny. 














“Yes,” he said; “he told me that he’d been 
on a dozen cases where the detectives who had 
come in to make a search had gone partners with 
the thief. He wanted to be certain there had 
been a real search.” 

This seemed to reassure her, for she nodded 
with a return of her careless manner, as though 
comprehending the situation. Then, crumpling 
in her hands the paper with the address, she 
allowed her body to regain its former languid 
position and said: “I should like to meet Mc- 
Kenna; you must bring him around. How is 
he starting on the case?” 

Before Beecher could answer, the bell rang 
and Slade’s bulky figure crowded the frame of 
the doorway. He entered, and the portiéres, at 
his passing, rolled back like two storm-clouds. 

“Sorry to be late,” he said abruptly, glancing 
at the clock. “I’ve taken the liberty to leave 
your telephone number, Mrs. Kildair, in case 
something important turns up.” 

They passed immediately into the dining- 
room. Slade was not a man of small talk, dis- 
daining the easy and ingratiating phrases with 
which other men establish a congenial intimacy. 
For the first quarter of an hour he withdrew 
from the conversation, and, being hungry, ate 
with relish. Beecher, abetted by his hostess, 
taking a malicious pleasure in the superiority he 
enjoyed, chatted of a hundred and one things 
which he shared with his listener. Then, 
naturally drawn to the one topic that charged 
the air with the electricity of its drama, he 
related the uproar in the city, the long lines of 
depositors before the banks, the incident of Bo 
Lynch in the morning, and the effect on the men 
they knew. In this both he and Mrs. Kildair 
had an ulterior motive — to make Slade talk: 
Mrs. Kildair for reasons of her own, Beecher 
alive to his dramatic closeness to the one man 
about whose success or ruin all the storm of 
rumor and gossip was raging. 

“Stocks are still dropping,” said Mrs. Kil- 
dair, glancing at Slade, who appeared quite 
unconscious. 

“How long do you think it will keep up?” 

“That depends; a day, a week — Mr. Slade 
knows better than any one.” 

Slade looked up suddenly. 

“What do they say about me?” he asked grimly. 

“Every one expects the Associated Trust to 
be the next,” said Beecher frankly. 

“Probably; I’ll tell you one bit of news,” he 
added quietly. “The Clearing House will 
refuse to clear for us this afternoon.” 

“But that means failure,” said Mrs. Kildair, 
with a quick glance at him. 

“We shall see.” 
“But the run has already started.” 
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“Oh, yes; we have paid off five depositors 
already,” he said, with a smile that was almost 
imperceptible. 

“Only five.” 

“It takes a long time to verify some accounts. 
Then the law allows discretion in payment — 
takes quite a while to count out five thousand 


in half dollars.” All at once he leaned forward 
heavily and began to speak. “The truth is 
the thing that is never known. The newspapers 
never print the news. Sometimes it is given to 
them in confidence, to make certain that they 
won’t print it. How much do you suppose will 
ever be known of the real causes of the present 
crisis? Nothing. They may let the market go 
to the dogs for three days, six days, a month, 
ruin thousands of victims, and the public will 
never know that the whole thing can be stopped 
now, in twenty-four hours, by ten men. And, 
when they get ready, ten men will stop it. Then 
there’ll be columns of adulation,— patriotic 
services, unselfish devotion, and all that,— and 
ten men will be in pocket a few millions as the 
result of their sacrificing devotion. The public 
must have a victim in order to Be calmed, to be 
satisfied that everything has been changed. A 
weak man, some unlucky lieutenant, will be 
served up, and things will go on again, until one 
group of millions is ready to attack another. 
Majendie has taken the gambler’s risk; Majen- 
die has failed. There’s the crime — failure; and 
yet, ninety per cent of the fortunes to-day have 
turned on the scale — up or down — win or lose. 

‘“‘We’re all criminals — only we don’t steal 
directly. We get it done for us. We want 
franchises for a great railroad system. We shut 
our eyes—hire an agent: go out and get 
this, no strings, no directions — show us only 
results!) Everything is in irresponsibility. A 
million dollars can commit no crime. It’s all 
in what you’re after. There’re two ways to 
look at every big man; see the two periods: 
when he is trying to get together money — 
power, and what he creates when he has it. 
The way to judge us is whether we want money 
only, or money to create something big.” 

“And you, Mr. Slade?” 

“‘] want sixty millions,” said Slade abruptly. 
“Will | get it? That’s the danger — the getting 
of it. I may have it in two years more, and then 
again —”’ He opened his hand as though fling- 
ing sand in the air, and added: “In a week it 
may be over. Rouge et noir — one bad turn at 
the beginning, and Napoleon Bonaparte would 
have been shot as a confiscator. Up to the 
present, I’ve been living the first period — 
afterward I’ll justify it; I'll build.” 

“In what way?” said Mrs. Kildair, who, 
while following his brutal exposition with the 
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tribute instinctive to force, was nevertheless 
aware that this unusual revelation of himself 
had likewise a trifling object —the overaweing 
of the younger rival. 

“Railroads —a great system —an empire 
in itself,”’ said Slade; and there came in his 
eyes a flash of the enthusiast which surprised 
her. But, unwilling to enlarge on this topic, 
he continued: “What I’ve said sounds raw, 
doesn’t it? Soitis. If1dowhat I want, I jus- 
tify myself. There are only two classes of hu- 
man beings — those like you two here, who get 
through life with the most pleasure you can, who 
get through,— pass through,— and then a few, 
a handful, who create something, an empire, 
like Rhodes, invent a locomotive or a system 
of electric production, add something to human 
history. What if they steal, or grind out the 
lives of others? They’re the only ones who 
count. And the public knows it — it forgives 
everything to greatness; it’s only petty crime 
it hates. A couple of thousand years ago, it 
was a praiseworthy act for one ancestor, who 
coveted a hide or a cave that another ancestor 
had, to go out and kill him. All animals steal 
by instinct. We are only badly educated ani- 
mals, and we admire in others what we don’t 
dare do ourselves. Only succeed — succeed! 
There is the whole of it!” 

At this moment the telephone rang, and 
Slade rose and went to it with a little more 
emotion than he usually showed. At the end 
of a short moment Slade returned. The two 
observers, who glanced at him quickly, could 
not find the slightest clue of what had _trans- 
pired. Only he seemed more composed. 

“Speaking of stealing, take the case of the 
ring,” he said, relaxing in a chair. ‘“‘We know 
this — incredible as it may seem — that there 
were at least two thieves in the company; as 
a matter of fact, there were many more. My 
own opinion is that whoever took it the second 
time took it out of an uncontrollable spirit 
of bravado, an overpowering impulse to do an 
almost impossible thing.” 

“By the way —” Beecher began, and then 
suddenly looked at Mrs. Kildair interroga- 
tively. Then, receiving permission, he con- 
tinued: “You know who returned that night.” 

Slade nodded. ‘Yourself, Mrs. Cheever. 
Garraboy, and Miss Charters.” 

“Miss Charters?” said Beecher, turning in 
amazement to Mrs. Kildair. 

Mrs. Kildair nodded, with a little frown. 

“As I told Mrs. Kildair,” said Slade, not 
noticing that Beecher, overwhelmed by this 
discovery, did not hear him, “I do not believe 
fora moment that the thief would return. Any 
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one who had the daring to seize the ring the 
second time had the daring to carry off the ring. 
Whoever came back may have come back out 
of sympathy, or with the idea that the ring 


was still in the studio.’ 

They had passed into the studio again. Slade 
spoke with all his old decision, the energy of 
action replacing the bitterness of his former 
meditative mood. He glanced at the clock, and 
took his leave in a quick, impersonal manner. 
Beecher, ignoring the looks Mrs. Kildair sent 
him, departed with Slade, refusing an invita- 
tion to join him in the automobile, and continu- 
ing on foot. 

He was absolutely at a loss to account for 
Miss Charters returning to the studio after 
having gone to her apartment. If she had any 
suggestion to offer, why had she not waited, or 
even requested him to return with her? Full 
of disturbing surmises, he continued his walk 
until he reached the great thoroughfare of 
Forty-second Street, where he turned eastward 
toward the station. 

All at once, at the western corner of the sta- 
tion, he raised his eyes instinctively. A coupé 
with trunks behind it disengaged itself from the 
confusion of traffic, slowly passed him. Inside, 
he recognized the dark, defiant eyes of Mrs. 
Enos Bloodgood. 

In a moment he guessed the full significance 
of her presence: she had come to meet Majendie, 
to burn all bridges behind her, in the supreme 
sacrifice of everything for the possession of 
a happiness she had never known. 

The next instant he was gazing horror- 
stricken at the head-line of an extra that a news- 
boy flung in his face: 


SUICIDE OF BERNARD L. MAJENDIE 


If Mrs. Bloodgood were here, it was because 
she expected to meet Majendie, because she was 
ignorant of the tragedy that had taken place. 

Retracing his steps, he arrived at the carriage 
the moment Mrs. Bloodgood’s hand had thrown 
open the door. 

“Excuse me,” he said, with an authority 
which instantly impressed the woman by its 
ominous seriousness. ‘Something terrible has 
happened. I must speak to you.” Then, turn- 
ing to the coachman, without being overheard, 
he gave him Mrs. Kildair’s address, saying: 
“Drive there quickly. Five dollars to you if 
you get me there in ten minutes.” 

Then he opened the door and joined the 
woman who, drawn back in the corner like an 
animal at bay, already trembling with what she 
did not know, awaited him. 
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T was a big, old-fashioned house, a hall 
running entirely through the center, 
square rooms, two each side, down stairs 
and up; and there was a long two-story 
ell that connected with the wood-house 

and, through that, with the barn. A covered 
porch ran across the full length of the ell. Here, 
on a warm, fragrant evening in June, sat a 
dozen men, mostly in straight-back chairs 
tilted to the necessary angle for feet to rest com- 
fortably on the porch rail. Two rocked creak- 
ingly; all were chewing fluently; and one, a 
short, wiry man with a bald spot on the crown 
of his head and a partly gray mustache, stood 
on the upper step, feet belligerently apart, lips 
stiff with defiance, voice raised in loud harangue. 
The others looked at him admiringly; for Ben 
Lake, to use his own expression, “‘ took nawthin’ 
off nobody.” Not an idle boast. He had im- 
pudently defied three former employers, for as 
many different reasons, and defeated them all 
ignominiously. And again he was primed for 
battle. 

““Aw, come now, Ben,” a voice at length re- 
monstrated. ‘‘You’re puttin’ it on a little too 
thick. Big Ed’s a pretty good sort.” 

“Big Ed’s all right,” snarled Ben. “It’s 
Mrs. Ed, with her blamed airs! Never had a 
dollar till she married Ed Trowbridge, an’ now 
can’t tech her with a ten-foot pole, she’s that 
high an’ mighty! I worked one summer fer 
Old John, her pa, when she was plain Peggy Pat- 
ten, an’ set down t’ meals right ’side o’ her, an’, 
by gum! I’ll set ’side o’ her at Big Ed’s table, er 
I don’t stay. I’m’s good ’s her any day, er Big 
Ed, either. But, with all his money, thar ain’t 


nawthin’ stuck up ’bout Big Ed. He ain’t ’bove 
workin’ ’side o’ ary hand he has; an’ it’s all her 
doin’ he don’t eat ’side o’ them. Well, Ben 
Lake eats at fam’ly table er he don’t stay, an’ | 
told him so, an’ that I’d leave Sat’day ’less | did.” 

“Did y’ tell him the whole push’d go, Ben?”’ 
asked a voice, somewhat timidly. 





“T told him. An’ it wa’n’t ary mealy- 
mouthed talk I guv him, I kin tell you! I sez, 
sez I, ‘If yer goin’ to keep a mess-house fer a lot 
of dagoes, then git dagoes,’ sez I. ‘We’re as 
good as Peggy Patten,’ sez I, ‘an’ we'll be 
treated like the fam’ly, er quit,’ sez I.” 

“‘An’ | s’pose Big Ed said he’d see ’bout it,” 
laughed another. “Much I’d ask my old 
woman what I c’d do!”’ 

“Y’ might,” snorted Ben, “if you’d married 
her. | ain’t blamin’ Ed. That wa’n’t ary 
mess-house till he married that airy piece. 
What a man o’ sense like Ed Trowbridge ever 
seed in the little minx I’d like t’ know — an’ to 
be so durned silly over, at that. She’s a 

$5 von tamn_ goot-lookin’ voomans,” 
broke in a guttural voice. ‘“‘An’ it’s der giant 
mens vhat always lets der liddle vimmens hafe 
dere own vay, I nodice. Ach! I dinks I w’d let 
her have it, too. Id is von beaut’ful picture t’ 
see der vay she looks up into his eyes. Monday, 
vhen she coom t’ der field t’ see him ’bout some- 
dings, I. vatched her. Ach! sooch eyes an’ 
sooch dimples! An’ der mout’, dot is like der 
red rose with der dew on’t. It is not in der 
heart of man t’ go ’gainst sooch lofeliness. An’ 
I dink he shows goot taste in vantin’ t’ look at 
her across der dinner-table ’stead of you, Ben. 
An’ she vas truly kind t’ me — no ‘airs,’ as you 
callsdem. ‘How d’ y’do, Herman?’ shesays, an’ 
shmiles — ach! sweet as angels; an’ looked at 
my hand vhere I had cut it, an’ sent out a boddle 
of stuff t’ put on it t’ keep oud der blood poisons. 
An’, anyhow, vhat is der madder with this 








blace? Der grubs is goot; der rooms is 
goot a 
“What’s the matter with this place?” 


snapped Ben. “It’s off the road a quarter o’ 
mile. What’s thar t’ see back here ever? 
Nawthin’. If they lived here themselves ’t 
would be bad ’nough; but when we’re stuck off 
here, ’s though we ain’t good ’nough t’ mix with 
th’ family, it’s rotten! ’Tain’t ’s though they 
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didn’t have room down thar — they’ve got a 
porch twicet ’s big as this, an’ jest them two an’ 
th’ young un on it. An’ bedrooms t’ burn, an’ 
a kitchen that ’d hold double this tableful, an’ a 
dinin’-room clean ’cross th’ house.” 

“There ain’t another farmer in the county 
that chucks hands off this away,”’ piped another. 
“‘Most places it’s the fam’ly that does the side- 
steppin’. I worked fer Seth Watts las’ summer, 
an’ us hands et at first table, an’ the old woman 
an’ some swell company that was visitin’ her et 
at second — kitchen wa’n’t big ’nough fer us an’ 
company ’tonce. Gorry! but Seth’s old woman 
isa poor cook! Things was either burnt er raw. 
I’d fell in a fit if anything had ever been right 
oncet.” 

“Id is tamned goot cookin’ here; you can’t 
comblain of dis.” 

“Cookin’s all right,” was the careless answer. 
“Big Ed knows better ’n t’ herd us like dagoes 
an’ then starve us.” 

“Hah! Isee. Vhat you vant is to bedreated 
like der fam’ly, no madder how dat is — ja?” 

“Right,” answered a pleasant voice, with a 
hearty “ha-ha!” “This house and keep is 
first class, an’ it’s ’cause it is that us old hands 
have stayed quiet so long. Me an’ Lem an’ 
Bob an’ Henry was here ’fore Big Ed was mar- 
ried, an’ Tim an’ Duck came just after. Big 
Ed had just bought this place. Old Duggan’s 
farm it was, an’ the Trowbridges had always 
wanted it, an’ bought it soon’s he died, furniture 
an’ all — old Duggan had lived here alone for 
ten years. We come out here willin’ ’nough, 
while Mrs. Ed was tearin’ up down there and 
fixin’ things over t’ suit her own high-falutin’ 
taste. We thought, of course, we’d go back. 
We didn’t say nothin’ when we didn’t, thinkin’ 
they was still in the spoonin’ stage, an’ we’d hold 
off an’ give ’em the place a while longer t’ 
themselves. Then Eddie come ‘long — one of 
them colicky kids, an’ we didn’t hanker after 
hearin’ a brat yell all the while. Then old 
Letty up an’ got married, an’ Mrs. Ed got a 
hired girl from Buffalo —one of the highty- 
tighty kind with silly little aprons an’ a muslin 
bow in her hair. Then a 

“Stop that pifflin’ talk, Dave,” growled Ben. 
“You jest none o’ y’ had th’ gump t’ buck 
Peggy Patten, that was all. Bet she don’t put on 
airs long round Ben Lake! Heran’ her swell gal’ll 
git dinner fer us to-morrow, all right, all right!” 

“Tf the swell gal was a good-looker I'd like ’t 
some better,”’ chortled Dave. “Y’ might ’tend 
t’ that next, Ben. Bet she wouldn’t tear under 
the wings with a forty-horse-power pull. Mrs. 
Ed says she ain’t runnin’ a matrimonial bureau. 
Well, she ain’t — with that old plum!” 

“Guess it’ll take a fall out ’n her t’ open up her 
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sweil house t’ us after more ’n three years of sas- 
siety exclusiveness,” said Ben. ‘‘An’ she’s got 
t’ do it, all right, all right. Fool’s Big Ed is 
*bout the chit, he won’t let her interfere with the 
crops. But she’ll raise Cain, you bet!” 

There was a big laugh, and a bass voice 
started up “There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town,” and the others, laughing, guffawing, 
joined in. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Trowbridge were 
facing the question. 

“They’ve got me,” explained the husband. 
“There’s plenty of places for them to go now, 
and no other help for me to get. It’s all Lake’s 
doings, the cuss! He’s worked ’em up till they 
think they’re being treated like the ‘scum of the 
earth,’ as Hank put it. Ben’s a corking good 
man in the field, but I wouldn’t have taken him 
if he was worth ten men, if I had suspicioned any 
trouble this way.” He was deeply apologetic. 

“Ed dear, I’m not blaming you,” sobbed the 
wife; “only ——” 

“IT know, Peggy. And it’s a shame! But 
it’ll only be this summer. I won’t take perma- 
nent orders from Ben Lake or any man living as 
t’ how I shall run my place.” 

She ran to him with hands outstretched, her 
face quivering piteously. 

“Ed dear, you know if they come back now 
it’ll be for always. I’ve been expecting this — 
and so have you. They can’t see any reason for 
my not wanting ’em here except that I’m setting 
myself up as better than they are. Every one 
else round here has hands eat at family table, and 
they think we must, too. But it’s wrong; it is, 
it is, Ed! It takes all the beauty out of family 
life to have strangers always under one’s roof 
and at one’s table. And it makes a husband 
less — less loving and tender to his wife. Yes, 
it does. I know! Instead of talking to Ma of 
evenings, as she’d like, Daddy always talks to 
the hands. And Daddy ain’t worse than all the 
others, and he thinks the world of Ma. But — 
but a man always herds with other men when 
they’re around — a married man.” 

Her husband smiled. 

“Well, the men won’t come between me and 
my pretty Peggy love, so that needn’t worry 
you.” 

“ But they will,” she whispered. ‘‘ You won’t 
mean for ’em to, but— It won't be the same. 
Oh, darling, don’t you see? When you're put 
out with me over something, why, | — can’t—” 

“‘____ run those little fingers through my hair 
and nuzzle that pretty face against mine,” 
laughed he. ‘Well, I ain’t ever very cross with 
you, am I, Peggy?” 

“No; but you don’t realize how much of our 
happiness comes from our being by ourselves 
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and having a chance to act when the spirit of 
forgiveness first moves us. Yesterday at sup- 
per | was awfully mad at you for spanking 
Eddie. | didn’t say anything before him, but | 
thought a-plenty. But when you brought him 
and put him in my lap, and kissed him and me, 
all so loving and sweet, the mad went right out 
of me. But you wouldn’t have done that if 
they’d been here. And when | keep thinking 
‘bout a thing I get madder and madder. And I’d 
have said something to make you cross, or held 
it back — and — and holding cross feelings back 
and brooding over them is an awful strain on 
love. . . . We're so happy now! Oh, Ed dar- 
ling, isn’t there anything you can do t’ square 
‘em but this?” 

“I’m afraid not,” he answered miserably. 
“You've spruced up the house till old Duggan 
would drop dead all over again t’ see it, and 
they’ve the best there is going t’ eat; and if I 
raise wages again I| think the rest of the farm- 
ers'll tar and feather me. - And it ain’t that, 
anyhow. What they want is to be ‘treated like 
the family,’ as Ben put it.” 

“Like the family?” she repeated. “Like — 
the — family? Was that what Ben said?” 

“Yes; and about a thousand times. I had 
all | c’d do to keep from kicking him into the 
next county. The cuss!” 

She did not speak for some time; when she 
did, there was a curious sparkle in her tones for 
so tearful a voice, and dimples were playing in 
her cheeks. 

“All right, Ed. If I have to have 
guess I can stand it somehow.”’ 

Quickly he bent and scrutinized her averted 
face. 

“‘Um—m! Now, look here, Peggy; if you’re 
hatching up some trick t’ play on ’em, I want 
you to forget it right now. This is a straight 
business matter. The crops have got t’ be taken 
care of, and I’m dependent on them t’ doit. It’s 
mostly you that they’re sore against, pet; and if 
you should put up a job on them, they’d be so 
riled there’s no telling what they’d do.” 

“What kind of a job could | put up on them, 
Ed dear?”’ she questioned innocently. 

“You don’t expect me to answer that?” said 
he, laughing, but nevertheless eyeing her 
gravely. “It would stump the devil himself t’ 
know what you may do, ever. But you mustn’t 
cut loose now. They c’d queer me all over the 
county and beyond, till I couldn’t get help or 
keep it. See, little girl?”’ 

“TI see, Ed,” said she gently. “I know the 
importance of the crops, same’s you. They 
want t’ be treated like the family — and they 
shall be. I promise.” She laughed prettily. 
“Cross my heart.” 
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But he still eyed her suspiciously. She looked 
altogether too pleased with herself. It wasn’t 
in Peggy’s nature to surrender without a valiant 
struggle, and he had believed that the conflict 
with her had just begun. . . . « And to surrender 
smilingly was not in reason: he didn’t feel smil- 
ing over it. . . . But, even as he mulled over 
the matter, she flung herself face downward 
amid the pillows of the couch, her graceful 
body shaken by sobs — which was trying to 
the husband, but gratefully reassuring to the 
farmer. 

Next day at noon, as the motor-truck, with its 
load of men gathered from outlying fields, 
stopped at the Duggan house, Ben and Hank, 
who had been working near by, jumped in. 

“Down t’ the big house,” cried Ben triumph- 
antly. ‘Takes Ben Lake t’ fix the madam, all 
right, all right!” 

“Hold on here,” 
washed up yet.” 

“We'll wash up in the swell gal’s kitchen,” 
grinned Ben. “I ain’t ’feered o’ her highty- 
tighty hired gal no more ’n her.”’ 

“Not on your life we don’t,” said Dave hotly. 
“1 ain’t keen on this hold-up, nohow. Big Ed’s 
as white ’s they make ’em, and Mrs. Ed’s been 
blamed good t’ us out here. You ain’t been 
here but a week, and I’ve been here summer and 
winter for five years. | ——”’ 


cried Dave. “We ain’t 





“Huh! Gittin’ cold feet—eh? ’Feered o’ 
the missus! An’ yis’day y’ was growlin’ as 
loud 





“Shut up! Growlin’s easy. But this buttin’ 
into a woman’s home with same ’s a loaded pis- 
tol at her head ain’t easy — for me — when | get 
right down t’ it; and I’m goin’ clean. How’s 
that, boys?” 

They followed him into the house, even Ben, 
emerging a few minutes later with wet hair and 
faces shiny from soap and water, clean-shirted 
—and sheepishly, for the most part. Like 
Dave, the old hands had memories of numerous 
kindnesses from both Mr. and Mrs. Trowbridge; 
and, when it came to the scratch, they found 
they didn’t have much heart for this perform- 
ance. Too, they had a sneaking admiration for 
Big Ed’s “softness” over his pretty wife. More 
than one had a sweetheart that he felt he should 
like to be able to humor sometime in much the 
same way. Ben, though, was wholly triumph- 
ant, leading the way from truck to house like a 
victorious chieftain. 

Mrs. Ed, gowned daintily in white, met them 
at the dining-room door leading from the porch, 
welcoming each by name and with a smile, as 
though he were an especially invited and hon- 
ored guest. Which should have made them 
happy, but, somehow, did not. 




















“*WE’RE AS GOOD AS PEGGY PATTEN,’ SEZ I, 








‘AN’ WE'LL BE TREATED LIKE THE FAM'LY, 


ER QUIT,’ SEZ I” 


It was a very handsome dining-room, papered 
in old blue and furnished with antique ma- 
hogany. The long table glistened with damask 
and silver and cut glass, fragrance permeating 
the air from a center-piece of roses. 

Mrs. Ed took her place serenely at the foot of 
the table, and the husband — coming in apart 
from the men purposely on this particular day 
— took his at the head. As his gaze swept over 
the table, he started, stood still a moment, 
staring at it dazedly. He sat down, his lips 
pallid. He did not look at Peggy, and Peggy, 
watching him under veiled eyes, suddenly 
trembled. She had been waiting for his eyes 
to meet hers—had counted on it —and 
now — now 

The others sidled to their places, fumbled 
awkwardly with the yard-square napkins, that 
seemed never to get through unfolding, looked 
at the table curiously, searchingly, and Ben 
angrily. Where in thunderation was the grub? 





Did she expect them to eat silver and glass and 
roses? 

But the door leading from the pantry opened 
and an appetizing odor wafted in — also the 
cook, garbed in immaculate white, her impassive 
face as awesome as the silver tray she carried. 
In silence, a deadly, paralyzing silence, each re- 





ceived a two-handled frail china cup and saucer, 
set on a plate! What in the devil! Who in 
thunder could drink this sick-looking coffee, 
anyhow? And where was the sugar and the 
cream? 

But — criminy crickets! there were pieces of 
vegetables in the bottom of the cup. And 
here were little toasted pieces of bread being 
passed. Was this the kid’s grub? 

But no; for Mr. and Mrs. Ed were partaking 
of it calmly by spoonfuls. Dazedly, not know- 
ing whether this was a laughing or “cussing” 
matter, they followed suit as best they could. 
Only Ben, who swallowed his at a gulp and cried 
loudly: 

“Fer a sample that wa’n’t so bad. Now I'll 
have a bowlful, if you’ll call that gal. Er, if 
you’re all out of bowls,then a soup-plateful.”’ 

An angry red leaped to the cheeks of the man 
of the house; but the mistress rang the bell and 
calmly ordered: 

“A serving of soup, Annie, for Mr. Lake 
the right of Mr. Trowbridge.” 

“A bowlful,” supplemented Ben gruffly. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to take it like the 
family, Ben,” said Mrs. Ed courteously. ‘That 
was your agreement with Mr. Trowbridge, and 
mine with Annie.” 
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Little sniggering sounds came from several 
quarters, and Dave had a sudden spasm of 
coughing. Ben gulped down his second cup of 
soup in silence, but there was a tigerish glare 
in his eyes. And in Trowbridge’s was a look of 
despair to touch a stone to pity. He knew now 
the meaning of Peggy’s enigmatical surrender. 
With a Herculean effort, he choked back his in- 
creasingly rising wrath against the pretty cul- 
prit and directed his thoughts to the pressing 
matter of just where he should now turn for 
“hands.” Meanwhile the clearing away of 
soup-cups and the brushing away of crumbs 
went deftly on, Peggy complacently conversing 
with one and then another. No one said much 
in answer—a monosyllabic “Yes, ma’am,” 
““No, ma’am,” “Guess so,” “All right,” uttered 
in half-voice. Conversation in its place was all 
right — yes; but where was the dinner? 

But, as all things come to him who waits — 
long enough, so did the dinner, or so it seemed. 
A large platter of roast beef was placed before 
the silent host. He carved it skilfully and expe- 
ditiously, and Annie moved nimbly with the 
plates back and forth; but it was some time 
before all were served to meat. And there was 
no bread, no gravy, no potato. What in the 
name of —— 

Their meat disappeared before the potatoes 
arrived, mashed beautifully in cream, and 
served in a beautifully shaped dish, and pre- 
sented most politely at the side of each on a 
silver tray for him to serve himself. But — 
“No, ma’am,” “No,” “No, thanky, ma’am,” 
“Don’t eat ’em,” “Not any fer me” — came in 
mumbles. 

“Fer how in thunder c’d a feller turn hisself 
round an’ dip out a helpin’ under the dead-fish 
eyes of a stone gal without spillin’ it all over an’ 
makin’ a fool of hisself?’”? summed up Hank, 
afterward. 

The spinach, similarly served, met the same 
cold reception. A few, in hungry desperation, 
took bread and spread it thick with butter and 
managed to down it. But Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
were the only ones who had the fall complement 
of the meat course. 

Some further clearing away of dishes and 
further brushing away of crumbs. Then some- 
thing more, at last! — and set down before each 
place without any foolery. Yes; but 

“Fergot t’ cook yer dessert,” sneered Ben, 
feeling himself on sure ground here. 

“That’s Waldorf salad, Ben,” said Mrs. Ed, 
graciously informative. “You will like it, I 
know — it’s Ed’s favorite. It goes nicely with 
a simple dinner, and a simple dinner was all that 
Annie had time for to-day. I hope to get an 
extra girl from Buffalo to-morrow.” 














THE FAMILY 


Ben pushed it from him. 


“T’ll take my des- 
sert now, if there zs dessert,” he snorted. 
“Ed takes what I give him and when I give, 


Ben,” returned Mrs. Ed quietly. “Isn’t that 
so, Ed?”’ — laughing archly at her husband; but 
in her voice was the pleading call of a bird to her 
mate. 

A taut silence fell. 

All had noted Big Ed’s grimness, and Ben had 
traded on it, and continued to trade. 

“I won't,” he asserted, cocking his head like 
a bantam. 

“T reckon y’ will.” It was the husband who 
spoke — quietly, but with an authoritative note 
all had heard before and knew was not to be dis- 
puted. “I eat what my wife sets before me, 
and I’m thinking the rest of you’ll do the same.” 

The salad was eaten in silence — for a hungry 
man must eat, even if the food is “‘raw’’; but it 
was a sickly silence. Even strawberry short- 
cake could not lift the gloom. No one had 
courage to ask for coffee, not even Ben, and all 
had despaired of seeing it, when it came — 
served demi-tasse. 

With a muttered exclamation, Ben pushed 
his chair noisily back and stalked from the room. 
The others drank the black coffee at a mouthful, 
unsweetened, or left it standing — all but Trow- 
bridge, who stirred a lump of sugar in his with 
astonishing nonchalance. Then, without look- 
ing at his wife, he went directly to the barn; and 
the others, by a common impulse, made their 
way after Ben to the Duggan house. 

“How now, Dave?” he greeted. “Goin’ t’ 
swaller this insult ‘long with the rest? She'll 
make durn fools of us, will she? Will she?” 

“TI knew Mrs. Ed had been gettin’ awful 
tony,” chortled Dave. “But I didn’t know all 
the ins of it till now. Big Ed thinks she’s the 
cutest thing ever happened, an’ they say he falls 
in with ’most everything she does, as much for 
the fun of it as anything else. But, criminy 
crickets! how a grown man c’n keep his face 
straight an’ stir sugar round in a play-cup witha 
toy spoon gets me! Just t’ see Big Ed x 

“Big Ed!” gasped Ben. “Y’ ain’t tellin’ me 
Big Ed drunk coffee out’n that baby’s play-cup! 
Well, after this insult ——” 

“Cheese it!” grinned Dave. “We ain’t been 
insulted. We've been treated like the family, 
an’ we don’t like it, that’s all. I wouldn’t set 
through that kind of meal again for all Big Ed 
has. But! don’t have to. Here we have good 
grub an’ plenty of it, an’ right "fore us, so’s we 
c’n help ourselves as often as we want to — an’ 
men’s-size dishes and spoons. I’m goin’ t’ get 
the truck an’ go t’ work.”’ 

When he returned the rest piled in, as good- 
natured a set of men as one could find, laughing, 
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“IN SILENCE, A DEADLY, PARALYZING SILENCE, EACH RECEIVED A TWO-HANDLED FRAIL CHINA CUP 
AND SAUCER. WHO IN THUNDER COULD DRINK THIS SICK-LOOKING COFFEE?” 
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chortling, slapping their thighs —all except 
Ben, and he was covering defeat with boasting. 

“| showed her. I made her open up her 
swell house, all right, all right. [I made her 
knuckle down, I did. Takes Ben Lake!” 

Trowbridge carried Dave’s news at once to 
his wife. 

“Of course, Peggy,” he concluded, “I’m glad 
they’re staying on our terms; only — they 
might not have. You know a dinner in courses 
is no way t’ feed a crowd of hands, and that I 
didn’t understand that that was the way you 
was t’ do it. You're so mightily pleased with 
being stylish that I grin and bear it. But, by 
George! passin’ out those little dinky cups to 
Ben and Hank! Pet, | swear I don’t know 
what t’ do with you sometimes.” 

She had listened with dimpling smile and eyes 
dancing mischievously; but at his last words she 
caught his hand and gave it a squeeze. 

“You big, darling, silly Ed! You really be- 


lieve | took a chance, ran the risk of leaving our- 
selves high and dry for help in harvest time, 
don’t your” 

“Well?” 


SIBERT 





CATHER 


She gazed up at him with tender quizzing. 

“I knew there was some way out of it. My 
first thought was to talk the matter over frankly 
with Dave; I felt that he and the old hands 
would act decent when they really understood. 
But when you said that they were making their 
stand on being treated like the family — why, 
then!” She laughed, a rippling peal of mirth. 
“And the only way to convince ’em that they 
didn’t want to be treated like the family was 
to treat ’em like the family. As for the little 
cups — why, I wanted to be sure Ben was 
treated just right, and added a company touch 
for good measure. | knew how it would end, so 
I just sat back and enjoyed it — almost; | 
couldn’t quite, for | was feeling so sorry for 
you.” 

He took her chin in the palm of his hand and 
upturned the piquant face and gazed at it — 
curiously. 

“Now tell me how a little girl like you knew 
all this.” 


“How?” Her eyes opened wide, became 
dreamy with thought. “How? Why —I— | 
just knew.” 
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PRAIRIE SPRING 
BY WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


VENING and the flat land, 
E Rich and somber and always silent; 
The miles of fresh-plowed soil, 
Heavy and black, full of strength and harshness; 
The growing wheat, the growing weeds, 
The toiling horses, the tired men; 
The long empty roads, 
Sullen fires of sunset, fading, 
The eternal, unresponsive sky. 
Against all this, Youth, 
Flaming like the wild roses, 
Singing like the larks over the plowed fields, 
Flashing like a star out of the twilight; 
Youth with its insupportable sweetness, 
Its fierce necessity, 
Its sharp desire, 
Singing and singing, 
Out of the lips of silence, 
Out of the earthy dusk. 
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The Tale of a Store that was 
Saved by a Stop-Watch 
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EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


OF “‘THE BLUE STORE,’ ETC. 


This is a story of a fighting business man who saved his store from bank- 
ruptcy and converted it into a great money-maker by stopping an insane 
waste of time and energy in selling goods. It is a narrative of commercial 
adventure; and at the same time a clear-cut outline of one of the essential 
policies of the new business which is being established to-day on the 
ruins of the old-fashioned and unscientific enterprises of yesterday. 














financial plans and come home quick. 


RR teanciat plans. unavoidable. Better call off 
ORMSBY. 


So ran the telegram. Across the face of the 
yellow envelop, in the bold chirography of the 
operator, was the instruction, “Rush De- 
livery”; and the ragged edge of the message 
blank showed that its recipient had received 
it in haste and opened it, perhaps, in some agi- 
tation. 

To the man who had just received it at the 
counter of a Denver hotel it meant, apparently, 
retirement from business under the most dis- 
tressing and humiliating of circumstances — 
bankruptcy. The brutal brevity of the message 
could not lead to any misconception. Besides, 
Hoyt Nightingale (whose real name and iden- 
tity must be disguised in this chronicle) had been 
expecting it for days. But now, after he had 


scanned its fateful lines two or three times, he 
crushed the blank in his palm, strode across 
the lobby to the telegraph office window, and 
wrote, without hesitation: 


Ormsby, 
President Ormsby & Nightingale 
Department-Store, North Blankville, Mass. 

Fight receivership proceedings to the last ditch. 
We must not call off financial plans. | start for home 
on first train. 

NIGHTINGALE 


To pack his traveling-bag, pay his hotel bill, 
and call a cab was the task of a few minutes 
only. The east-bound overland train was due 
to leave Denver in a quarter of an hour. Min- 
utes were precious, for the fate of the Ormsby 
& Nightingale Company, clearly enough, rested 
on him. 
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It was late in the evening, and traffic was 
heavy. Every berth was taken; but this made 
little difference to Nightingale, who merely 
wanted a place to sit and think. So he found a 
seat in a Pullman smoking compartment, and 
smoked viciously. As he smoked he did some of 
the hardest thinking of his whole life. As he 
himself tells the story to-day, his thoughts never 
had run in so straight a course to such a definite 
goal. Great disasters may either crush a man 
or bring out the best that is in him. 

As the train took him homeward, Nightingale 
mentally surveyed the career of the depart- 
ment-store business in which he was a partner. 
He had helped to found it five years before. 

At that time he and Ormsby believed they 
had a splendid opportunity; and their hopes 
for a time had been justified. Beginning with 
a capital of $300,000, they had grown on the 
crest of a nation-wide prosperity wave. Two 
additional partners, McNaught and Hubbard, 
had been taken in for the sake of the capital 
they brought, and now the investment was 
double the original sum. The store had ex- 
panded with wonderful rapidity. 

But the tidal wave was receding. Unex- 
pected competition had developed, and then 
a panic. In brief, the Ormsby & Nightingale 
store was topheavy — overstocked, under- 
financed. It was fast tumbling down the incline. 

Yet the business was still solvent; there was 
no doubt of it. If the period of depression could 
be survived, the store could recoup itself. The 
possibilities were still there — Nightingale 
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“On one of the counters lay a huge heap of tangled garments, 
among which a score of intending purchasers 






were pawing” 


could see them more distinctly than ever. But 
without a large sum of money, available quickly, 
the establishment must go down, sacrifice all 
its years of upbuilding, and quit. 

* It was this situation that had sent Nightin- 
gale out to get cash. He possessed experience 
as a promoter of bona-fide commercial enter- 
prises, and, through Western note brokers, 
he had placed enough of the firm’s notes to stem 
the tide, he believed. Fortunately, his firm had 
a reputation in the mercantile field that was 
no small asset. 


cA Fight with Panic-Stricken Partners 


But now, sitting there in the Pullman, Night- 
ingale faced the most desperate crisis of his 
history. He had just sold the firm’s promissory 
notes for a hundred thousand dollars; yet, 
thanks to the cowardice of Ormsby, the creditors 
might force an assignment to-morrow! 

What then? 

Well, for a time a vision of prison bars danced 
before Nightingale’s sleepless eyes. Presently, 
however, he drove it away. He was not a 
swindler, but a man who had gone out in good 
faith to save a business that possessed splendid 
opportunities. He was not to blame because 
Ormsby had shown the white feather. Ormsby 
never had been much of a fighter; indeed, he 
would have given up the struggle weeks before 
except for Nightingale. So, too, would Mc- 
Naught and Hubbard. Nightingale had carried 
all of them with every moral fiber of his tre- 











mendous fighting ability; and now, at the crisis, ’ 


he was carrying them still. 

Taking the telegram from his pocket, he 
glanced through it again: ‘“Receivership 
unavoidable.” Yes, even with money assured 
for the battle, they wanted to quit! 

Nightingale rang for the porter and ordered 
a pad of telegraph blanks. Then, holding it on 
his knee, he wrote another message and ad- 
dressed it to Ormsby’s hoffSe. It must reach 
him before the creditors got after him again: 


Permit no action of any kind till | get home. Keep 
a stiff upper lip and fight. I have a plan that will 
save us. 


This message he filed at the next station. 
Then he went back to his smoking compart- 
ment, and for hours 


he sat there, think- — —— 
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competing department-store across the street was 
devouring them, and to attempt to fight, with 
their limited capital, was madness. They had 
not yet touched the hundred thousand dollars 
Nightingale had borrowed; they must return it, 
Ormsby said, and hand over the store to the 
creditors. In this way, and this way only, 
could they hope to save something out of the 
wreck. 

Nightingale was a man of forty-seven then — 
three years ago. Toa casual observer he might 
have seemed younger, for he was smooth- 
shaven and not over-stout. Yet a close scrutiny 
would have shown the indubitable signs of 
battles that can scarcely come to men in the 
blush of youth. There were lines about his 
eyes, and a somewhat melancholy disillusion- 
ment in the eyes 
themselves. Around 











ing. Dawn found him {2 — ~ — 


his mouth was a 
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at last with his head 
bobbing down on his | 
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subtle expression that 
was half defiance, half 




















chest. kindliness. Nightin- 
gale had been fighting 
There was astormy for thirty years; yet 
scene in Ormsby’s || he had the charity of 
private office when | the man who knows 
Nightingale arrived. the world well. 
Ormsby declared that oO oe And now he 
to go on was quite | answered Ormsby’s 
impossible, even with | plaint. “‘Let’s forget 
the money at hand, | ) | our competitors,” he 
It was not enough— SS rit || said, “and look 
not half enough! tl | Hl within our own 
The pressure was no | f 8 | business. That is 
longer bearable. The e o % where we will find 
big and powerful . the short cut to 
<<a 















































“There was a stormy scene when Nightingale arrived. The money was not enough — not half enough!” 
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salvation. Come 
along down into the 
store with me.” 

They went. As 
they stepped out of 
the elevator on the 
main floor, the first 
section that con- 
fronted them was the 
stationery depart- 
ment. 

“We might as well 
begin here as any- 
where,” said Night- 
ingale, as he took 
out his watch. 
“Suppose we stand 
here a few minutes 
and find out how 
long it takes Miss 
Simms, over there at 
the commercial 
stationery, to serve 
a customer or two.” 

Presently, as the 
two partners stood conversing near the ele- 
vator shaft, a customer approached the sales- 
woman Nightingale had indicated. The man 
had in his hand a sample of typewriter paper 
which he wanted matched. Miss Simms took 
the sheet, examined it against the light, and 
then began a rather complicated procedure. 
She scrutinized dozens of boxes on the shelves, 
and then, getting a step-ladder, investigated a 
heap of goods on top of the fixtures. Next 
she explored the recesses under the counter. 
Having done this, she called to another sales- 
woman: “Oh, Miss Clarkson, have we any 
Library Bond, eight and a half by eleven?” 

Miss Clarkson was serving a customer at 
another counter, and half a dozen people were 
waiting, with morevor less impatience, to spend 
their money. Nevertheless, she left her place 
and came over to help Miss Simms locate the 
goods she was trying to find. «Together the 
two saleswomen ransacked the shelves again. 

“We seem to be out of Library Bond,” 
observed Miss Clarkson at length, as she re- 
turned to her counter. 

“We seem to be out,”’ echoed Miss Simms to 
the customer, who was beginning to show irri- 
tation. ‘But if you'll wait here a minute,” she 
added, “‘I’ll find out for sure.” 

“I’m in a hurry,” said the customer. 
long will it take?”’ 

“Only a minute,’ 
and vanished. 

It was four minutes and a half before she 
came back. “I’m sorry,” she said, “but we 


“How 


, 


assured the saieswoman, 
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“These old salesmen were so accustomed to turning back rugs in this cumber- 


said one. ‘They want 


really seem to be out. If you wish, I’ll take 
your order, and we'll send you the Library 
Bond.” 

“No, you needn’t trouble yourself!’ The 
customer’s tone was curt. “I’ll get the paper 
somewhere else.” 

As he turned to go, Nightingale snapped his 
watch shut. “Thirteen minutes and forty 
seconds!” he said. “Thirteen minutes and 
forty seconds, Ormsby, and ‘no sale’ at that. 
Now how much time do you suppose this girl 
really needed? How long should it have taken 
her to tell the customer we were out of Library 
Bond?” 

“I don’t know,” confessed Ormsby. 

“Nor I,” acknowledged Nightingale; “but 
I mean to find out. And, furthermore, I mean 
to learn just why we are out of Library Bond. 
I tell you, Ormsby, it is this sort of thing that 
has brought us down to the brink of a receiver- 
ship. It is bad enough for a clerk to spend 
thirteen minutes of our time in this wasteful 
fashion, and for a second clerk to spend three 
minutes helping along the waste; but it is 
even worse to advertise for customers, and get 
them here, and then let them walk out with 
their money still in their pockets! Without 
a shadow of doubt, that last customer of ours 
is over across the street now, turning over his 
cash to our competitors. Yes, I’ve been think- 


ing of this thing — I’ve had two days to think, 
Ormsby; and now I tell you, once for all, that 
our troubles lie deep down in our own manage- 
I repeat 


ment, and not in outside conditions. 




















some fashion that they fought innovation. 


to see rugs on the floor 


what I said a few minutes ago: If we get out 
of this fix, we'll have to do it through a thousand 
short cuts in our store.” 

After several days spent in experiment and 
investigation, Nightingale came to Ormsby’s 
desk. 

“Miss Simms should have consumed only 
three quarters of a minute,” he said, “in the 
procedure we timed the other day. She actually 
consumed nineteen hundred per cent more 
selling time than she needed. Then, the three 


minutes contributed by Miss Clarkson were: 


absolute waste. Of course, if our customers 
never crowded us, it wouldn’t matter how much 
time a clerk spent on a selling procedure. But 
we are often congested in the store — you know 
that yourself. We spend our money to get 
people in here with their cash, and then, be- 
cause the machinery of our establishment moves 
so mortally slow, a lot of them go out in disgust. 
Their own time is valuable, and they can’t wait 
for our funereal pace! That’s the whole trouble 
with us — we are losing thousands of dollars a 
year through lost motions.” 

“Well,” returned Ormsby, leaning back in 
his chair, “suppose we grant that what you say 
is true. How can we help it? Scientific man- 
agement may be all right in a factory, but what 
can we do with it in a mercantile business? In 
our line, lost motions are part of the game.” 

“We can do something,” returned Nightin- 
gale; ““we can, and we must. If the recovery of 
lost motion can help a factory, it can help us. 
When you dissect the activities of men, Ormsby, 
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you will perceive the 
same elemental pro- 
cedures all through. 
Every store is a 
factory, every factory 
a store. I am con- 
vinced that efficiency 
is not mortgaged to 
the manufacturing 
business. The 
Ormsby & Night- 
ingale Company is 


entitled to a share 
of it.” 

Nightingale now 
stood on the thresh- 
old of a most 
wonderful oppor- 


tunity, yet not more 
wonderful than the 
opportunity open 
to-day for other men 
who stand where 
Nightingale stood 
then. This bit of 
history has a message for all men in business, 
whether merchants or manufacturers. Night- 
ingale was right. Efficiency, although more 
or less an engineering science, is for men who 
sell goods as well as for those who make 
them. This great truth has been slow to 
permeate the rank and file of commercial ac- 
tivity. The corner grocery, the furniture shop, 
and the dry-goods store may find in Nightin- 
gale’s subsequent record the clue and the im- 
petus they have vainly sought, perhaps, in pure 
salesmanship alone. 

Salesmanship, true enough, is a mighty factor 
in business success. The first article of this 
series, ‘The Blue Store,”’ was a lesson in the 
potency of a persistent and original selling cam- 
paign. The second article, “ TheGreat Chance,” 
was also a lesson in selling — selling under 
radically different conditions. But all the prob- 
lems of business are not those of salesmanship. 
The art of selling is often looked upon in the 
light of a personal attribute, while in reality 
there is another factor fully as important. The 
engineering of selling, when united with per- 
sonal salesmanship, is the wheel-horse that 
makes a business go ahead of competitors. 


Speeding Up Toby 


Nightingale took his opportunity. He re- 
tained the money he had secured through the 
note brokers, and applied it to the pressing obli- 
gations of the firm. He was grimly silent when 
Ormsby warned him of the danger the concern 
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was risking. Yes, he knew that a hundred 
thousand dollars obtained under false pretenses 
would mean certain ruin and everlasting dis- 
grace! The responsibility was no light one, he 
admitted — but he had not raised the money 
under false pretense! It was no gamble he was 
undertaking — it was an engineering proposi- 
tion pure and simple. The arguments he used 
were based on the cold logic of the production 
engineer, not on the roseate pigments of the 
boomer. With Miss Simms and Miss Clarkson 
as types, Nightingale demonstrated by analogy 
that fifty per cent of the store’s energy was 
wasted. He proposed to redeem half or three 
quarters of the waste, and thus make the busi- 
ness profitable. Mathematics would pay off 
the hundred-thousand-dollar loan. On_ this 
Nightingale staked his future, and to the task he 
dedicated the next three years of his life. 

In order to get a concrete understanding of 
what Nightingale really did, imagine yourself 
before a motion-picture canvas showing interior 
views of the Ormsby & Nightingale store. Out 
of thousands of available films, select a few that 
are typical. 

Glance first at a clerk named James Toby, 
in the grocery department. For several years 
he had sold sugar, coffee, rice, and similar prod- 
ucts, scooping the goods out of their bins, 
and then weighing, wrapping, and delivering 
the parcels to counter customers. 

Nightingale stood one day and held a decimal 
stop-watch over Toby. The clerk’s movements 
were analyzed and recorded on a specially pre- 
pared blank. In scooping up and weighing 
five pounds of coffee, and in the procedure of 
grinding and transferring the product to a paper 
sack, he consumed four and six tenths minutes. 
Apparently, he wasted no time, but exhibited 
a most cheerful air of bustling activity. From 
the viewpoint of the every-day observer he 
was highly efficient. 

Indeed, Toby himself had the same opinion. 
“I’ve been slaving myself to death for you, 
Mr. Nightingale,” he asserted, with a wound 
in his voice, “but if you’re not satisfied I might 
as well hunt another job. I never believe in 
hanging on till I’m fired.” 

And Toby reached for his coat. 

“Hold on!” said Nightingale. ‘“‘Don’t quit 
just yet. I’m merely trying to increase your 
earning capacity — and the store’s profits at 
the same time. Don’t get huffy, and we'll both 
make good.” 

Nightingale’s engineering record of Toby’s 
movements showed that he made nine trips 
between the coffee-container and the scales 
during this one selling procedure. Then he 
circled the coffee-mill twice, and accidentally 
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knocked over a stack of paper sacks while 
getting the one bag he needed. It required 
considerable energy to gather them up and 
restore them. And while he was doing these 
things a dozen customers were waiting at his 
counter to be served. It was the rush hour that 
always came in the late afternoon. 

Nobody had ever timed Toby before. No- 
body knew how many minutes he really needed 
to sell five pounds of coffee and get the customer 
away from the counter to make room for an- 
other. Nobody had ever figured out the actual 
value to the store of that counter — consid- 
ered in the light of a machine tool in a factory. 

But Nightingale experimented until he found 
out. Having enlisted the willing coéperation 
of Toby himself, they worked the proposition 
into detailed figures. Toby played customer 
during slack hours, and Nightingale took the 
star réle of salesman. It wasn’t a question of 
hurrying — merely a matter of clipping off the 
unnecessary movements. 

By haying a better variety of scoops, it was 
found that most of the time consumed in walk- 
ing could be avoided. Then a study was made of 
the receptacle that held the coffee. It was an 
old-fashioned contrivance that was inconven- 
iently shaped, and it was placed too far back 
under the shelves; a large percentage of time was 
lost in getting coffee out of it. Furthermore, the 
coffee-mill was far below the necessary capacity, 
and of a make that had long since been im- 
proved. It had been bought because it was 
cheap in price. In reality, it had lost the store 
thousands of times the price of a good machine. 

Then Toby suggested a different style of rack 
‘to hold the paper sacks, so there would be no 
danger of their falling out on the floor, as they 
had done countless times. He proposed, too, 
that a different make of scales be provided, 
and a better grade of twine — and other things 
as well. 

Well, when these things had been done, Toby 
was willing, in view of an addition to his wages, 
to undertake the selling of five pounds of coffee 
in two and eight tenths minutes — and keep up 
the gait as long as the crowd of customers lasted. 
The spirit of the thing had taken hold of Toby as 
well as of Nightingale. Besides, it was no longer 
guess-work; they both knew how easily the 
thing could be done. 

Thus, by a symple dissection and a primitive 
application of * scientific management, this 
clerk’s efficiency was increased aboutia hundred 
per cent. To do it required no great genius or 
technical skill— merely study and patience, 
and a definite purpose. 

Of itself, the speeding up of Clerk Toby was 
insignificant. But there were a score of Tobys 

















saleswomen ransacked the shelves. 


in the grocery department, each of whom had 
been doing his or her selling without analytical 
direction. The sales in this department had 
not been much over five thousand dollars 
a year per employee. 

When Nightingale finished his time studies 
and effected the necessary changes and rearrange- 
ment of equipment, the various ‘machine 
tools” of the grocery department had been 
speeded up three hundred per cent. Just the 


moment you begin to look at the counters and 
shelves and contrivances of a store in the light 
of tools rather than mere dead fixtures, you open 
up for yourself new and unbelievable paths to 
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“Half a dozen people were waiting, with more or less impatience, to spend their money, while the two 
“We seem to be out of Library Bond,’ observed 
Miss Clarkson at length” 


profit. The engineering of selling is a new 
profession, with extraordinary potentialities. 
And the best of it is that the little store may 
use it as well as the big one. 


Smashing Up a Counter 


Downstairs into the underwear went Nightin- 
gale, with his stop-watch and analysis blanks. 
The season was autumn, and people were crowd- 
ing fast upon these counters. On one of them 
lay a huge heap of tangled garments, among 
which a score of intending purchasers were 
pawing. Some of them wanted size 36, some 38, 
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some 40. It had been the practice at Ormsby & 
Nightingale’s store to let customers who wanted 
cheap underwear paw them out of a conglom- 
erate mass, assisted by clerks who pawed vig- 
orously along with the customers. Not only 
was this true as to underwear, but as to white 
goods, “under-price”’ dresses, hosiery, and so on. 

If this underwear counter had been a planer 
or boring-mill in a factory, instead of a mere 
piece of store equipment, the factory manager 
would have known a good many things about 
it. For instance, he would have known the 
number of hours it worked, the overhead to 
be charged against it per hour, and what its 
legitimate ratio should be to the sum total of 
equipment and operating charges. He would 
have been obliged to know these things in order 
to tell whether the machine paid him a profit or 
piled up a loss. 

But, since it was merely a counter in a store, 
nobody had cared about its ratios or charges. 
Nobody had ever ascertained whether it was 
operating at a profit or at a loss. Nor had it 
ever occurred to.the owners of this store that 
the selling speed of the cheap underwear coun- 
ter might be increased on the same principle 
followed by a factory in speeding up the output 
of a machine. 

When Nightingale really went after that 
counter, he said to the janitor of the store. 
“Drag it out into the court and smash it up 
into kindling-wood. Get rid of it in any way. 
It has cost us, in the last five years, enough to 
buy carloads of fixtures!” 

The janitor and his assistant obeyed reluc- 
tantly, wondering if their employer had gone 
mad. In reality, Nightingale was just coming 
into sanity. 

A new counter was built to order, with high 
dividing partitions for the different sizes of 
underwear. Then, when it was installed and 
put into service in a special sale, a low-salaried 
clerk was detailed for the express duty of con- 
tinually examining the stacks of goods on it, 
sorting out misplaced garments, and restoring 
them to their respective compartments. 

The counter was now a tool of efficiency. 
The crowds came, made their purchases quickly, 
and went away, leaving their cash. In former 
days a large percentage of them had gone away 
without leaving money. Men and women with 
cash in their pockets are free agents. When 
there are competing stores convenient, they do 
not always choose to fight their way through 
disorganized and struggling crowds in order to 
dispose of their hard-earned dollars. 

When Nightingale was through with the 
cheap underwear counter, its selling capacity 
had gone up a thousand per cent! In a rush 
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period it could take care of ten times as many 
customers as formerly. 

One day when Nightingale stood with_his 
stop-watch in the fancy goods department, he 
saw a saleswoman getting out a lot of children’s 
fans to show a customer. Then, when she had 
completed the sale, she returned the stock to 
its place on the shelves. The whole procedure 
had occupied twenty-three minutes, while the 
sale had amounted to only $1.25. And mean- 
while a dozen other potential customers had 
come along, paused, waited for a saleswoman, 
and gone away. 

“‘Miss Munson,” said Nightingale, addressing 
the clerk, “why don’t you keep more of your 
stock in sight, where customers can see it and 
make their selections without monopolizing 
so much of your time? Don’t you see that other 
customers are getting away from us?” 

“There isn’t any room for displaying it,” 
returned the saleswoman, piqued. “Besides, 
Mr. Nightingale, we need more clerks. I can’t 
possibly wait on the people. They come here 
and go away again continually without buying. 
I’m sure it would pay the store to put in two 
or three additional girls at this counter.” 

But Nightingale was not looking for oppor- 
tunities to add to the seiling force. It is always 
easy to do that. On the contrary, he proposed 
to find ways whereby the existing sales organi- 
zation could handle two or three times the 
present volume of business. 

In a short time a set of racks was provided, 
designed by Nightingale’s assistant, on which 
were hung samples of all the fans in stock. 
Every fan was marked in plain figures, so that 
customers could examine and handle the goods 
without attention from clerks. This rack, 
placed on the show-case, not only lessened the 
selling time, but caught the attention of many 
customers who would have gone past without 
a thought of a fan. 

In such ways as this, Miss Munson’s effi- 
ciency was more than doubled, as shown during 
the next few months by hef, records of sales. 
Of course, she, too, was put on the premium 
system — which was installed as fast as possible 
in all departments. It is folly to attempt effi- 
ciency work without offering an incentive. It 
is also folly to expect employees to choose the 
best and most efficient methods of doing things, 
or, to work out plans for efficient equipment, 
unless they are given the impulse and the un- 
ceasing direction. 


‘A Profitable Piece of Folderol 


On another occasion, Nightingale made a 
critical study of the selling time in the depart- 
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ment that sold carpets and rugs. Here he 
discovered not only lost motion, but very heavy 
waste of valuable space. A time study of two 
clerks, Schuette and Merritt, showed that the 
mechanical motions connected with the sale 
of a given rug were nine tenths utter waste. 
This was due to the fact that the rugs were 
stacked in a pile, and had to be turned back, one 
at a time, for the inspection of the customer. 
Then they had to be re-turned, and the whole 
procedure gone over again. 

Now, Schuette and Merritt were old rug 
salesmen. They were so accustomed to turning 
back rugs in this cumbersome fashion that 
they fought innovation. 

“You never can display rugs on hangers,” 
insisted Schuette, when Nightingale made 
plans to install such devices. “That sort of 
thing is all folderol. Customers won’t stand for 
it, sir. They want to see rugs on the floor.” 

But in efficiency work no tradition is sacred; 
and a rug department that was losing money 
was no longer sacred with Nightingale. 

“If it’s folderol to make this department 
pay us a profit, and a reasonable one,”’ he told 
Schuette, “then we'll abolish carpets and rugs 
altogether. And I’ll tell you one thing, young 
man: if you don’t feel like helping us earn the 
profit, you’ll be out of a job from sheer force of 
gravity. Weare going to let all our unprofitable 
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workers sink of their own weight. Hereafter we 
mean to know how much each department and 
each clerk in this store returns us in net cash.” 

The improved equipment reduced the selling 
time in the carpet and rug department more 
than seventy-five per cent, while a third of the 
space was made available for upholstery goods. 
Schuette and Merritt became reasonably effi- 
cient, instead of a burden to the business. 

Up on the fourth floor was a sub-department 
about which nothing tangible had ever been 
known, so far as profits were concerned. This 
was the picture-frames. It was typical, too, 
of many other sub-departments in the store. 

In this section one clerk, named Jansen, was 
employed exclusively; but other clerks helped 
out at times. Then, up in the work-rooms, the 
actual framing was done. When Nightingale 
set out to analyze procedures in this branch of 
the store’s activities, he discovered a most dif- 
ficult problem, relatively small though it was. 


The Department that Lost $12,000 


Picture-frames are made up of innumerable 
pieces, of confusing sizes and shapes. Many a 
manufacturer of these goods has found himself 
engulfed in a sea of waste motion, without 
knowing what ailed him. In the Ormsby & 
Nightingale store this identical situation was 
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“Toby exhibited a most cheerful air of bustling activity; yet in selling five pounds of 
coffee he made nine trips between the coffee-container and the scales, circled the 
coffee-mill twice, and accidentally knocked over a stack of paper sacks” 
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found to exist, although Jansen and the workers 
upstairs declared with indignation that they 
had always worked faithfully. It was plain 
to Nightingale, after he had looked into the 
matter superficially, that expert assistance must 
be had. He called in a specialist, who installed 
a hard-and-fast system of picture-frame account- 
ing. Then it was found that this sub-depart- 
ment had been operated at a total estimated 
loss of more than twelve thousand dollars. 

For several years Ormsby & Nightingale had 
been working for Jansen, under the delusion 
that he was working for them. 

In the trunk department, a quarter of the 
floor-space was saved by the invention of dis- 
play frames. Nightingale had learned that 
a little ingenuity in devising equipment, and 
a far-sighted policy of capitalizing such ingenu- 
ity, often pulled a losing line of goods across 
the border into the land of profit. With trunks 
and satchels occupying it exclusively, this area 
of floor-space had consumed more than its 
legitimate proportion of rent, heat, light, in- 
surance, and general upkeep. Its “overhead” 
expenses had drained the department of what- 
ever net earnings it might otherwise have made. 
This factor of “overhead” is one of the most 
subtle causes of failure in business. It is a 
question of mathematics, pure and simple; but 
because many men are not good at figures they 
can’t keep ahead of the sheriff. 

Down in the delivery department an almost 
incredible waste was uncovered. A time study 
of Pat McQuirk, a laborer, showed that in 
shoving a hand-truck about the receiving and 
shipping rooms he habitually duplicated his 
motions eight or ten times. Nightingale ob- 
served him, one-day, in the act of trucking some 
packing-cases. His path was obstructed by 
boxes, crates, and heaps of goods, and a dozen 
times he was halted and found detours neces- 
sary. Again Nightingale asked: How much 
time should this procedure have taken if done 
the best way? 

When the best way was established, and 
a uniform practice installed, it was found that 
Pat’s efficiency had gone up five hundred per 
cent. He could do six times the work he had 
been doing, without undue strain. 

In the loading and unloading of wagons, an 
analysis of movements eliminated several series 
of rehandlings and cut out waste motion that 
was translatable into sixty dollars a week. You 
can’t buy men’s services for nothing. In one 
way or another, you pay for every motion. But 
the greatest of all the waste in the delivery 
department was found to be out on the wagon 
routes. Inefficient grouping of the goods in the 
vehicles necessitated long stops at the houses of 
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customers, and added an unnecessary item of 
fifteen per cent delivery time. Inefficient rout- 
ing and lack of a schedule added twenty per 
cent. Carelessness and incompetency in the 
store and on the wagons added still another 
percentage. All these items meant more horses 
and wagons and automobiles than were really 
needed. These meant expense. 

Nightingale cut the number of vehicles from 
forty to twenty-six. 


Some Expensive Pedestrianism 


In the course of time, attention was given to 
office efficiency. It was found that Jimmy Hart- 
well, a filing clerk, traveled six miles a day, on 
an average, in his filing procedures. Jimmy had 
never been told that by grouping his operations 
in a certain way he might cut out three miles of 
traveling. Three miles a day for a year of three 
hundred working days meant nine hundred 
miles that Jimmy walked needlessly. The 
Ormsby & Nightingale Company paid for these 
nine hundred miles. 

There were other filing clerks besides Jimmy 
Hartwell, and all of them were running up these 
insidious walking bills. The walking part of 
it, however, was not the biggest waste Nightin- 
gale discovered in the filing-room. The fixtures 
and cabinets and layout, when dissected, re- 
vealed the fact that the procedures of this room, 
as a whole, involved four times the human 
energy really necessary to handle the work. 

A boy had been employed to open the mail 
and to sort and distribute the letters. Nobody 
had ever shown him that he might increase his 
efficiency sixty per cent by following a routine 
of motions that grouped allied operations, such 
as opening all letters first, removing the con- 
tents next, and so on. 

It is these small efficiencies that enable a min- 
imum force of workers to accomplish large 
results easily, and it is the lack of them that 
overloads business with a burden that buries it. 

Well, this motion picture of three years’ 
activities might be made vastly more expansive, 
but perhaps enough types have been given in 
these fleeting films from Ormsby & Nightingale’s 
history. The store to-day is bigger than ever, 
amazingly prosperous, and out of debt. It was 
not a selling campaign that saved the business. 
Amillion detailed acts of management redeemed it. 

Nightingale’s experience is typical. No other 
business man can copy it exactly; he has the 
individual problems of his own business. But 
efficiency he must have to keep in the race to- 
day, and in store management efficiency grows 
more and more a prime essential of a business 
which is to survive in modern competition. 
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T was at the beginning of the government’s 

first attempt to open the Moro country, 

and the regiment was serving at Lakao. 

None of us knew anything of Moros, 

save that they were Mohammedans and 
that they had a reputation for fighting; they 
had kept the Spaniards out of their country, 
and its pacification by a Christian race was con- 
sidered impossible. We were scattered in single 
companies at the coast towns like a big necklace 
strung about the island of Lakao. We were 
regarded with chilly suspicion by the natives, 
and after three months’ service we were no 
further forward with our real work than when 
we came. But there had been no fighting. 

One day the killing of C Company began at 
Calambit. It was our first experience with 
that gentle creature, the Mohammedan jura- 
mentado. 


The Story of a Mad Gunboat 




















An juramentado is a fanatic who has sworn 
to die killing Christians. He begins by so muti- 
lating himself that he will live only eight or ten 
days at the utmost, anyway. Having thus effec- 
tively burned his bridges, he shaves his eyebrows, 
sharpens his kampilan, and — runs amok. 

The first report from C Company said that 
three soldiers had been killed by a crazy native 
in the market-place at Calambit. There was 
nothing to do but read the burial service, fire 
three volleys, and regret the occurrence. 

This was duly done. 

Next week there came a report that two men 
had been killed and five badly injured by a 
crazy man at Calambit. The Colonel ramped 
about his office, and wrote a very sarcastic letter 
to the commander of C Company. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will make clear that this was 
all the Colonel could do. 
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A few days passed, and a sergeant and a lieu- 
tenant were killed by a lunatic at Calambit. 

The Colonel was about to relieve C Com- 
pany’s commander, when three other reports 
came in from three other pearls of the Lakao 
necklace,— Markenao, Islit, and Betil,— jura- 
mentados running amok at each place and nine 
good American soldiers dead. Within the 
next ten days every one of the twelve com- 
panies had suffered. 

It is impossible to describe the effect of this 
sporadic slaughter upon the minds of the men 
of the Seventy-fifth Regiment of American 
infantry. In every case the juramentado was 
shot down; but shooting weazened little brown 
people with kampilans in their hands in no way 
helped to bring life back to the hacked-up bodies 
of friends and comrades, and in no way relieved 
men from the uncanny apprehension that, the 
next time they walked out of their quarters to 
take the air, they might be carried home in 
sections. The terrible menace, the constant 
dread, the ghastly incidents, told on the men, 
and the life and spirit were ebbing out of the 
Seventy-fifth Regiment. 

Every possible precaution was taken: guards 
were doubled, priests were imprisoned, dattos 
were threatened. The frequency of the out- 
breaks was diminished, but their ferocity only 
increased. Then, one day, the captain of the 
company at Calambit was cut to red shreds 
while he was inspecting his own barracks. 

This created a deeper impression than the 
mere incident, considering what was happening 
every day, seemed to warrant. That was be- 
cause C Company’s captain had been a master- 
ful, two-fisted man, and the first suggestion to 
the mind of every one was that the doom of the 
whole company was sounded with his death — 
for it left the company in sole charge and com- 
mand of Second Lieutenant John Mudge. 

John Mudge had begun his steady rise, at the 
age of sixteen, as an army teamster. He had 
gone with the wagon-train on the White Moun- 
tain campaign of 1894. At that time he could 
neither read nor write. He had to sleep under 
a tarpaulin with his wagon, and he noticed 
that the officers had tents. He asked the train- 
master a question concerning this, and was 
jeeringly informed. He did not complain of 
the inequality. 

“I’m goin’ to be one uv them there officers,” 
he announced. Five years afterward he was. 

Now, John Mudge was not considered an 
acquisition by the Seventy-fifth. He was inex- 
perienced, he was callow, he was crude. Had 
there been an officer available, he would have 
been sent to relieve Mudge. There was none; 
but a strange thing happened. 


One more man was killed inC Company. Then 
the killing, at Calambit only, ceased. Three 
days, a month, passed. Juramentados were hold- 
ing high carnival over the rest of Lakao. The 
Colonel ordered his launch and steamed down 
to Calambit to hear the magic word. 

He could get little information from John 
Mudge, who is naturally reticent concerning 
his own achievements. But the Colonel found 
a garrulous sergeant who was only too glad to 
tell. 

“You see, it was this way, Colonel — beggin’ 
the Colonel’s pardon, sir, an’ all. The Looten- 
ant held a nice little session with the Datto — 
the chief Moro of Calambit “ 

“That doesn’t explain anything!” growled 
the Colonel. “Every one has sessions with 
dattos.” 

“Well, sir, | guess the Flossy Ann might had 
somethin’ to do with it.” 

“The Flossy Ann!” roared the Colonel. 
“What’s the Flossy Ann? 1 don’t know any 
Flossy Ann.” 

“The Flossy Ann’s the gunboat we have here, 
sir. She’s a gasolene launch with a Colt’s auto- 
matic screwed in her bow. She’s a purty little 
thing an’ 2 

“Well, goon! What did the Flossy Ann have 
to do with it?” 

The Sergeant’s face took on a look of bleak 
despair. 

“Well, sir, the Flossy Ann, sir — well, sir, you 
see, she ran amok.” 

The Colonel of the Seventy-fifth was an un- 
imaginative old fellow with no sort of apprecia- 
tion of soldier pleasantry. His patience was 
exhausted. 

“Look here, Sergeant,” he bellowed, “I get 
all the condensed humor | want from the 
States, in the comic papers ——” 

“It was this way, sir. Soon’s the Lootenant 
took command, he sent for Datto Denkil — the 
chief Moro of Calambit. The old feller’s allus 
been as nice as peaches an’ cream, an’ he 
didn’t lose no time, but just hot-footed it up 
here in full regalia — two umbrella-men, three 
fan-men, an’ six wives. They come in a 
barge of state, an’ they all trooped up to 
the Lootenant’s quarters like Solomon going to 
the temple — beggin’ your pardon, sir, an’ all. 

“The Lootenant didn’t ramp an’ roar aroun’ 
like the Cap’n used to do. He had the shutters 
all pulled in his front room, so it was dark an’ 
gloomy. He had about five hundred candles 
lighted in there, an’ he was sittin’ in a big chair, 
with two sentinels at each arm like halberdiers 
in a throne-room. They wasn’t no chair for 
Denkil; he stood, you bet — that is — I mean 
— he stood. 
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“The Lootenant put up a front, as you might 
say, like a police-court judge. Oh, they was 
dog to them doin’s. Neither of ’em said a word 
for five minutes. Then the Lootenant booms 
out — deep an’ sudden: 

“*Datto Denkil, is there peace between me 
and thee?’ 

“Old Denkil’s eyes nigh bugged out of his 
head. But he cottoned to ¢hat line of talk like 
a fish to water. 

“* There is peace,’ says he. 

‘“* | do not kill thy people — thou dost not kill 
mine?’ asks the Lootenant. ‘That is peace.’ 

“That is peace,’ says the Datto—like 
replies an’ answers in a Odd Fellers’ lodge. 

“*It is well,’ says the Lootenant. 

“They talked about other things in that 
same way, an’ by ’n’ by old Denkil parades off, 
steppin’ higher ’n ever. Oh, he cottoned to that 
stuff; it was just his line. 

“Two days after, a crowd of us soldiers went 
over to the market to buy some mangostines. 
| was standin’ at a booth, jollyin’ the girl be- 
hind it, an’ Private Collins was with me. All of 
a sudden somebody gives a whoop, an’ | turns 
around just in time to see a pockmarked Moro 
boy, that used to hang around quarters, a-comin’ 
at Collins like the angel Gabriel after the devil. 
It was turrible. I don’t know how long it took 
me to git my pistol out — too long — I was 
like a man in a trance. When I did git it out, 
it was too late for Collins. Sir, it was awful! 

“We carried the bov home —all wet an’ 
limp — an’ I reported to the Lootenant. 


tenant sends for Denkil. All the same prepara- 
tions was made as before, only they kept talkin’ 
in that Bibly lingo for a long time. Then the 
Lootenant says, as though he had just thought 
of it: 

““Oh, yes, my friend, we have made peace, 
me and thee?’ 

“Datto Denkil’s eyes sort of brightened, but 
his face never cracked. 

“*“We have made peace,’ he says, ‘thee and 
me.’ 

“*T do not kill thy people — thou dost not 
kill mine. That is peace?’ 

“*That is peace,” says Denkil, an’ he didn’t 
bat an eye. 

“*But yesterday — I think it was yesterday 
—one of thy young men struck and killed — 
I believe he killed — a man of mine.’ 

“*O brother,’ says this leathery old hypocrite, 
‘it is so. I keep faith. Thy people are not my 
people; thy God is not my God. With us, the 
hand of Allah touches a man. He is not longer 
a man, as thee and me. He sees red — nothing 
but red. He has sworn an oath. He can only 
kill, kill, kill!’ 

““*Ah — that is sad,’ says the Lootenant. 

“*Tsit not sad?’ says Datto Denkil. ‘If that 
man lived, | would furnish redress. He is dead.’ 

“*And is there no way that such as he may 
be imprisoned before they kill?’ asks the Looten- 
ant, like he didn’t have no special interest one 
way nor other. 

““*Ah,’ says Denkil, shakin’ his head, ‘the 
ways of Allah are unknowable. His finger 


“Sir, | knowed somethin’ was goin’ to happen, touches when and where I know not. The man 


the minute I seen the Lootenant. He was white 
at the gills with anger. He didn’t say a word/ 
nor ramp nor roar, nor send for the Datto, like 
the Captain used to. Some of the men thought 
he was bluffed. Not me, sir. 

“‘He give orders for the mishandlin’ of the 
Flossy Ann, our trim, white little gun-launch. 
We painted her black with green zebra strakes. 
She looked like a sailor’s delirium tremens. 
Then we cleaned the Colt’s rapid-fire an’ 
stocked her with ammunition. Then the Loo- 
tenant put Corporal Clark in command of her. 
These was his orders: 

““*You will proceed before daylight to a post 
of concealment from the Moro village, around 
Sorogon Point. You will observe the flag at my 
quarters. When it drops to half-staff, you will 
make all speed toward the beach off the market- 
place. At five hundred yards’ distance you will 
open fire on the market-place. You will sustain 
this fire until the market is clear. You will then 
begin on the houses of the village. You will con- 
tinue firing until the flag goes to full-staff.’ 

“Next day —very casual-like — the Loo- 


is juramentado — juramentado — juramentado! 
What can I dor’ 

“ Denkil didn’t know what the Lootenant had 
up his sleeve, an’ he was gettin’ a little excited, 
wavin’ his hands around an’ stickin’ out his 
palms like a Johnny Crapaud. The Lootenant 
put him right back at ease. 

“*Sad,’ he says —‘sad,’ an’ started talkin’ of 
other things. He was waitin’ till nine o'clock, 
sir, | think. The market’s allus fullest at nine. 
By an’ by Denkil goes back home. Purty soon 
I seen the Lootenant signal the orderly at the 
guard-house. The flag dropped down half- 
staff, an’ way out around Sorogon Point | could 
see a little black somethin’ come a-puffin’ up the 
bay. Through the field-glasses I saw the 
Flossy Ann, an’ she looked like a marine’s 
nightmare. 

“She was headed for the beach by the market. 
They’s allus a bunch of dugouts an’ sampans 
pulled up on the sand there, an’ Moros putterin’ 
around in the nets on the shoal. They saw the 
Ann, an’ started to point. She looked like she 
was goin’ to beach. They calls to one another, 
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an’ by an’ by everybody in the market was 
gawkin’ at the crazy Flossy Ann, comin’ straight 
for the white beach with a bone in her teeth. 
They didn’t gawk long. 

“The Colonel knows the Colt’s automatic. 
She unlimbered at five hundred yards, an’ you 
could see Clark raisin’ her for the range — 
tearin’ a splattery, spumy path through the 
water, like a man squirtin’ a hose. I reckon the 
Moros thought the Ann was a new sea-monster 
heavin’ out of the bay, till the Colt’s begin to 
purr. They didn’t then. That market looked like 
a ants’ nest when somebody’s kicked the hill. 
In twenty secon’s they wasn’t a Moro in sight. 
Then Clark started knockin’ splinters from the 
houses. In five minutes here come ol’ Denkil, 
sprintin’ like a hotel watchman to a fire-alarm. 

“They wasn’t much ceremoney about that visit 
—on his part. The Lootenant put on more dog 
than ever. Denkil come bustin’ in, wild-eyed. 

““*Saynyor — Saynyor!’ he vells. ‘Your boat 
— it is killing my people!’ 


“*O brother,’ says Lootenant, ‘it is sweet to, 


Let us talk.’ 
But, Saynyor, your boat — each second it 
kills ——’ 

“*Is it not sad?’ sighs the Lootenant. 

“But why —why? What have | 
What have my people done?’ 

“*They have done nothing. 
able. We have made peace.’ 

“*But, Saynyor — the boat — will you not 
cause it to cease?’ 

“All the while you could hear, through the 
window, the automatic on the Flossy Ann, 
purrin’ an’ growlin’ an’ bubblin’ away like the 
steam-riveter on a steel buildin’ frame. 


sce you. 


“ae 


done? 


They are ador- 
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JOHN MUDGE 





“*Sad — sad,’ says the Lootenant. ‘Is it 
not sad?’ 

“But, Saynyor — it is your boat.’ 

“It was my boat,’ sighs the Lootenant, like 
he’d lost his last friend. 

“*But, Saynyor — your soldiers are in that 
boat. Cause them to cease.’ 

““*Ah, I can do nothing,’ says the Lootenant, 
like he had all day to talk. ‘Nothing — how 
it pains me! But the finger of Allah has touched 
my once beautiful boat. The 4nn — my beau- 
tiful boat — is juramentado, O brother, and | 
can do nothing — nothing!’ 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, an’ all, Datto 
Denkil should have played poker. He’s a sport, 
Colonel, sir. He knowed when his bluff was 
called an’ he seen who held the aces. He come 
across like a little man. We ain’t afraid at 
Calambit no more, sir. An’ the Lootenant — 
he’s a jool.” 

That was the same John Mudge of the Illon- 
gote country. Like the standing of Columbus’ 
egg, his solution seems simple. It was simple, 
but it must be remembered that the Seventy- 
fifth, wnich prides itself on efficiency, a general’s 
staff, and the War Department itself, for all | 
know, had cudgeled brains for a month without 
finding it. 

They took Mudge away from Calambit 
when a lieutenant senior to him was avail- 
able. Perhaps, if he had stayed, it would 
have been the Lakao Moros, and not the 
mountain Illongotes, astonishing the world 
and knocking preconceived development and 
brain-pan theories into ignominious cocked 
hats, for Datto Denkil wept and protested 
when Mudge left. 


McCiure’s MaGazine for January will contain an exclusive and authorized account, 
by Burton J. Hendrick, of the wonderful achievements of Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller 
This is the young Frenchman who, at thirty-nine, has just been awarded the 
His work is rapidly revolutionizing surgery and fundamentally changing 
As a medical student in Lyons, France, Dr. Carrel 
conceived the idea that the broken-down organs and tissues of human bodies could be repaired 
by substituting for them parts of the bodies of dead human beings or animals. 
a surgeon in Paris took part of a human eye which he had kept in cold storage for several 
months and transplanted it to the diseased eye of bis patient, thereby restoring his sight. 
did this by using one of Dr. Carrel’s discoveries. 
into the fundamental problem of medical science — the origin of life. He bas already demon- 
strated that the death of the individual animal cell is by no means inevitable — that under 
Professor Schaefer, of London, who caused a sensation 
recently by expressing bis belief that life would eventually be created by chemical processes in 
the laboratory, quoted Dr. Carrel’s work as substantiating bis contention. 
accurate description of these experiments will appear in McCvure’s for January. 


The other day | 


He 
Dr. Carrel’s studies have led him deeply 


The first full and 
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